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ost- Dispatch  and  Pegler  Win 
ulitzer  Prizes  for  Crusades 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


i  of  the  most-discussed  journal-  the  fund’s  organizational  setup,  ing  ($500) — Jacob  Burck  of  the  CHi- 
crusades  of  1940  won  formal  The  awards  in  journalism  for  1940,  cago  Times,  for  a  cartoon  entitled  “If 
lition  May  5  when  the  St.  Louis  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  I  Should  Die  Before  I  Wake,”  pub- 
Disjyatch  and  Westbrook  Pegler  Advisory  Board  to  the  university’s  lished  June  2,  1940.  It  represented  a 
awarded  Pulitzer  prizes  in  joxir-  trustees,  were  as  follows:  small  girl  kneeling  in  prayer  at  her 

A  precedent-breaking  special  gf  ^940  Awards  tti  a  bomb-tom  building. 


A  precedent-breaking  special 
n  went  to  the  New  York  Times 


small  girl  kneeling  in  prayer  at  her 
bed  in  a  bomb-tom  building. 

No  honorable  mentions  in  journal¬ 
ism  were  awarded,  as  was  the  case 


n  weni  10  ine  i^ew  iotk.  iimes  ^  medal  for  the  most  dis-  No  honorable  mentions  m  journal- 

the  public  educational  value  of  intej-gst^  and  meritorious  public  ser-  ism  were  awarded,  as  was  the  case 
reign  news  report.  ^  newspaper— the  St.  Louis  last  year,  but  a  precedent  was  set 

nket  recognition  of  all  Amen-  Post-Dispatch  for  its  successful  cam-  when  a  special  citation  was  given  to 
reporters  in  all  war  zones  smce  pajgn  against  Ae  smoke  nuisance  the  New  York  Times  “for  the  public 
present  conflict  beg^  was  given  inflicted  noonday  “blackouts”  educational  value  of  its  foreign  news 

-1  of  the  usual  mdividual  prize  Louis  report,  exemplified  by  its  scope,  by 

.  bro»e  plaque  or  aeroU  ate..a  to  to  fte  ere^^^^  SS?S 

wiU  be  hung  in  or  on  the  pretation.” 

'ism  Building  at  Columbia  Uni-  New  York  World-Telegram  colimumt,  arlrlorl-  «TTrv,n 

to  eommeu.or.te  tor  pubUc  J”  reS'.L’Strof”  SS"  AdtSS? 


ranks  of  organized  labor  which  “Peg-  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Awarilc  Mav  Added  lerized”  George  Scalise  and  sent  the  Board  stating  that  a  supreme  jour- 

Awaras  wiay  mw  labor  racketeer  to  jail.  nalistic  achievement  of  this  kind  does 

ugh  no  announcement  was  Distinguished  editorial  writing  not  clearly  fall  into  any  of  the  pres¬ 
it  was  understood  ttwt  several  (|5qqj  .  Reuben  Maury  of  the  New  ®nt  categories  defined  for  awards,  the 
in  the  annual  jouraali^  york  Daily  News,  for  a  group  of  six  trustees  take  this  means  of  recogniz- 
have  been  reco^end^  by  editorials  which  appeared  between  ing  the  New  York  Times.” 
dv^ry  BoMd  of  me  ,  ,  .  January  and  Decemi^r  of  last  year.  In  honoring  the  entire  American 

°t  &ITOR  &  PxJB-  Distinguished  example  of  cartoon-  corps  of  war  correspondents  instead 

learned  that  the  plan  is  to  set 

.j  categories  designed  to  create  il  at  t  %  t 

Uve  for  straight  news  reporters  ll/OOf^ 

*  for  the  awards.  ^  i  - ^ 

adopted,  five  awards  of  $500  _ 

would  be  substituted  for  the  DRASTIC  new  network  regulations  NEW  YORK  TIMES  spent  $708,112  in 
f-category  section  for  Washing-  of  FCC  accepted  by  MBS,  but  NBC  1940  operating  foreign  service  that 
ff  foreign  correspondents,  as  fol-  and  CBS  indicate  they  will  fight,  won  Pulitzer  citation. 

(Page  6)  n  r*  ♦ 

far  news  reporters  of  lord  or  j^aLS  awK<ied  to  CMeopo  Duil,  Advertisers  an?  AdTetouB  Ageu- 
tnal  affairs.  News  and  its  noted  war  correspon- 

For  news  reporters  of  nationm  Leland  Stowe,  by  University  of  *  J  ’  ‘  i; o .  ZZ 

or  events,  not  correspondents.  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  (Page  Awertismg  Survey .  13 

For  news  reporters  of  mtema-  Short  Takes  .  16 

action,  free  exchange  of  news  through-  5^' ‘  ‘ ‘  ’ ' ' ' '  ‘  ’ '  ’ '  ’  S 


January  and  December  of  last  year.  In  honoring  the  entire  American 
Distinguished  example  of  cartoon-  corps  of  war  correspondents  instead 

ThuvA,  dOqhtiqUtA,  o§,  ihsL  U^eeL 


1940  operating  foreign  service  that 
won  Pulitzer  citation. 

Departmots 


affairs  or  events. 

For  news  photographers:  action, 
news  pictures. 


- -  -VC-  . 

[lEE  EXCHANGE  of  news  through-  . 

out  world  should  be  considered  at  '.i;  ’.i  i.;! ! ^ 


i  < 

!  a 


Newspaper  correspondents  (of  eventual  peace  conference,  Kent  personals 
..nt  nationally  known  type).  Cooper  declares.  (Page  7)  Obituary 


Hence  in  the  Washington  or  ROLE  of  advertising  in  total  war  dis-  Photography  . . . 
correspondence  categories  has  cussed  by  C.  L.  Jordan,  Ayer’s  ex-  Frank  Fehlman 


Obituary  .  28 


recognized  since  1929.  The  pro-  ecutive  vice-president.  (Page  8)  Syndicates  . 33 

new  prizes  would,  it  was  SUCCESS  of  J.  C.  Penney  stores  with  Promotion  .  49 

out,  offer  an  opportumty  for  increased  newspaper  advertising  Weekly  Survey  of  Defense  Plans. .  51 

iUon  to  some  who  Imve  l^en  (pagg  11)  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” . 56 

{ess  competition  with  nation- 

own  reporters  working  with  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 

greater  latitude.  RISING  COSTS  forcing  newspapers  COMPARISON  of  engraving  technique 

as  emphasized,  however,  that  gg^  most  they  can  out  of  equip-  will  feature  15th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Columbia  University’s  trusts  jjjgnt,  coast  mechanical  conference  Conference  at  Buffalo  June  9-11. 


approve  the  recommendations  ^Id.  (Page  37) 

rSS  Sa  to  DffiECT  PRESSURE  a^typa  mold, 

documents  to  determine  whether  ^  <^led  answer  to  better  pnntmg. 
Ian  comes  within  the  letter  of  (Fage  42) 


(Page  38) 

HOW  TO  GRIND  rubber  rollers  ef¬ 
fectively  told  by  engineer.  (Page  44) 


of  making  the  customary  individual 
award,  the  trustees  instructed  that 
each  reporter  whose  name  is  included 
on  the  plaque  or  scroll  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  a  reproduction  of  it  engraved 
on  a  certificate  of  award,  or  in  case 
of  death,  his  family.  A  committee  of 
three  Advisory  Board  members,  com¬ 
posed  of  Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Arthur  Krock,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  co-operate  with  the 
board’s  secretary.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  in  selecting  the  names  of 
those  to  be  honored.  They  also  will 
plan  a  public  ceremony  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  plaque  or  scroll. 

Announcement  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes 
in  letters,  made  at  the  same  time,  was 
marked  by  the  omission  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  of  the  prize  for  a 
novel  by  an  American  author.  No 
explanation  for  the  omission  was 
given.  The  following  $1,000  prizes  in 
letters  were  awarded: 

Best  play — Robert  E.  Sherwood’s 
“There  Shall  Be  No  Night”;  best  his¬ 
tory — Marcus  Lee  Hansen’s  “The  At¬ 
lantic  Migration”  (awarded  posthu¬ 
mously);  best  biography — Ola  Eliza¬ 
beth  Winslow’s  “Jonathan  Edwards”; 
best  volume  of  verse — Leonard  Ba¬ 
con’s  “Sunderland  Capture.”  Mr. 
Sherwood  also  won  the  drama  award 
in  1935  with  “Idiot’s  Delight”  and  in 
1938  with  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.” 

Three  traveling  fellowships  of 
$1,500  each  also  were  awarded  by 
the  trustees  to  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  The  winners  are  Pat 
Mayo  Holt,  of  Gatesville,  Tex.;  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Pryne,  of  La  Crescenta,  Cal.; 
and  Alvadee  Eugenia  Hutton,  of  New 
Cumberland,  Pa.  Helen  Markel, 
daughter  of  Lester  Markel,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
one  of  the  three  alternates  named. 
The  others  are  Vernon  DeLong  Groff, 
of  Sellersville,  Pa.,  and  Helene  Kaza- 
jian,  of  Belmont,  Mass. 

Editorial  Opanad  P-D  Crasada 

The  opening  gun  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  successful  campaign  for  elimi¬ 
nation  of  smoke  in  St.  Louis  was  fired 
by  the  paper  on  Nov.  26,  1939,  when 
it  print^  the  editorial,  “An  Approach 
to  the  Smoke  Problem.” 

Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  that 
piece,  containing  a  foiu-point  plan 
for  eliminating  an  evil  that  kept  St. 
Louisans  in  foul  humor  during  much 
of  an  average  winter,  when  each 
member  of  the  paper’s  editorial  de¬ 
partment  became  aware  that  the 
“heat”  was  on  for  sure  in  an  effort 
to  wash  smoke  out  of  the  St.  Louis 
atmosphere. 

But  even  before  the  combined  ef- 


the  Building  Service  Employes  I&t 
national  Union,  was  regarded 
many  in  the  craft  as  one  of  the  fii 
pieces  of  reporting  in  years.  He  “o 
per-riveted”  every  charge  he  m 
against  Scalise,  before  he  made  it, 


IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  BEFORE  I  WAKE 


World-Telegram  pointed  out  editori 
ally  on  May  6  in  commenting  ^ 
“Reporter  Pegler’s  facts,  not  Colmm 
ist  Pegler’s  opinions,  exposed  Geor; 
Scalise’s  slimy  practices,  and  diot 
that  ex-convict  out  of  power  over 
union  of  scrubwomen  and  othe 
building  employes  and  landed  hi 
back  in  prison.” 

Article  after  article  by  Pegler  list*  « 
reasons  why  Scalise  should  be  jaHei  “ 
Scalise,  claiming  he  had  been  J 
lerized,”  was  convicted  of  forgery  a  ** 
embez^ement  and  sentenced  to  % 
Sing  Prison  for  from  10  to  20  yea  [J 
Weeks  of  Legwork  " 

Just  as  police  sometimes  chant 
upon  apparently  trivial  informatia 
which  solves  criminal  mysteries,  so  * 
reporter  may  discover  the  key  to  J 
story  in  the  most  casual  meeting.  It« 
porter  Pegler  forged  the  key  tb 
eventually  locked  Scalise  in  a  Si) 
Sing  cell  from  a  chance  remark  1 
heard  concerning  Scalise’s  unk 
activities. 

Weeks  and  weeks  of  tireless  leg 
work,  checking  and  rechecking  ree 
ords  and  clews  were  represented  i 
Pegler’s  exposures  of  labor  racketee 
ing,  particularly  of  the  two  outstand 
ing  labor  figures,  Willie  BioS  aa 
Scalise. 

It  had  been  established  previouil 
that  Scalise  had  served  a  prison  tn 
fur  white  slavery  but  it  was  true  & 
he  had  been  only  17  years  old  at  i 


Jacob  Burck,  Chi¬ 
cago  Timas,  won  $500 
prize  for  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  example 
of  cartoonist's  work 
with  this  cartoon 
published  last  June  2. 


the  No-  vardous  organizations.  Perhaps  the  Smoke  Elunination  Committee.  The 
that  time  compliment  paid  to  the  Post-  hours  of  measurable  smoke  as  ra¬ 

lly  real-  Dispatch  was  by  Chairman  Ford,  who  corded  by  the  weather  bureau  were 
led  much  ^^te  on  Feb.  2,  1941:  reduced  72%  from  the  preceding  win- 

bsequent  ..j  credit  to  the  editorial  ter,  and  not  one  day  of  dense,  “black- 

in  the  Post-Dispatch  Nov.  26,  19S9,  out”  smoke  was  experienced. 

^  J®  as  being  largely  responsible  for  the  When  these  results  became  appar- 
adopted  appointment  of  our  conunittee,  and  ent  near  the  end  of  the  winter,  official 
;arly  had  as  being  the  opening  gun  in  a  delegations  came  from  many  other 

f  a  sue-  campaign  which  I  believe  will  relieve  cities  to  study  the  methods  by  which 
out  city  of  the  curse  of  smoke.”  such  results  were  accomplished. 

!  accom-  Other  Cities  Inspired  Among  cities  from  which  one  or  more 

•toon  by  accentinv  the  award  officials  came  were  Pittsburgh,  Louis- 

^  on  think  it  might  be  said  that  the  city  of  ^ity,  CmcinnaU  and  Ka^as  City 

St.  Louis  Ls  won  the  award,  with  Newspapers  in  th^e  citi^^d  also  time  of  his  offense  and  that,  unih 

natic  fir-  this  newspaper  being  only  the  instru-  Clevel^d  sent  staff  re^rtera  to  St  modern  procedure  such  a  case  worf  ■ 

d  smokv  undef  the  i^es  of  the  Prize  ^ouis  to  write  stories  descnbi^  Ae  be  tried  in  a  juvenile  court.  Them 

,d  smoKy  gtty’s  elimmation  plan  and  its  results,  ^rd  then  would  be  sealed. 

st  bits  of  achievement  has  been  honored.”  Pegier's  One-Man  Campaign  Scalise  had  served  his  time  k 

weather  other  St.  Louis  newspapers,  the  It  was  a  one-man  campaign  by  Mr.  white  slavery  and,  had  he  ga 

iblication  nioming  and  Sunday  Globe-Democrat  Pegler  in  his  column,  “Fair  EJnough,”  straight,  there  would  have  been  i 
fuesday  ”  afternoon  Star-Times,  always  that  exposed  Scalise  and  sent  him  to  occasion  ever  to  refer  to  his  youtii 

ys  in  the  ^lert  in  seeking  relief  from  the  smoke  jail.  The  column  appears  in  the  offense,  Pegler  reason^.  Howev^ 
with  the  nuisance,  joined  in  the  campaign.  Al-  World-Telegram  and  other  Scripps-  check-up  on  Scalise’s  associatw 
midnight  though  these  newspapers  were  not  Howard  newspapers  and  is  syndicated  showed  that  he  was  the  compan* 
providing  immediately  in  full  agreement  with  to  nearly  120  other  dailies  by  the  of  underworld  criminals,  among  thi 
e  plea  to  ^he  plan  proposed  by  the  Post-Dis-  United  Feature  Syndicate.  th®  oft-arrested  little  Augie  CarfM 

patch,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  The  Pulitzer  prize  was  awarded  to  alias  Pisano,  of  Brooklyn.  Pisano  In 

appoint-  three  took  the  view  that  results  him  for  a  distinguished  example  of  a  never  been  convicted  but  he  u 

I  F.  Dick-  were  more  important  than  credit  to  reporter’s  work  during  the  year,  “the  known  hoodlum  and  associate  of  S 
en'mem-  individual  newspaper,  and  no  jour-  test  being  strict  accuracy  and  terse-  Capone  and  Nitti  mob  of  Chicago  8 
Ford,  Jr  nalistic  jealousy  or  rivalry  was  per-  ness,  the  preference  being  given  to  social  set  was  Scalise’s. 
ke  elimi-  mitted  to  interfere  with  the  move-  news  stories  prepared  under  the  pres-  Establlslies  Ideotity 

immedi-  nient.  sure  of  edition  time  that  redound  to  Although  Scalise’s  record  was  ei 

holding  Results  of  the  first  winter  under  the  credit  of  the  profession  of  jour-  ily  obtained  in  the  Federal  Court! 
lich  were  ordinance  surpassed  the  ex-  nalism.”  Brooklyn,  there  was  a  problem  i 

'  work  of  P®®f®fmns  of  the  newspapers  and  the  His  expiose  of  Scalise,  president  of  establish  the  fact  that  the  one-tn 


Post-Dispatch  officials,  in  their 

comment  ^y  6  to  an  Editor  &  Pvb-  ^ 

LisH]ER  correspxmdent  on  the  award,  \ 

emphasized  this  co-ordinated  co-op- 

eration  and  the  work  of  Sam  Shelton 

as  major  piarts  in  the  achievement. 

Cemoieads 

1940,  to  committee  was 

recommendations. 

They  were  turned  over  to  the  Mayor 
and  offiers  for  study,  later  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  an  ordinance  that  be- 

came  effective  April  8,  1940.  ^  ^ 

Other  details  were  worked  out, 
with  only  the  test  of  last  winter  to 
be  faced.  In  the  months  before  the 

cold,  while  those  who  had  had  a  p>art  Advixory  Board  of  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  photographed 
in  the  prepiaration  waited  with  no  ^*7  ^  *f  informal  meeting  prior  to  session  with  President  Nicholes  Murray  Butler 
little  trepidation,  the  Post-Disp>atch  ^  which  recommend^ions  to  university  trustees  on  Pulitzer  prizes  were  decided, 

continued  its  piart  with  a  daily  roll  S*af*di  left  to  right:  Harold  Stanley  Pollard,  New  York  World-Telegram;  Arthur  M. 
of  honor  of  business  firms  and  large  Brooklyn;  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager.  Associated  Press;  Frank  R.  Kent, 

fuel  users  who  pledged  themselves  to  Baltimore  Sun;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
observe  the  new  ordinance  fully  and  Rf'***.  '*'•*  chairman  of  the  meeting;  end  William  Allen  White,  Emporia 

promptly.  Names  finally  totaled  841  ©«x«tte.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times;  Sevellon 

4.U ....  V-  _Ui  1  Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele- 

9fm;  Daan  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board;  Robart  Lincoln 
Vti^inn  ^  aming  task  distri-  O’Brien  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Julian  LaRose  Harris,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

T.io  ^  of  the  p>art  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  attended  meetings  but  was  not 

played  m  the  civil  achievement  by  present  when  photo  was  takan. 


was  closed.  But  it  was  learned 
Scalise,  the  white  slaver,  had  api 
for  a  Presidential  pardon  and  i 
an  application  cannot  be  held  s( 
because  it  is  the  right  of  any  ci( 
to  present  reasons  why  the  pai 
should  not  be  granted.  Ebcamini 
of  the  application  for  a  pardon 
showed  that  the  petitioner  had  g 
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[t  Isn’t  The  Medium  But  How 
it  Is  Used,  Says  Arthur  Kudner 

New  York  Advertising  Agency  Head  Suggests 
Papers  Should  Give  Advertisers  Information 
They  Really  Can  Moke  Use  Of 
By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


S  THE  SCORE  that  counts  for 
advertising  men.  If  newspapers  can 
the  job,  we’ll  use  them.  If  they 
’t,  local  and  national  rates,  fre- 
incy  and  volume  discounts,  market 
brmation  and  so  forth  will  not 
e  the  score.” 

This  is  Arthur  Kudner  speaking, 
of  the  outstanding  advertising 
of  today.  He  heads  his  own  agency 
:h  handles  such  accoimts  as  Buick, 
[year  Tire,  Fisher  Body,  and  a 
lendous  chunk  of  the  giant  Na- 
mal  Distiller  account.  These  are  all 
newspaper  advertisers;  and  there’s 
ht  in  Mr.  Kudner’s  words.  You 
lid  weigh  them  in  terms  of  millions 
dollars  of  newspaper  advertising 
ually. 

Methods  Are  Ckaa9ia9 

'What’s  the  score?  Are  newspapers 
or  down,  ahead  or  behind  of  radio? 
t’s  not  the  question.  Newspapers, 
and  the  other  media  aren’t 
iging.  Its  the  methods  with  which 
media  are  used  that  change.  It’s 
you  use  them  that  determines 
score. 

Tor  example,  if  radio  gets  self- 
d  and  lazy  over  its  success, 
its  effectiveness  will  begin  to  slip. 

It  it  won’t  be  radio  itself  changing, 
be  that  the  methods  of  using  it 
lligently  have  not  kept  pace  with 
progress.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
pers. 

*GeneralIy  speaking,  the  methods  of 
:g  the  different  media  are  improv- 
They’re  more  scientific  today, 
lywcpspers  have  improved  their  tech- 
[ues.  But  I  could  make  a  sugges- 
along  this  line.  In  considering 
t  market  and  general  research  in- 
tion  they  could  offer  advertisers, 
spapers,  I  think,  should  be  sime 
approach  this  from  the  standpoint 
what  the  advertiser  would  think 
would  like  to  have — and  not,  of 
liat  the  newspaper  thinks  would  be 
for  the  advertiser. 

*After  all,  this  is  only  good  selling, 
talesman  puts  himself  in  the  other 
"c'v’s  position  and  tries  to  figure 
the  prospect’s  own  needs  and  in- 
ts.” 

Local  Ratos  Disappointing 

On  the  question  of  national  and 
newspaper  rates  Mr.  Kudner 
that  although  the  rate  depends  on 
type  of  advertising,  he  did  believe 
some  advertisers  had  been  dis- 
inted  in  the  advertising  they 
at  local  rates.  And  on  fre- 
icy  discoimts  he  remarked  that 
worked  well  with  radio.  “When 
get  in  radio,  you’re  in  there  to 
y,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Kudner,  incidentally,  was  pres- 
t  of  Erwin,  Wasey  when  that 
cy  in  1931  came  out  with  a  pro- 
that  newspapers  give  equal 
ntity  discounts  to  both  local  and 
nal  advertisers.  In  fact  he  was 
ted  with  being  father  of  the  plan. 
Ur.  Kudner,  who  was  an  active 
writer  during  the  first  World  War 
wote  many  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
rty  Loan  ads  of  those  days,  says 
advertising  technique  does  not 
rgo  any  tremendous  changes  dur- 
wartimes.  The  volume,  of  course. 


may  be  curtailed,  as  it  has  just  been 
done  in  the  case  of  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  to  a  public  faced  with 
shortages,  substitutes,  and  other  war¬ 
time  conditions  the  copywriter  may 
have  to  vary  his  selling  message.  But 


ARTHUR  KUDNER 


the  tools  of  the  ad  man  remain  the 
same  and,  although  restricted,  his  ob¬ 
jective  is  the  same. 

As  Mr.  Kudner  puts  it.  “advertising, 
after  all,  is  a  form  of  communication.” 
And  commvmication  is  as  essential 
during  war  as  in  peace. 

War  iNcraata*  Raadartkip 
Mr.  Kudner  believes  that  ads  get 
better  readership  during  war  because 
the  public  is  more  interested  in  the 
editorial  contents  of  the  news  publica¬ 
tions.  He  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  sensational  war  news  de¬ 
tracts  attention  away  from  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  more  people  read  the 
newspaper  for  war  news,  the  more 
they  see  the  ads.  This  is  his  way  of 
looking  at  it. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  Mr.  Kud¬ 
ner,  in  an  interview  with  EIoitor  & 
PvBUSHER  predicted  that  the  day 
would  come  when  governments  would 
advertise,  buying  and  using  space  the 
same  way  as  do  large  manufacturers. 

His  prediction  has  already  material¬ 
ized.  The  British  government,  almost 
since  the  start  of  this  war,  has  been 
advertising  in  newspapers  at  regular 
rates  on  such  subjects  as  how  to  live 
in  an  air  raid  shelter,  what  foods  to 
cook  with  the  available  commodities 
in  Britain,  and  other  practical  infor¬ 
mation.  Asked  why  this  was  not  done 
in  1914-18,  he  suggested  that  perhaps 
one  reason  was  because  for  the  British 
the  situation  was  not  so  serious  then. 
Until  now  there  has  always  been 
France  and  her  army. 

To  critics  who  wonder  about  the 
future  of  advertising  in  a  changing 
world,  Mr.  Kudner  has  a  brief,  com¬ 
plete  answer.  “Ask  any  of  these 
critics  if  they  would  be  willing  to  live 
in  a  country  that  did  not  have  adver¬ 
tising. 

As  an  example,  the  American  In¬ 
dian  got  along  without  advertising. 


but  would  the  critics  give  up  our 
standard  of  living  for  the  life  with 
the  tribe? 

Unlike  some  other  members  of  his 
profession  Mr.  Kudner  is  not  bubbling 
over  with  predictions  about  the  al¬ 
leged  boom  which  is  scheduled  to  fol¬ 
low  huge  defense  expenditures.  He 
did  not  say  it,  but  the  impression  was 
that  he  believes  the  prospects  have 
been  exaggerated.  His  opinion  is  that 
when  wage  earners  get  higher  wages 
they  spend  their  money  first  on  neces¬ 
sities  such  as  doctor,  dentist,  and 
grocery  bills — and  last  of  all  on  lux¬ 
uries. 

In  spite  of  his  many  executive  duties 
Mr.  Kudner  is  still  a  copy  writer. 
There’s  a  typewriter  in  his  office  near 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Rockefeller 
Center  buildings  and  he  keeps  his 
hand  in  at  his  old  forte.  The  story 
is  that  he  has  written  copy  for  the 
Goodyear  accoimt  without  interrup¬ 
tion  since  1916. 

Thrill  of  Copywrltiag 
“Writing  copy  is  the  biggest  thrill 
of  all,”  he  says.  “When  you  sit  down 
at  the  typewriter  you  come  face  to 
face  with  the  essentials.” 

On  the  subject  of  copy  he  speaks 
with  the  directness  of  one  who  has 
been  at  it  for  a  long  time. 

“What  kind  of  men  do  we  want  for 
copywriting?  First,  one  who  can 
think,  and  there  are  fewer  of  these 
than  you  imagine.  Second,  one  who 
knows  people.  And  third,  one  who 
can  use  the  tools  of  his  trade;  or,  in 
other  words,  one  who  can  write.” 

He  lists  these  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  This  establishes  the  point 
that  literary  ability  is  not  the  fore¬ 
most  consideration  by  any  means  and 
it  blasts  the  old  bromide  that  all  good 
copywriters  are  disappointed  novelists 
or  poets. 

Furthermore,  it  corrects  a  popular 
impression  that  copywriters  compose 
their  pieces  in  private  towers,  far 
from  the  cry  of  John  Q.  Public. 

Writers  Should  Circulate 
“A  good  copywriter  gets  around,” 
Mr.  Kudner  says.  “If  a  man  is  to 
write  copy  about  the  new  Buick,  he 
ought  to  get  out  and  ride  in  the  car 
and  see  for  himself.” 

In  this  regard  he  is  constantly  urg¬ 
ing  his  men  to  get  out  and  meet  and 
know  as  many  people  as  possible.  He 
follows  his  own  advice.  He  travels 
constantly  and  as  fast  as  possible, 
meeting  many  different  people  in  all 
sections. 

His  love  of  speed  and  the  pressing 
duties  of  business  long  ago  led  him  to 
adopt  the  airplane  as  a  principal  means 
of  conveyance.  He  is  satisfied  only 
with  the  best  and  fastest  plane.  Re¬ 
cently  he  acquired  a  $112,000  Lock¬ 
heed  plane,  the  latest  of  its  kind.  It 
was  so  new  that  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
with  a  priority  on  that  model,  ordered 
that  it  be  returned  to  the  factory. 
This  was  done  of  course  and  for  the 
present  Mr.  Kudner  is  without  his  own 
plane.  He  has  already  sold  one  of 
his  ships  to  the  British  government. 
One  of  his  planes  was  equipped  with 
a  desk  so  that  Mr.  Kudner  could 
work  even  while  in  flight.  Over  at 


his  agency  they  say  it  is  not  unusual 
for  him  and  about  10  colleagues  to 
take  off  at  a  moment’s  notice  for  a 
quick  trip  to  one  of  their  clients.  Air¬ 
planes,  it  seems,  also  come  in  handy 
when  Mr.  Kudner  commutes  either  to 
his  ranch  in  New  Mexico  or  to  his 
farm  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Kudner  believes  that  one  of  the 
best  trainings  a  future  copywriter  can 
get  is  on  a  small  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  Here  again  he  knows  of 
what  he  speaks,  for  he  started  his 
own  career  on  his  father’s  weekly 
newspaper  in  Lapeer,  Mich.  ’This  was 
good  experience,  not  only  for  the  re¬ 
porting,  but  the  ads  he  wrote  for  the 
corner  grocer,  the  hours  he  spent 
selling  ads,  and  the  knowledge  he  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  mechanics  of  putting  out 
a  newspaper. 

He  left  the  hometown  pa[)er  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  where  as  a  reporter 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  named  Ralph  Estep 
who  offered  him  a  job  with  the  old 
Cheltelham  agency  in  New  York. 
When  Charles  Elrwin  and  Lew  Wasey 
formed  Erwin,  Wasey  in  1915  Mr. 
Kudner  joined  the  agency  as  copy¬ 
writer.  It  was  here  that  he  team^ 
up  with  the  late  O.  B.  Winters,  an¬ 
other  famous  copywriter.  He  resigned 
as  president  of  the  agency  in  1935  to 
found  his  own  organization. 

Mr.  Kudner  says  that  newspaper 
writing  is  particularly  valuable  to  the 
copywriter  as  it  teaches  him  how  to 
pull  the  pertinent  facts  from  a  mass  of 
information  and  present  them  clearly 
and  interestingly. 

But  to  the  tenderfot  who  comes  to 
him  for  advice  he  advises  more  than 
newspaper  work.  His  first  question 
is:  Do  you  think  advertising  is  as 
intricate  a  business  as,  for  instance, 
pliunbing  or  carpentry?  If  the  answer 
is  yes,  Mr.  Kudner  then  asks  if  the 
aspiring  copywriter,  like  the  carpenter 
or  plumber,  is  willing  to  give  three 
or  four  years  to  learning  his  trade. 

Provided  the  answer  is  still  affirma¬ 
tive  he  then  suggests  the  stint  on  a 
small  newspaper.  After  that  he  ad¬ 
vises  selling  experience,  first  of  the 
door-to-door  variety,  followed  by  a 
sales  job  which  will  bring  him  in  con¬ 
tact  with  dealers  and  wholesalers. 
Following  this  he  advises  experience 
in  a  small  advertising  agency  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  learn  all 
branches  of  the  business. 


MORE  FM  UCENSES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  issued  frequency  modulation  sta¬ 
tion  licenses,  subject  to  determination 
of  “the  newspaper  issue,”  to  ’The 
Evening  News  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  WBNS,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  O.; 
and  Baton  Rouge  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Evening  News  Press, 
Inc.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  for  a  stand¬ 
ard  broadcast  station  permit  has  been 
placed  in  the  files  pending  disposition 
of  the  newspaper  issue. 

WINE  ADS  INCREASED 

The  California  Wine  Advisory  Board 
will  spend  $2,500,000  or  more  during 
the  next  three  years  to  promote  and 
advertise  California  wines.  This  is  a 
rough  increase  of  $500,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  campaign.  Seventy  news¬ 
papers  in  14  states  will  be  used  for  a 
summer  cam{)aign  on  wine,  and  this 
fall,  more  than  200  papers  will  carry 
wine  ads  when  the  full  campaign  gets 
under  way.  Expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising  are  based  on  wine  sales  which 
are  reported  to  have  increased  7%  in 
1941.  J,  Walter  Thompson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  handles  the  account. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


MBS  Accepts  FCC  Rules; 
NBC  and  CBS  May  Fight 


zation;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  stated,  great  and  too  dangerous  to  the  rnai 
the  purpose  is  to  increase  the  number  tenance  of  free  institutions.’’  On  i 
of  networks  and  extend  their  benefits  other  hand,  the  discussion  continu 


O  TWr  stations  not  served  now.  control  must  not  be  permitted  to  “ 

^1  KC.  ^  dUd  I VI  yr  ^  J  I  unless  there  be  bona  fide  competi-  into  an  even  more  dangerous  pitj 

*  ^  M  tion  among  stations,  it  was  warned,  the  concentration  of  that  power  in 

ACCEPTANCE  by  the  Mutual  Broad-  the  organization’s  board  meets  Mon-  govei^ent  ownership  or  harj^  of  self-perpetuating  man, 

^  ^  •  ci  T  •  j  •  -  xTATi  __  a  detailed  regulation  such  as  now  ap-  ment  groups, 

casting  Company  of  the  FCCs  May  day  in  St.  Louis  during  the  NAB  con-  railr^ds  and  telephone  com-  Ownership  by  a  network  of  a  , 

3  report  ordenng  drastic  new  regu-  vention.  _  _  . 

A  crivAn  arAa  urill 


lations  designed  to  prevent  the  de- 


:  ^  detailed  regulation  such  as  now  ap-  ment  groups.” 

mtion  ag  e  -  railroads  and  telephone  com-  Ownership  by  a  network  of  a  g 

s  i  •  -  j  •  •  panies.  tion  in  a  given  area  will,  under  i 

Po  o  e  ^wpmg^ ecision  Neither  of  the  alternatives  meets  terms  of  the  order,  be  ground  for  | 

as  Ae  requirernent  t^t  NBC  give  American  system,”  fusing  a  second  i^rmUto  the  « 


velopment  of  monopoly  in  the  ra^  was  Ae  requirernent  tlmt  NBC  give  American  system, 

broadcastmg  mdustry  was  announced  up  either  its  red  or  blue  network,  .,  oh<!PrvP>d 

May  7  after  the  larger  networks,  and  the  miling  which  protects  against  *  ,  .  ^  « 


NBC  and  CBS,  had  indicated  that  single  ownership  of  two  networks,  or 
they  may  fight  the  order  as  “the  two  affiliated  stations,  in  a  given  area. 


Against  Government  Ownership 


Striking  down  provisions  of  existing  Public  need. 


operators,  unless  the  objecticm 
overcome  by  an  affiirmative  sho«i 


first  paralyzing  blow  at  freedom  of 
the  air.’’ 


Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  co^^cte  betv^n  stations  and  net-  network  of  NBC  is  used  « 

regulation  which  concerns  a  station’s  buffer  to  protect  the  “powerful  r 


The  commission  charged  that 


The  order’s  endorsement  by  MBS  control  over  its  own  advertising  rates.  network”  aeainst  eomnetitinn. 

brought  out  into  the  open  that  net-  Some  affiliation  contracts  penalize  a  demanded  that  stations  be  left  fr^  to  are  in  S  wise  wmSuve 

work’s  long-standing  differences  with  station  for  selling  time  to  national  ad-  .^.Jeet  prograiM.  Further  g  ^  ^  compeuuve 

the  National  and  Columbia  chains,  vertisers  at  less  than  the  rate  which  commission  ended  the  option^  Refusal  of  NBC  and  CBS  to  t. 
which  it  accused  of  exercising  “ex-  the  network  charces  for  the  station’s  l^°“r  clause  which  permits  a  net-  ^ 


year  on  operating  agreements,  and 


protect  the  “powerful 


the  network  charges  for  the  station’s 


Refusal  of  NBC  and  CBS  to  pou 
affiliated  stations  to  air  the  Worl 


cessive  control  and  domination.”  In  time,  and  thus  hinders  it  from  com-  work  to  require  can^llation  of  sched- 
a  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt,  peting  with  the  network,  FCC  pre-  ^1^  programs  ^d  substitution  of 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune  faced.  during  certain  hours  of  the  ^  ^t®®**** 


business  manager  and  president  of  the 
Mutual  network,  and  Alfred  J.  Mc- 
Cosker,  MBS  board  chairman,  said: 
“Although  Mutual  is  adversely  af¬ 
fected  in  some  respects,  these  stock¬ 
holders  (MBS)  believe  the  commis- 


Free  Borgoiaiag  for  Ad>  investigation  upon  which  the  minion  hung  ite  order  for  eliminate 

“A  contract  of  this  kind,  providing  report  is  based  foimd  Radio  Corpora-  excl^vity  provisions  from  cor 
a  severe  penalty  for  price-cutting,”  tion  of  America  (parent  corporation  '^e  commission  wUl  requi 

said  the  conunission,  “is  equivalent  to,  of  the  two-network  NBC)  grown  to  “f*  scions  reserve  to  tha 

and  has  the  same  effect  as,  a  price-  the  point  where  it  “bestrides  whole  s®1vm  the  n^t  to  u^  rnateri^  snp 


System,  was  a  peg  on  which  the  cod 


I 


report  is,  on  the  whole,  sound  industries,  dwarfing  its  competitors  in  ' 


Sions  repon  is,  on  Uie  wnoie,  SOUna  ,  ,,  ,  T  ,  ,  -  Ml 

and  highly  commendable  for  its  thor-  **  “  ^^amst  the  pubhc  interest  for  a  each - Whether  tl^  ramified  and  ^re  affiliated. 


ouehness  fairness  and  lone  ranee  ®^**o*'  licensee  to  enter  into  a  con-  powerful  enterprise  with  its  consistent  Th®  reduction  from  five  years  to  ( 


enlightened  vision.” 

MBS  Sees  Real  Cornpetmen  pete  for  national  business.  independent  concerns  is  desirable,  is  wi A  networks  annually.”  That, It  w 

♦  *^^x®-®~  “We  believe  that  the  public  interest  not  to  be  decided  here.  We  have  pointed  out,  permits  readjustmec 

p-am  add^,  for  t^  first  time  ring  served  and  listeners  sup-  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  call  necessary  to  improved  programs. 

the  ra  lo  in  tis^  an  opporhmity  pjjg^j  with  the  best  programs  if  sta-  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Argument  made  at  public  hearing 

for  genume  competition,  fr^  of  ex-  bargain  freely  with  national  ad-  public  to  the  broader  problems  raised  fft®  proposed  regulations  woni 

cepive  control  and  doimnatioii  here-  ygrtisers.”  by  this  concentration  of  power  in  destroy  national  network  service  wa 


tract  with  a  network  which  has  the  tendency  to  grow  and  expand  into  ft*®  tenure  of  contracts  was  orden 
effect  of  decreasing  its  ability  to  com-  new  fields  at  the  expense  of  smaller  f®  leave  stations  “free  to  negotia 
pete  for  national  business.  independent  concerns  is  desirable,  is  with  networks  annually.”  That,  it  w 


for  genuine  competition,  free  of  ex¬ 
cessive  control  and  domination  here¬ 
tofore  exercised  over  the  entire  in- 


by  this  concentration  of  power  in  destroy  national  network  service 


dustry  by  two  other  national  network  repeatedly  em- 

companies.  phasized  in  the  report  that  it  has  no 

NBC  officials  in  Washington  indi-  desire  to  abandon  that  tvne  of  orcani- 


The  commission  complimented  the  the  hands  of  a  single  group.”  dismissed  as  “the  exaggeration  of  a 

;twork  systems  and  repeatedly  em-  The  commission  declared  against  vocacy.” 

lasized  in  the  report  that  it  has  no  government  ownership  of  broadcast-  InRux  to  Other  Media  Denied 


cated  May  5  that  they  might  chal- 

COMMERCMt  TELEVISION  BEGINS  JUtr  I  ^  = 

discontinue  either  its  Red  or  Blue  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  5— Full  commercial  use  of  television  beginning  oth®r  o*  advertising,  ai 

network.  The  regulations,  which  be-  July  1  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  „ft  roach®s  them  in  a  differa 

come  effective  in  90  days,  would  make  The  art  has  been  in  the  experimental  stage  pending  an  agreement,  now  J 

it  impossible  for  NBC  to  continue  to  reached,  on  standards  of  transmission  which  would  permit  all  television  re-  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ....  ^ ,  ®  ®o  ™ 

operate  two  networks;  prohibit  licens-  ceiving  sets  to  bring  in  the  programs  of  all  licensed  stations.  Engineers  have  ^  suMestod  W^^theh  h 

ing  of  two  stations  in  the  same  area  agreed  on  line  and  frame  frequencies  of  525  and  30,  respectively.  Frequency  gjgjence  that  the^whole  structuw  i 
to  one  network  unless  it  could  be  modulation  is  required  for  the  sound  accompanying  the  pictures.  Licensees  commercial  broadcasting  will  coUan 
shown  that  this  was  in  the  public  in-  will  be  required  to  provide  service  a  minimum  of  15  hours  weekly.  Elxperi-  thcji-  relations  with  outlets 

terest,  and  regxilate  sharply  the  con-  mental  licenses  have  been  granted  to  operators  in  several  sections  of  the  modified  along  the  lines  indicated  1 

tract  affiliations  between  networks  and  United  States,  providing  the  nucleus  for  a  widespread  service.  To  insure  prospect  that  advertisers  will  de«^ 

stations.  competition,  not  more  than  three  stations  will  be  licensed  under  single  radio  in  favor  of  newspapers,  ma^ 


phasized  in  the  report  that  it  has  no  government  ownership  of  broadcast- 
desire  to  abandon  that  type  of  organi-  ing  stations  as  creative  of  powers  “too 


“Everyone  familiar  with  broadcai 
ing  as  an  advertising  medium  knw 
that  radio  reaches  a  different  audia 


stations.  compet 

Both  Niles  Trammell,  president  of  control 
NBC,  and  William  S.  Paley,  CBS  pres¬ 
ident,  issued  statements  on  May  4  at-  $041 


S04P  MAKERS  SPENT  12%  OF  SALES  FOR  ADS 


tacking  the  new  network  regulations.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  5— The  “Soap,  Cottonseed  Products  and  Cook- 


zines,  or  billboards  is  singularly 
convincing. 

“If  the  industry  cannot  go  fore 
on  a  competitive  basis,  if  the  s 


Chaos,  not  further  competition,  ing  Fats  Manufacturing  Corporations”  spend  12.3%  of  their  sales  dollar  for  stantial  restraints  upon  competi 


would  result  from  the  blow  aimed  at  advertising,  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  has  found  in  a  survey  of  10  corpo-  which  we  seek  to  eliminate  are 


the  American  system  of  broadcast-  rations  which  accounted  for  1939  sales  aggregating  $458,567,504,  or  approxi-  pensable  to  the  industry,  then  i 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Trammell.  He  termed  mately  70%  of  the  industry’s  products  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  must  frankly  concede  that  broadcai 
the  rules  “a  definite  step  toward  com-  jn  the  “Silverware  and  Plated  Ware  Manufacturing”  industry,  advertising  ing  is  not  properly  a  competitive  a 

plete  government  control  of  radio’  costs  were  5.3%  of  sales.  That  percentage  was  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  finan-  dustry.  If  this  be  the  case,  we 

and  said  whether  intended  or  not  they  reports  of  eight  corporations  accounting  for  67%  of  the  industry’s  sales  onunend  that  the  Congress  shi 
would  idtimately  ^^tioy  the  ft®®"  in  1939.  Census  Bureau  reports  show  aggregate  sales  in  that  year  of  $41,920,-  amend  the  Conununications  Act  I 

dom  of  the  mr.  NBC,  he  declaim,  ggg  for  the  eight  firms.  authorize  and  direct  regulations 


is  suddenly  given  90  days  “to  make  a 

forc^  sale  (of  one  of  its  two  net-  5^  Q  Qp  INDIANA  AGAIN  USING  NEWSPAPER  ADS  try  with  adequate  safeguards  to 
works)  or  to  destroy  what  took  15  ne^sPAPER  ADVERTISING  will  again  be  the  “backbone  medium”  of  tect  listeners  advertisers, 
years  eve  op.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana’s  current  campaign,  featuring  “Red  consumere.  We  believe,  however, 

Faley  AHack*  Rales  Crown  2  to  1,”  a  message  successfully  introduced  last  year,  according  to  rompetition,  pven  a  fair  test, 

If  the  commission  succeeds  in  en-  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising  manager.  A  total  of  1,721  newspapers,  as  com-  .  ®*  Protect  the  pimlic  mterest. 
forcirig  the  regulations,  Mr.  Paley  de-  pared  with  1,713  last  year,  will  carry  the  advertising  in  13  mid-west  states.  '®  _  ®  ®ncan  sj^tem. 
cl^,  neWks  will  ^me  mere  ^his  list  includes  1,232  weeklies  and  489  daUies.  “When  a  well  and  soundly 

catch-as-catch-can,  fly-by-nig  t  re  -  j^anaged  institution,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  spends  millions  of  .  evUtin/’  pontrerts  and 
lers  of  oroerams.  He  said  the  first  j  ,i  ,  ^  #  j  .  -x  j  existing  contracts  and  arn 

paralyztog  Wow  will  have  been  struck  doUars  each  year,  year  after  year,  for  advertising  m^w^pers.  it  do^  re  ^^e  effective  date  is  def 

^  fr^om  of  the  air”  because  a  com-  ^ly^cause  practical  experience  proves  that  it  is  good  busmess,  declared  90  days.  The  regulations 

vxexw-  MT.  NUlUl.  AAminff  riAtwvirlr  AumArcfiirk  aF  Qf.fl 


authorize  and  direct  regulations 
propriate  to  a  noncompetitive  ind 
try  with  adequate  safeguards  to  j 


at  freedom  of  the  air”  because  a  com¬ 
mission  exercising  such  drastic  pow¬ 
ers  “without  even  going  to  Congress 
for  authority  will  have  reduced  the 


THEATRES  BARRED  FROM  EJECTING  CRITICS 


cerning  network  ownership  of  statu 
may  be  further  extended  from  ti 
to  time  with  respect  to  any  station 


networks  and  stations  of  America  to  NEW  YORK  STATE  drama  critics  are  assured  of  admission  to  theatres,  no  permit  the  orderly  disposition  of 


impotent  vassals,  able  to  survive  only  matter  how  “unfavorably”  they  report  performances,  under  a  bill  signed  erties,  the  announcement  stated 


60  long  as  they  please  the  regulatory  May  1  by  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  The  new  statute  makes  it  unlawful 


authority.” 

The  National  Association  of  Broad 


to  eject  from  or  refuse  admission  to  a  public  entertainment  to  any  person 
over  21  years  of  age  who  presents  a  ticket  before  the  performance  begins. 


Commissioners  Norman  S.  Case  * 
T.  A.  M.  Craven  disrented  from  < 
report,  written  by  Chairman  Jams 


casters  Executive  Committee  met  in  Democratic  Assemblyman  Irwin  D.  Davidson,  New  York  City,  sponsor  Fly  and  concurred  in  by  Commi 


New  York  May  7  to  consider  the  FCC  of  the  measure,  said  it  was  designed  to  “prevent  exclusion  from  theatres  of  ers  Paul  A.  Walker,  George  H.  P«; 


report,  but  deferred  any  action  until  drama  critics  just  because  they  write  unfavoraWy  of  performances.” 


F.  I.  Thompson,  and  Ray  C.  Wake' 


f. 
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advent  of  death,  taxes  and  convoys  to  BRITAIN  ENGROSS  CARTOONISTS 


Chi.  Daily  News 
To  Get  Missouri 
lournalism  Award 

Ta  Rung  Pao  oi  Chungking 
Also  to  Be  Honored  .  .  .  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  Next  Week 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  8 — The  Chicago 
Daily  News  will  receive  the  bronze 
medal  of  honor  awarded  annually  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  to  an  American  newspa¬ 
per,  and  Leland  Stowe,  a  member  of 
that  paper’s  foreign  news  staff,  will 
receive  similar  recognition  for  his 
work  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  Dean 
frank  L.  Martin  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Formal  presentation  will 
be  made  here  May  15  during  the 
jchool’s  annual  Journalism  Week. 
Dean  Martin  said  the  award  was 
e  to  the  Daily  News  “because  of 
long  career  as  a  newspaper  per- 
ing  great  public  service  and  be- 
of  its  exceptional  development 
coverage  of  important  intema- 
p>nal  news  and  its  interpretation  of 
fiat  news.’’  Stowe  was  cited  “for  his 
iguished  work  as  a  foreign  cor- 
^wi^ndent  and  particularly  for  his 
iceming  and  vivid  presentation  of 
cry  phase  of  the  present  war.” 

Chinese  Paper  Honored 
Other  medals  will  be  awarded  as 
Hows:  Foreign  newspaper  —  Ta 

«ng  Pao  of  Chungking  and  Hong 
png,  China,  “for  its  liberal  policy, 
p  thoroughness  of  news  coverage,  its 
““  influence  through  its  fearless 
rials  and  because  of  its  continu- 
of  publication  in  the  face  of 
at  handicaps.” 

Advertising  man — Henry  Ewald,  di- 

Icting  head  of  Campbell-Ewald,  De- 
oit  advertising  agency,  “for  his  dis- 
“uished  service  to  advertising  and 
^  his  deep  and  abidii^  respect  for 
aid  to  the  profession  of  adver- 

kissouri  newspaper  —  Southeast 
urian,  published  at  Cape  Gi- 
eau.  Mo.,  by  Fred  Naeter  and 
rge  Naeter,  “for  its  noteworthy 
^tivation  of  its  opportunities  which 
p  converted  it  to  a  paper  nationally 
ipognized  among  dailies  of  small 
yculation.” 

Missouri  publisher — H.  S.  Jewell, 
ident  of  Springfield  Newspapers, 
because  of  “his  work  as  a  pub- 
■  iwhich  represents  the  essential 


characteristics  of  the  builders  and 
conservators  responsible  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  greatness  of  the 
daily  newspaper  of  America.” 

Alumni  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism — Frank  H. 
King,  chief  of  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  “for  his  out¬ 
standing  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  Associated  Press  and  for  his  strict 
observance  of  the  function  and  ideals 
of  the  American  newspaper  for  which 
his  work  was  done  as  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press;  and  Ralph 
H.  Turner,  business  manager  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
“for  his  distinguished  service  in  both 
the  profession  and  the  business  of 
journalism.” 

All  individuals  receiving  medals 
will  attend  the  ceremonies  in  person, 
and  all  newspapers  being  honored 
will  be  represented. 

SNPA  Meet  May  19-21 
At  Edgewater  Park 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  8 — Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  for  the  39th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  at  Edge- 
water  Gulf  Hotel,  Edgewater  Park, 
Miss.,  May  19-21,  indicate  the  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
two  previous  conventions  held  at  this 
place. 

The  convention  will  be  formally 
opened  with  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  directors  Sunday  evening  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  manager 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  be  called  to  order  at  9: 30 
Monday  morning  by  President  A.  W. 
Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald.  The  address  of  wel¬ 
come  will  be  by  Governor  Paul  John¬ 
son,  governor  of  Mississippi.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  officers  and  committee  chair¬ 
men  will  follow. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  program 
are  Harold  Jacobs,  assistant  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Wage-Hour  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  and  Arnold  Vas 
Dias,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  now  the  head  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  News  Agency, 
ANETA.  Other  speakers  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Special  features  of  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  a  symposium  titled 
“What’s  Ahead  for  Newspapers,”  par¬ 
ticipants  being  Clark  Howell,  Carey 
Dowd,  Ralph  Nicholson,  Carl  Jones, 
and  Dave  Vandivier.  An  advertising 
clinic  will  be  conducted  by  Harry 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Advertis¬ 


ing  Committee  of  SNPA  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Birmingham 
News  and  Age-Herald.  A  circulation 
clinic  will  be  conducted  by  Jack  Estes, 
formerly  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 
The  report  of  the  ABC  committee  on 
the  visualization  plan  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  non-metropolitan  group,  which 
includes  publishers  of  newspapers 
with  circulations  less  than  15,000,  will 
hold  a  dinner  meeting  Monday.  This 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Dave  Vandivier,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

The  annual  Walter  H.  Savory  Golf 
Tournament  will  be  conducted  Tues¬ 
day  with  three  sections:  one  for  the 
guests,  another  for  the  ladies,  and  a 
third  for  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Free  News  Traffic 
As  Peace  Clause 
Urged  by  Cooper 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  7 — A  free 
press  is  necessary  to  world  peace  and 
should  be  given  “effective  considera¬ 
tion”  in  peace  negotiations  “if  this 
war  ends  to  our  liking,”  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  said  today  at  the  121st  birth¬ 
day  celebration  of  Indiana  University, 
his  alma  mater.  The  university 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  to  Mr.  Cooper,  a  native  of 
Columbus,  Ind.,  and  son  of  one  of  the 
school’s  first  woman  students. 

President  Herman  B.  Wells  paid 
tribute  to  the  Associated  Press  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  saying  they  had  been 
prominent  in  developing  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  “the  most  accurate  and 
comprehensive  news  coverage  in  the 
world.” 

Turned  Down  at  Vorsaillns 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  principal  address 
of  the  Foundation  Day  program,  said 
the  present  war  “simply  had  to  be” 
because  “the  nations  of  the  European 
continent  had  no  unbiased  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  about  their  neighbors 
and  no  unbiased  information  whatever 
about  their  own  governments.” 

Recalling  that  signers  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty  had  turned  down  a  sug¬ 
gested  provision  for  establishment  of 
“the  free  exchange  of  news  without 
censorship  and  freedom  of  the  press 
to  print  it,”  Mr.  Cooper  said  that  “if 
this  war  ends  to  our  liking  the  nego¬ 
tiators  of  another  peace  treaty  could 


bring  a  happier  day”  and  “neighbor¬ 
liness”  to  Europe  by  providing  for  a 
free  press  “as  we  know  it  here.” 

“Then,”  he  added,  “if  we  have  not 
permanently  lost  our  own  free  press 
by  getting  too  deeply  involved  our¬ 
selves,  the  outlook  for  world  peace 
should  be  brighter.” 

Mr.  Cooper  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
correspondents  who  are  reporting  the 
present  war,  declaring  that  their  job 
“in  this  war  is  what  General  Sherman 
said  war  itself  is.” 

“Indeed,”  he  said,  “reportorial  as¬ 
signments  in  other  wars  were  rocking 
chair  jobs  compared  to  what  our  men 
are  undergoing  today.  I  could  tell 
you,  if  I  had  time,  about  privations, 
successes,  failures,  risks  and  death  in 
this  work.  Those  are  experiences 
personally  confronted  by  a  few  as  a 
service  to  readers  at  home.” 

Hit  4-Poiiit  Program 

Mr.  Cooper  outlined  four  points 
which  he  said  he  hoped  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  next  peace  treaty: 

“First,  establish  freedom  of  the 
press  throughout  Europe  as  we  know 
it  here;  second,  guarantee  that  the 
news  agency  in  each  coimtry  be 
owned  and  controlled  mutually  by  the 
newspapers  it  serves;  third,  permit 
each  agency  to  make  such  interna¬ 
tional  news  exchange  agreements  as 
it  chooses,  and  fourth,  prohibit  the 
covert  inclusion  in  any  news  service 
of  selfish  international  propaganda. 

“The  latter  alone  would  establish  a 
happier  day  for  Europe.  The  plan 
would  bring  neighborliness  to  that 
great  continent.” 

■ 

NEWSBOYS  ELECTION 

Los  Angeles,  May  6— The  National 
Labor  Relation  Board’s  first  election 
to  determine  a  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  full-time  newsboys  and 
checkmen  will  be  held  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  May  14  and  15,  it  was 
stated  today  by  William  Walsh,  act¬ 
ing  regional  director.  The  four  papers 
involved,  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Times,  Herald  and  Express,  and  News, 
have  been  notified,  and  printed  notices 
will  go  out  by  Thursday  to  the  ap¬ 
proximately  850  boys  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  vote.  'The  actual  number 
of  registrations  is  more  than  1,300, 
the  excess  representing  the  duplica¬ 
tion  where  boys  handle  two  or  more 
papers.  Separate  elections  will  be 
held  for  each  of  the  papers,  as  or¬ 
dered  hy  the  Board  last  January,  and 
each  boy  will  vote  in  the  election  for 
each  paper  he  sells.  The  elections  will 
be  conducted  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Bldg. 


DEEPER  AND  DEEPER  AND  DEEPER 
AND  DEEPER  AND  GURGLE  .  .  . 


SAILING  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN 


NEVER  MORE  CERTAIN 


■V.  G.  Svoboda  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


— Fred  L.  Packer  in  Neie  York  Mirror. 


— Bruce  Russell  in  Los  .inpeles  Times. 
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Advertising’s  Function 
In  War  Analyzed 


crease  the  production  of  eggs  and  commercial  advertising  in  England. 


poultry,  etc. 


There  has  been  a  long  period  of  prep. 


“The  Defense  Contracts  Service,  aration  here,  and  businesses  have  hai 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  an  opportxinity  to  adjust  their  sights 


speeding  up  the  defense  program  to  the  long  range,  as  well  as  to  tht 
through  the  medium  of  sub-contract-  short  range  job  at  hand. 


N.  W.  Ayer  Executive  Cites  Experience 
Of  British  . . .  Paid  Space  Liberally 
Used  by  Government  Agencies 
By  JOSEPH  DRAGONETTI 


ing,  is  only  one  division  of  the  Office  “That  should  mean  a  better  under- 


of  Production  Management  that  has  standing  of  the  function  of  advertising 
an  important  story  to  tell,  and  could  during  an  emergency,  apart  from  its 
use  advertising  in  telling  it  with  good  responsibilities  to  the  government, . 
results.  there  was  opportunity  for  in  Eng- 1 

“The  Treasury  Department  is  con-  land.  That  function,  of  course,  is  to| 


sidering  the  practicability  of  using  a  keep  before  the  public  the  steps  being 
broad  advertising  program  to  help  sell  made  in  research  and  prepsaration  by 


PHILADELPHIA,  May  6 — ^Today’s  war  ness,  should  be  entrusted  to  men  who  the  new  Defense  Bonds,  thus  following  progressive  industries  to  keep  men  em- 
is  total  war.  Today’s  defense  miist  imderstood  mass  psychology  and  the  a  p)ath  which  led  to  success  in  England,  ployed,  and  to  keep  wages  turning 


be  total  defense.  In  total  defense,  ad-  mechanics  of  advertising,  and  who  The  War  Department  is  already  an  over,  after  the  ^  extraordinary  job 
vertising  has  were  equipped  through  training  and  advertiser,  having  begun  last  Septem-  defense  pr^uction  is  finished. 


vastly  greater  experience  to  present  messages  in  such  ber  to  use  paid  advertising  in  support  “The  ability  of  American  busmen  I 
responsibilities  a  way  that  they  would  be  seen,  heard  of  its  campaign  for  regular  army  re-  look  beyond  the  immediate  horiioii[ 
than  if  warfare  and  heeded.  The  splendid  way  in  cruits  and  flying  cadets.  Public  in-  and  plan  for  a  ^und  future  will  be 
were  still  pri-  which  advertising  in  Ekigland  an-  terest  in  what  the  government  has  to  severely  tested  in  the  event  of  n 
marily  the  clash  swered  its  country’s  call  should  be  an  say  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  stand-  emergency  which  requires  total  de¬ 


emergency  which  requires  total  de- 


of  armed  forces  inspiration  to  the  advertising  industry  ard  readership  reports  give  the  army  fense.  As  an  integral  part  of  Amcr- 


in  a  fixed  area  of  over  here. 


conflict. 

We  have  had 


recruiting  campaign  top  efficiency  rat-  ican  business,  advertising  will 


British  Spent  £1,107,426  for  Adt 


ings  in  attracting  readers  in  the  audi-  tested  in  the  same  crumble.  If  at 
ence  desired.  ca*^  judge  by  what  has  been  done  n 


We  have  had  ..t  j-  j  ^  u-  u  ence  desired  can  judge  by  what  has  been  done  n 

an  opportunity  to  the^E^riUh  G^LmmSt  Tr^vinv  on  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  magnificently  in  ^gland,  advertisiiig 

study  the  role  of  gdygrt^ing  is  the  fact  that  during  the  where  advertising  could  serve,  and  buane^  on  the  whole  will  cone 

advertising  in  invisted  coniinue  to  serve,  if  the  ex-  out  with  colors  flymg. 


r-  .  .  .  *1,  If  £1,107,426  in  publication  advertising,  P^rience  in  England  «  a  cntenon  - 

C.  L  Jordan  England  U  the  ^  representing  about  8%  of  there  some  30  Mmistnes  ^d  Zi  wl^anSaS  ReCOfd 

X  t.ri  all  the  display  advertising  carried  dur-  C^vei^ent  Departments  are  usmg  /irKOIlbab  XieCWU 

Britain  is  a  foretaste  of  what  we  are  .  time”  advertising,  we  have  been  told,  and  it  a  1X7" Al¬ 
to  expect  if  total  defense  ^comcs  ^  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  ad-  1X1619^  W  lUl 

neces^y  in  America,  then  advertis-  Govern-  vertismg  could  be  of  service  to  an 


- r -  .  *»A*.  tfUAtXail  ciuu«;u  UlClt  All  UlC  loai,  .  IJ  t.  #  •  . 

necessary  m  America,  then  advertis-  Govern-  vertismg  could  be  of  service  to  an 

ing’s  job  is  cut  out  for  it.  invested  £402,274  in  pubUcation  "'*^her  of  government  agencies, 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  ^“Uon  gdy^^tising,  thus  stepping  up  the  function, 

taken  by  C.  L  Jordan,  execuUve  VIM-  ^^„thly  average  from  £110,742  to  materialize  in 


Merged  With 
Helena  World 


taken  by  C.  L.  Jordan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 


r - t  Pm.  £134,091.  These  figures  are  based  on  j,™.  ‘  i  x  j  •  - - - - - —  —  r— 

in  an  mterview  with  Editor  &  Pub-  Statistical  .  f  ®  for  adverting  UcaUon,  and  the  East  Arkansas  Rtc- 


should  total  defense  materialize  in 
this  country. 


Helena,  Ark.,  May  6 — On  May  1  the 
Helena  World,  in  its  70th  year  of  pub- 


LisHER  today. 

Eaglish  Advertising  Analysed 


AAVrSAA  W  k.,9  VO  l,*a  tACrC**  •  .S  J  #  ^  A  ‘J  1_  — — — - - - - - 

Review,  which  also  reports  that  some  T  ^fenM  effort  outeide  our  ^r-  ^^d,  in  its  seventh  year,  were  consoli- 


30  Ministries  and  Government  De- 


For  this  is  total  war,  which  dated  and  all  assets  of  the  two  papen 


— -  «  •  ACiO  Ot*V*  V  C*  *  ****C**  V  /  U  J  •  A*  A  J  ~  —  — —  — -  — T  — E" 

Mr.  Jordan,  who  has  made  an  anal-  partments  are  using  advertising  to  put  world  domination,  ^d  ^erg  gold  to  the  newly  formed  Heleni 


their  messages  across. 


ysis  of  government  advertising  in  con-  their  messages  across.  Preserve  our  stan^g  World  Publishing  Company.  'Ibel 

junction  with  English  representatives  “Through  its  expenditures,  the  gov-  with  other  natioMai^  potential  allies  combined  paper  is  being  publishedi 

of  the  Ayer  company,  was  invited  to  ernment  has  become  the  largest  user  iwssible.  The  Rockefeller  Com-  from  the  Helena  World  plant  but  plansl  pa 

outiine  some  of  the  services  which,  of  advertising  in  England,”  Mr.  Jordan  “  already  ^mg  advertising  tor  are  already  being  made  for  expansion 

in  his  opinion,  advertising  could  per-  stated.  “If  we  are  to  approximate  purpose  in  Latm  Arnerica,  and  this  and  the  construction  of  a  new  horns 

:w%  fVkie  /vMinfrv  durincz  si  W&r  Knal  An/I’e  ovrkariAnrvA  ♦1,0  «o,,o-r,mo-f  only  tne  beginning  of  a  broad  The  naoer  is  nublished  every  week 


form  in  this  country  during  a  war  England’s  experience,  the  government  ?“y  oe  only  the  ^gmning  of  a  broad  The  paper  is  published  every  weeki 
emergency.  would  become  the  largest  user  of  ad-  ng  into  play  day  afternoon  except  Saturday  and  vi. 

-When  defense  co.»ist«i  basically  ot  yertfeing  here  in  fte  even,  of  actual  ‘A'JS  "H  I 


the  organization  and  maintenance  of  involvement.  It  is  interesting,  in 
armed  forces,”  Mr.  Jordan  said,  “the  view  of  this  prospect,  to  consider  some 
problems  of  instruction  and  morale  of  the  areas  where  advertising  could 
were  relatively  simple.  The  fighting  serve. 


It  is  interesting  in  cultivation  of  foreign  markets  in  edition. 

spect,  to  consider  some  large-scale  experi-  Charles  M.  Young,  who  has  b«: 

I - _j - _ ij  ence.  publisher  of  the  World  for  27  yeani  Bi 


- - -  -  ,  |.  —  -  .  —  AiailVAACIX;  AACAC  dKClAll  WC  AlUl 

forces  were  imder  milito^  disciphne.  The  Federal  Security  Administra-  turn  to  the  experience  of  England. 
Therefore,  policies  needed  only  Jc  “e  tion  with  its  national  nutrition  cam-  “The  Ministries  of  Food  and  Ho 


“But  how  will  defense  advertising  jg  president  of  the  new  company  an: 
be  handled?  Here  again  we  might  will  continue  as  general  manager  oS 


the  paper.  Jack  M.  Young,  editor 


ThereroM,  poucies  ^  uon  wun  us  nanonai  nutrition  cam-  “The  Ministries  of  Food  and  Home  the  World  for  the  past  six  years,  w! 

translated  into  orders  to  obtain  obedi  paign  would  certainly  be  one.  Adver-  Defense,  and  the  Treasury,  were  the  continue  as  editor.  Hs  is  also  secre 


ence  and  everv-  ^  f  ^  j  c  ^  j  ^  “j  achieve-  first  to  institute  consistent  advertising  tary  of  the  publishing  company. 

But,  total  defense  mvo  , the  food  field,  and  could  be  programs,  and  they  set  the  pattern  for  Schot*  l<  Vie*  President 

one— every  man,  woman  and  child.^^  effectively  used  for  such  purposes  as  other  Ministries  and  Departments  to  „  /wo  u\ 

Mr.  Jordan  declared  that  the  more  to  make  the  public  conscious  of  bal-  follow  They  placed  their  advertising  ^’^®“  “chatz,  who  was  preside 

that  is  needed  is  education— intensive  anced  diets  and  dietary  deficiencies,  to  through  the  regular  commercial  chan-  ^*'®  Publishing  Company, 

education  in  what  to  do,  when  and  inform  the  public  of  the  foods  needed  nels  In  so  doing  the  government  ac-  vice-president  of  the  new  compa 

how  to  do  it,  and  why  it  should  be  under  various  conditions,  and  to  teach  complished  two  things  First  it  got  George  L.  Horner  is  treasurer, 

done.  And  the  most  effective  instru-  the  sources  of  vitamins  and  their  the  effective  kind  of  job  that  experi-  P®®*  ^®  ^®^‘^  *®  R®®ord  firm, 

ment  of  educating  masses  of  people  functions  in  nutrition.  u  In  addition  to  the  officers,  memkx 


Schatz  It  Vice-President 

Fred  W.  Schatz,  who  was  presidetl  co 
of  the  Record  Publishing  Company,  J  ar 
vice-president  of  the  new  compai:| 


time,  he  said,  is  advertising.  He  said: 


“The  capacity  developed  commer-  feed  Britain  as  well  as  this  country  di/pVacemerits  caii^ed’ b/ the' new  company  is  capitalized  at  $5C 
cially  by  advertising  for  mstructmg  could  use  advertising  to  augment  the  of  business  ‘as  usual.’  havmg  a  par  value  of 


“The  Department  of  Agriculture  away.  Sedond,  it  ’helped  to  tide  Uie  ^®  directors^include; 

wth  Its  new  problem  of  helping  to  advertising  business  over  the  shock  of  ^‘® 


new  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,® 


the  public  has  been  an  invaluable  as-  consumption  of  surplus  foods,  to  cur-  “The  experience  of  commercial  ad-  P*’  cnanges  in  p 

set  in  the  defense  of  England,  and  tafi  the  consumption  of  those  in  which  vertising  in  this  country  in  the  event  made,  the  entire  sts 

should  be  as  much  or  more  of  jan  shortages  are  likelv  to  occur,  to  in-  of  urnr  uriii  Jian/iUr  r^o-oiioi  ♦Uo*  World  bemg  retamed  for  the 


per  share.  No  changes  in  person 
have  been  made,  the  entire  staff  of  ^ 
World  being  retained  for  the  pre 
The  new  publication  will  be  se 
by  both  the  Associated  Press 
United  Press. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  co: 


— _  *  - - - - —— — ***.  TTAAAWA  vc:*b*d**lK  ***  IXiAd  I^VAUlltAV  All  kllc  CVcIlt  ivr  U  1_  •  x  •  J  #  it_ 

V  dS.  of’ lll-ely  to  ooour.  t.  In-  of  w.r  will  hardly  p.raUol  th.t  of  SrpiStfen  °,;;ii?L‘’S 

JZ.ru.o“’mUtares'*S,a"°weZ''u“  GUATEMALA  DAILY  OPENS  NEW  ORLEANS  OFFICE  unftS 

av^dably  made  in  England  because  ORLE^S,  May  5— The  newspaper  El  fmparciol  of  Guatemala  City,  In  a  statement  announcing  the  or 

of  the  breathless  pace  of  events.  We  o®®  oI  the  great  daUy  newspapers  of  Central  America,  has  sent  Antonio  solidation,  C.  M.  Young  stated  thi 
have  time  for  planning  and  prepara-  Morales  to  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  news  bureau  to  give  direct  North  there  would  be  no  change  in  policy ' 
tion  which  England  did  not  have.  American  news  service  to  El  Imparcial.  The  first  official  journalistic  envoy  the  World.  “The  consolidation  w 
“At  the  outset  of  the  war  in  Eng-  of  a  Central  American  nation  to  establish  an  office  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  effected  so  that  we  could  give  Hele 
land,  the  resources  of  advertising  were  Morales  is  charged  with  a  specific  mission  to  take  practical  steps  to  further  and  this  community  one  active,  liv 
called  up  to  aid  in  the  defense  effort.  President  Roosevelt’s  good  neighbor  policies  between  the  United  States  and  newspaper.  We  believe  one  p< 

The  press  naturally  carried  every  gov-  Central  America.  Aside  from  his  duties  here,  Mr.  Morales  plans  to  attend  P®.*"®  ®®",  serve  the  interests 

ernment  announcement  and  program  Tulane  University  part  time,  to  learn  American  journalistic  methods.  section.” 


as  a  matter  of  news  and  general  wel¬ 
fare,  as  did  the  government-controlled 


fMJAJA  nswsmen  not  exempt  from  draft 


wash™,  ^ 


where  reiteration  and  continuity  were 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  govern¬ 
ment  defense  bonds  and  air-raid  pre¬ 
cautions,  a  controlled  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  was  essential. 

“It  also  was  recognized  that  such  a 
program,  to  reach  maximum  effective- 


as  “necessary  men”— within  the  terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  Herald,  ever 

President  told  his  press  conference  today  draft  regulations  must  be  relaxed  Tei^^  *Cmintv 
to  insure  against  compulsory  mUitary  service  for  skilled  mechanics  ^d  some  has  been  announ^by  GUes  E.  ^ 
of  the  professions,  notably  medicme  and  engmeermg.  But,  he  added,  men  in  publisher,  and  Ed  W.  Coulson  busii 
his  own  profession  of  the  law,  or  newspapermen,  are  not  likely  to  be  passed  manager,  T.  Stanfield  will  ren 
over  in  future  selections.  with  the  Herald  as  city  editor. 
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II 


Ad  Men  Answer  Charge 
That  Copy  Lacks  Details 

Debate  with  Consumers  in  Open  Forum  at 
Final  Day  of  AAAA  Meeting  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

advertising  men  at  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies’  convention  at 
Hot  Springs,  May 


tising  men  when  he  reported  that  a  which  are  short  on  both  taste  and 
survey  of  students  who  attended  a  qucility,  and  not  as  good  as  other 


business  school  showed  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  girls  enrolled  because  they 


brands  that  do  not  sell  well. 
“Advertising  has  sold  products  of 


wanted  to  get  away  from  home,  poor  merit  and  sold  them  successfully 
wanted  more  dates,  and  hoped  to  get  for  many  years,”  Mr.  Montgomery  de¬ 
enough  money  to  buy  some  clothes.  dared.  He  added  that  advertising  also 
“And  before  they  decided  on  the  had  sold  products  for  uses  for  which 
school  they  didn’t  count  the  number  they  were  not  intended.  He  mentioned 


of  typewriters,”  he  added. 


antiseptics  as  falling  in  this  classifica- 


Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  director  of 

the  Committee  on  Consumer  Relations  'i?' 


3,  rallied  to  de¬ 
fend  their  busi¬ 
ness  against  crit- 
icisms  that  it 
does  not  provide 
consumers  with 
enough  detailed 
product  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  final  official 
event  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a 
round-table  dis- 
Guy  C.  Smith  cussion  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning 
and  it  was  here  that  the  ad  men  found 
the  opportimity  to  debate  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  advertising  problem  with  a 
group  of  consumer  experts,  including 
Donald  E.  Montgomery,  director  of 
consumer’s  counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration;  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  R.  Howe,  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Assn.,  and  Dr.  Jessie  V.  Coles 
of  the  New  York  University.  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Dr.  Coles  were  speakers 
on  the  Friday  program. 

Speak  for  AdvertUinq 
Among  the  advertising  men  who 


What  the  well-dressed  man  waars  at  an  AA^  convention.  Lett  to  right:  Mr.  and  indicates  that  adver- 

Mrs.  Don  D.  Patterson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Epste.n  ''•"I*"  tising,  considered  as  a  whole,  does 

Brooks.  Mr.  Petterson,  in  sports  attire,  is  general  manager  of  the  national  advertising  ^  .  -  j  ,  , 

department  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Mr.  Epstein,  executive  vice-president  J 

of  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency.  St.  Louis  wears  the  dinner  jacket:  and  Mr.  Brooks.  °^tion  which  consun^m  have 

national  advertising  manager.  New  York  World-Telegram,  is  in  the  business  suit.  tended  to  overl^k.  He  said  the  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  performance  and 


truthfully  that  it  was  good  for  the 
gums. 

Later  he  said  he  did  not  want  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  arguing 
against  the  general  rim  of  advertising, 
adding  that  his  views  on  the  subject 
could  be  summarized  in  the  condu- 
sion  that  more  product  information 
was  needed  for  all  parties  engaged  in 
the  business  and  that  such  a  trend 
would  not  “put  you  agency  men  out 
of  business.” 

BilliiigtUy's  Speech 

The  stage  for  the  Saturday  discus¬ 
sion  was  set  by  the  speeches  of  the 
day  before. 

On  Friday  morning  Mrs.  Howe 
and  Dr.  Coles  presented  the  consumer’s 
viewpoint  and  then  Allen  L.  Billings¬ 
ley,  president  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.,  in  a  speech  read  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Reydel,  gave  the  agency  man’s 
slant  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Reydel  is 
vice-president  of  Newell-Emmett  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  Billingsley  revealed  that  the 
study  of  the  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising,  soon  to  be 


/unuil^  me  ciuvci  tidAiiu  ♦*  A  ^  *1%  A 

participated  in  the  disc^ion  were  determine  if  factual  advertising  in  Advertising,  who  presided  at  the  f^gq^ently  absent  from  aiTvertisinB 

Atherton  W.  Hobler,  president  of  Ben-  a^^act  as  great  a  readship  as  forum,  asked  James  Yocum,  associate  t  ♦  ^  •  i,-  u 

ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  and  retiring  chair-  general  tvne  director  of  the  committee,  to  report  his  paper,  however,  Mr. 

man  of  the  AAAA;  S.  H.  Giellerup,  j^j.  pellegrin  expressed  the  opinion  briefly  on  the  findings  of  the  body.  *  warned  consumers  that  this 

vice-president  of  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  advertising  should  not  be  ex-  Mr.  Yocum  said  that  preliminary  re- 


man  of  the  AAAA;  S.  H.  Giellerup,  j^j.  pgHegrin  expressed  the  opinion  briefly  on  the  findings  of  the  body.  f  ^  warned  consumers  that  this 
vice-president  of  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  advertising  should  not  be  ex-  Mr.  Yocum  said  that  preliminary  re-  ‘j 

New  York  advertising  agency;  and  pgeted  to  shoulder  the  entire  job  of  ports  on  the  survey  showed  that  na-  advertising  should  not  lead 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin  of  the  Washington  telling  the  public  all  the  details  of  a  tional  ads  in  magazines  did  not  have  other 

office  of  the  National  Association  of  product.  What  about  the  sales  staff  most  of  the  information  that  con-  suffer  from  the  same  fault. 


Broadcasters.  jr,  the  store,  the  dealer  signs  and  other  sumers  have  been  asking  for. 

The  meeting  started  off  calmly  with  aids,  and  the  general  sales  promotion  Montgomery's  Opinion 

a  general  discussion  of  advertising’s  material  which  most  manufacturers 


umers  have  been  asking  for.  “k  it  proper  that  consumers  should 

Montgomery's  Opinion  limit  their  attention  to  national  ad— 

.  “"is.?'.?"!?:  ZSM 


social  responsibility  to  the  consumer,  provide?  he  asked.  Shouldn’t  they  of  whether  advertising  should  ot  inlormativeness  on  lim-- 

It  got  down  to  brass  tacks  when  Mr.  also  bear  part  of  the  information  confine  itself  to  selling  a  product  and  c”  v  sector  of 


Hobler  arose  to  say  it  was  confusing  burden? 
to  discuss  in  generalities  what  infor-  I 

mation  advertising  should  provide  the  «AHuot 


Pellegrin  Gets  Hand 


went  on  from  there  to  the  problem  of 
truthfulness  of  copy. 


the  field?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Billingsley  suggested  that  con- 


mation  advertising  should  provide  the  “Advertising  sells  the  sizzle  of  a  Mr.  Montgomery  took  the  lead  along  sumers  should  develop  a  better  under¬ 
consumer.  He  sugpsted  specific  ex-  ^r.  Pellegrin  said.  “It  can’t  this  line,  stating  that  it  was  illogical  ^Janding  of  the  “advertising  process 

amples  be  taken  smee  the  part  that  ^  expected  to  follow  right  on  up  to  to  conclude  that  a  product  was  good  ^^It  all  of  its  varied  methods  and 
advertising  can  play  in  the  selling  of  the  signature  on  the  dotted  simply  because  it  had  a  large  sale.  channels  of  appeal. 


different  products  can  vary  from  10%  fine  ’’ 
to  90^  line. 

Mr.  Pellegrin  was  supported  wit] 
The  automobile  was  used  as  a  case  considerable  applause  from  the  adver 
in  point.  Mr.  Pellegrin  said  that,  in 

his  opinion,  the  average  buyer  bought  - 

I  car  for  its  looks,  performance,  and 
economy  of  operation.  “I  don’t  think 
he  bothers  to  ask  about  its  horse¬ 
power  or  the  width  of  its  wheelbase,” 
he  suggested. 

To  this  Mr.  Montgomery  replied 
that  perhaps  the  buyer  of  a  low  priced 
car  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
on  what  parts  of  the  car  the  manu¬ 
facturer  economized.  With  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  agricultural  department 
expert  said,  the  buyer  would  have 
some  idea  as  to  just  what  parts  of  the 
car  would  begin  to  deteriorate  first. 

Ante  Ada  Changing 
The  observation  was  then  made  that 
technical  information  in  auto  adver¬ 
tising  has  steadily  fallen  off  in  the  last 
few  years  and  that  auto  advertising 
had  gone  through  the  entire  cycle  of 
developing  from  the  emotional  appeal 
to  the  more  informative  approach  and  ^  ^ 

then  back  to  the  emotional  appeal  Hobler.  president  Benton  &  Bow 

**  Carl  Snyder,  economist  and  one  of  the  F 

Mr.  Giellerup  suggested  that  the  AAAA;  Bruce  Barton,  president  Batten, 
Consumer  experts  might  make  a  sur-  chairman;  and  Arthur  Hays  Sulzbei 


le.”  An  example,  he  said,  were  canned 

Mr.  Pellegrin  was  supported  with  peaches.  He  said  the  biggest  sellers  in 


channels  of  appeal.” 

Ads  Provide  Stimulus 

“Advertising  aims  to  provide  a  stim- 


A  group  of  speakers  and  officers  at  the  AAAA  convention.  From  left  to  right:  Ather¬ 
ton  W.  Hobler,  president  Benton  &  Bowles  and  retiring  chairman  of  the  association; 


this  field  were  the  “rubberized”  type  ulus  which  will  lead  directly  to  the 

purchase  of  the  product.  The  most 
direct  way  is  to  describe  the  product 
in  terms  of  its  use — in  terms  of  satis¬ 
factions  which  it  will  bring.  De¬ 
tailed  information  is  only  incidental 
to  this  process.” 

Presenting  the  consumers’  idea  of 
advertising,  Mrs.  Howe  said  they  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  “purveyor  of  news 
about  new  products”  and  agreed  that 
it  is  essential  to  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution  of  both  necessities 
and  luxuries. 

Remarking  that  less  than  10%  of 
advertising  could  be  called  false,  Mrs. 
Howe  admitted  that  “it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  advertising  to  teach 
consumers  that  they  should  be  better 
buyers — or  how  to  do  so— but  it  can 
and  should  provide  a  body  of  product 
information  which  is  essential  in  sound 
consumer  education.” 

Dr.  Coles  linked  defense  with  the 
AA  convention.  From  left  to  right:  Ather-  ?*v'*'^*”*j  Rising  costs  of 

and  retiring  chairman  of  the  association;  ?  raw  materials  and  the  threat 


Carl  Snyder,  economist  and  one  of  the  Friday  speakers;  John  Benson,  president  of  the  ®  prices  of  consumers’  goods 

AAAA;  Bruce  Barton,  president  Batten,  BaHon,  Durstine  and  Osborn  and  program  undoubtedly  has  already  led  and  will 
chairman;  and  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  (Continued  on  page  54) 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


N.  Y.  Times  Names  Sundberg  Secret^ 

-  -  rope  as  European  business  manager  Ot  IiQQlO  V^OIZimitlGG 

Harold  Hall  fiscal  agent,  with  headquarters  m  ^arl  H.  Sundberg,  of  the  Chi. 


Carl  H.  Sundberg,  of  the  Chicago 


Business  Manager 


London.  He  remained  in  ^ose  posts  Branham’  Company,  news- 

for  two  years,  foUo^^g  winch  he  re-  advertising  representatives,  wUl 


Former  Scripps-Howard 
Executive  Assumes  Post 
Vacant  Since  1935 


turned  to  the  New  York  office  ^ 

sistant  to  Colonel  J^ius  Ochs  Adler,  Committee,  Room  2600, 


Time  Launches 
Air  Express 
Edition  for  S.  A. 


general  manager  of  the  Times. 


370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  it 


Mr  Hall  for  yearn  has  represented  ^  ^n^ounced^s  we^k  b^ 

Ae  T^es  on  the  ^bhshers  A^cw-  chairman,  Harold  Hough. 


First  Issue  Weighed  31/2 
Ounces,  Carried  68  Pages 
.  .  .  20.000  Copies  Flown 


„  ^  iQon  U  tion  of  New  York  City  as  an  authority  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  VfBAP  7:™-  maeazine’s  novel  exnerimpnf 

Harold  Hall,  who  smce  1930  has  on  labor  problems.  He  was  for  sev-  j  pif n  •*  '"‘f,  n^agazme  s  novel  experiment 

served  as  assistant  to  the  publisher  eral  years  chairman  of  the  New  York  °  ^  ,  1.  v  •  pubUcation-an  Air  Express  Edi- 

and  to  the  general  manager  of  the  association’s  Budget  Committee.  Simdberg,  who  has  been  m  tion  which  is  made  available  to  Time 

New  York  Times,  Married,  Mr.  Hall,  Mrs.  Hall  and  of  research  and  promotion  at  subscribers  in  Latin  America  con- 


New  York  Times, 
this  week  was 
named  business 
manager  of  the 
newspaper  by 
Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Hall 
assumes  a  post 
that  has  been 
vacant  since  the 
death  of  Louis 
Wiley  in  1935. 
The  new  busi¬ 
ness  manager 
joined  the  Times 
on  June  1,  1930. 


their  son  ’  make  their  home  in  New  Branham  Company’s  Chicago  of-  currently  with  the  regular  edition  to 
York  City.  Their  son,  Harold  Barry,  “oe  for  the  past  six  years,  was  loaned  readers  in  this  country — was  launched 
is  a  student  at  Phillips  Academy,  An-  *0  the  committee  at  no  cost  for  an  successfully  last  week  when  20,000 
dover  Macs  indefinite  period,  Mr.  Hough  said.  copies  of  the  May  5  edition  were 


Expands  Coverage; 
Raises  Weekly  Rotes 


defimte  period,  Mr.  Hough  said.  copies  of  the  May  5  edition  were 
The  committee’s  attorneys  conferred  placed  aboard  a  Pan  American  Clipper 


May  3  with  Chairman  James  L.  Fly  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  were  winged  to 
of  the  FCC  and  his  legal  staff  regard-  South  America. 


ttcoses  weekly  nates  ing  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  joint  The  first  edition,  64  pages  and  cover, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  6 _ Major  ex-  ownership  of  newspapers  and  radio  contained  30  full  pages  of  black-and- 

pansion  in  news  and  picture  coverage  stations.  They  will  meet  again  on  white  advertising,  plus  three  of  the 
by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  May  19  to  discuss  the  issues,  pro-  cover  pages  in  four  colors.  Inside 
Press  was  ordered  bv  Bernard  H  cedure  and  the  probable  calendar,  stock  was  of  30-lb.  weight,  while  the 
Bidder,  publisher,  coinddent  with  an  Mr.  Hough  reported.  cover  was  of  55-lb.  coated  stock.  The 

increase  in  rates  on  city  carrier-  The  chairman  said  that  “more  than  .  printed  on  letter-presi, 

delivered  papers.  The  evening  Dis-  100”  pledges  to  the  $200,000  fund  being  mside  pages  utilized  the 

patch,  morning  Pioneer  Press  and  raised  by  the  committee  have  been  technique. 


Harold  Hall 


cover  was  of  55-lb.  coated  stock.  The 


The  chairman  said  that  “more  than  cover  was  printed  on  letter-presi, 
100”  pledges  to  the  $200,000  fund  being  ps'o®  P^ges  utilized  the 


Prior  to  joining  the  Times  Mr.  Hall  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  which  for-  received  to  date.  The  steering  com- 
•uroQ  for  five  vears  with  the  Scripps-  merly  sold  at  25  cents  a  week,  will  mittee  of  nine  named  by  Mark  Eth- 

Wda  lui  wvc  j  .  _ _ 1 _ _ ]  oc  _ _ ..  _ _ a _ :i  oa _ 3 _ u-.  xu^ 


Entire  Editien  31/2  Oms. 

The  entire,  edition  weighed  only  3% 


TTnward  Newsoaoers  as  assistant  to  now  be  delivered  for  35  cents  a  week  ridge  on  April  20  and  ratified  by  the  ozs.  with  the  wrapper.  The  initial 


general  business  manager  W.  G 
Chandler  with  headquarters  in  Cleve- 


to  city  homes. 


Newspaper  Radio  Committee  on  April  edition  carried  substantially  the  gamf 


Associated  Press  Wirephoto,  on  a  22  will  meet  in  St.  Louis  May  16  at  editorial  content  as  the  regular  Time, 


land  Concurrently,  he  acted  as  busi-  24-hour-a-day  basis,  is  being  obtained  the  conclusion  of  the  NAB  conven-  but  the  advertisements  were  specially 
ness  manager  of  several  Scripps-How-  by  the  papers  in  addition  to  Acme  tion.  Mr.  Hough  added  that  there  placed  for  Latin  American  readers,  at 


ard  newspapers  during  that  organiza-  telephoto  which  already  is  being  used,  has  been  a  further  exchange  of  letters  special  rates. 

tion’s  expansion  program  during  the  Twelve  men  are  being  added  to  the  with  E.  M.  Antrim,  assistant  secretary  Time  this  week  announced  its  ad- 

^g20’s  local  news,  photographic  and  copy  of  WGN,  regarding  that  station’s  vertising  rates  for  the  new  Air  Ex- 


W  With  Scrippi-Howard  staffs  of  the  two  papers.  News  withdrawal  from  the  group,  but  he  press  Edition  black-and-white  pages 

space  is  being  expanded  a  minimum  of  said  that  each  expressed  his  own  views  as  follows: 

At  one  time  or  anotner  ®  „  ir  columns  a  dav.  and  “added  nothinv  new”  to  the  dis-  Insides  naves  one  time  tpin- 


At  one  tune  or  anome  „  jr_  16  columns  a  day.  and  “added  nothing  new”  to  the  dis- 

for  Scripps-Howard  the  ■  The  rotogravure  section  of  the  Sun-  pute. 

press  and  Signing  News  an  „  day  Pioneer  Press  will  have  a  four-  ■ 

Snit*\s  r^^Sd  wiSX' Sentinel  ^  ^Jf'tion  to  NAMED  M.  E. 

wnen  u  was  menjeu  ,  ..  the  roto,  a  new  eight-page  black  and  *  *• 

to  become  the  News-S^  me  ,  white  picture  section,  devoted  princi-  Montreal,  May  f 


^ —  c  •  K  n  that  wiuie  piuiurt;  seciiun,  uevuitra  princi-  v— n.ppuiijuiiciit  ui  past?  iii  lour  cuiors,  wniie  uie  Second 

Memphis  Press-Sctmmr,  w  e  pally  to  events  in  the  Northwest,  will  H.  Bill  as  managing  editor  of  the  and  third  covers,  also  in  four  colors, 

paper  was  amalg^atea.  make  its  debut  in  the  Sunday  Pioneer  Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald,  is  an-  are  sold  at  $380  the  full  page.  Also 

When  Scripps-Howard  twugm  me  pr-ss  of  Mav  11  nounced  bv  P.  C.  Galbraith.  vice-nres-  the  second  and  third  onvorc  in  twA 


When  bcripps-nowaru  ^ 

New  York  Telegram  in  1927  Mr.  Hall 
was  appointed  business  manager  of 
the  property  and  concurrently  served  *  Ullliei  va 
as  president  of  the  Scripps-Howard  TS^UrHofed 
Supply  Company.  He  remained  m  ^  r 

those  positions  for  two  years.  v^shincton,  L 


nounced  by  P.  C.  Galbraith,  vice-pres-  the  second  and  third  covers  in  two 
ident  and  editor.  For  the  past  year  colors  command  $350. 


Former  German  Editor  corespondent  This  week  Time  sent  out  its  second 

,  J  •  ^  •*  1  ^  Britain  for  the  Associated  ^utham  Air  Elxpress  Edition,  this  issue  run- 

JVLliraerea  in  v^apital  Newspapers  and  was  formerly  news  ning  48  pages  and  carrying  only  11 2/3 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6-District  Winnipeg  Tribune. 


The  new  Times  business  manager  of  Columbia  police  are  investigating 
was  bom  in  Lewiston.  Me.,  but  his  the  death,  Monday  morning,  of  Dr. 


PACfflC  COAST  MEETS 


the  St.  Joseph  news-t'ress  as  a  copy  Conference,  recently  organized  in  San  the  paper,  full  naee  nroofs  and  makes 

holder  to  a  proofreader,  later  assuming  editoi^u^l^  to  his  wife  ^t  he  Francisco,  also  will  meet  at  Gearhart  paste-ups  which  are  delivered  by 

U...  post  when  his  menu,,.  Mr.,  cth.  ^d_^n  Wen  on  _s^  hule  d^k  Lton/d.  to  Sje  Je7  J  C«v  Psio'j 


erine  Williamson,  became  ill 


From  the  News-Press  he  went  over  consciousness  he  was  taken  to  a  hos-  **  n  UK  DC  urrT  DD  wnere  me  u^mationu 

to^  i^ph'rmwns  newspaper,  pital,  where  he  died.  An  autopsy  re.  U.  S.  RADIO  BARS  HITLER 

the  Gazette,  as  reporter  after  a  year,  vealed  a  skull  fracture  and  other  in-  The  three  broadcasting  networks  in  —  .  sey_City  by  8.00  P.M. 


The  three  broadcasting  networks  in  "  jersey  uuy  oy  »:U0  F.fll 

this  country  have  adopted  a  rule  not  .  they  are  pho- 


WaS  aDDOmteCl  city  eoiior.  ne  was  xnc  xov.v  iimt  an  vaiuam^s  tiau  mvn.  nowcncrAD  anrl  iK  /I'*’  it 

made  managing  editor  about  a  year  removed  from  his  person  indicated  voice  of  Adolf  Hitler,  it  was  revealed  j  %  ^  I 

made  managing  ea  y  motivVfor  the  assault,  in  New  York  this  week.  After  his  Webendorfer  web-fed  offset  press 


d  “added  nothing  new”  to  the  dis-  Insides  pages  one  time,  $250;  two 
ite.  columns,  $175;  one  column,  $110;  half- 

■  column,  $65. 

AlV/rPrt  K/T  P  fourth  or  outside  back  cover 

/VrOtU  lYl.  £■.  Qf  jjjg  edition  is  sold  at  $495  the  full 

Montreal,  May  6 — Appointment  of  page  in  four  colors,  while  the  second 


pages  of  advertising,  plus  the  three 
covers.  Print  run  was  approximately 
the  same. 

Under  the  plan  now  adopted,  the 


After  attending  the  University  of  Hitler  ro^  to  power.  jjotel  GearLrt,  Gear-  phia,  wLre  the  re^lar  l;srem 

Missouri  Mr.  Hall  joined  the  staff  of  Returning  to  his  apartment  at  3  j^art.  Ore.  The  Western  Circulators’  tion  is  printed  ’ThfcJn^PreireL 

aw  S..  Jo«ph  N,w..pr.«  ^  a  copy  Confaranpa,  recently  organized  In  San  Ure  pair.  fuB  page  0^ a^S'LS 


motorcycle  to  the  Jersey  City  Print¬ 
ing  Company  where  the  international 


and  shortlv  after  joining  the  paper  juries.  this  country  have  adopted  a  rule  not  ,  ,.fu  t.  /  ^  . 

was  appointed  city  editor.  He  was  The  fact  that  all  valuables  had  been  to  rebroadcast  to  their  listeners  the  ,  ithographic  plates  maA 


luuutri^  ad  uit;  iiiuirivc  lui  uie  addauit,  ui  new  xuaa.  uua  weeiv.  x-kiiei  xiia  ..  .  ,  --  j 

Toared  Africa  a  Y.or  but  authorities  are  probing  ^  s^es  they  are  translated  and  boJnd!"  bundl^  ^nd^  aS«^^^ 

,.  r  1  •  rijcoie  sibility  that  international  mtngue  may  resumes  given  m  regular  news  broad-  m.nn  a  nr  j  aaaressea  oy  | 

have  ten  a,  .he  root  ol  eaata,  U.e  networks  sUtod. 


owned  by  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company, 
large  Chicago  commercial  printing 
house,  was  Mr.  Hall’s  next  step,  after 


GET  JOURNALISM  SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  S.  A. 


The  edition  then  is  flown  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  arriving  by  2:30  A.M. 
Thursday.  Eastern  Air  Lines  makes 


which  he  became  general  manager  of  NATALIE  HENRY  of  Canton,  China,  and  Everett  A.  Bauman  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  final  delivery  by  clipper  plane  to 

aV  -  T> _  _ _ Xl-  _ _ x-_  _*• _ _ _x  xl-^  _ VWi-kinfek  xLla-  J_1? _  i  .  ' 


the  Boyce  company  and  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  then  a  Boyce 
property. 

In  1923,  when  Scripps  -  Howard 
bought  the  Indianapolis  Times,  Mr. 
Hall  relinquished  his  Times  connection 
and,  on  assignment  from  the  late  Mr. 
Boyce,  traveled  through  Africa  for  one 


candidates  for  the  master  of  science  degree  at  the  Columbia  University  points  south,  this  delivery  being  com- 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  have  been  awarded  scholarships  for  study  later  than  6:30  P.M.  on 

of  the  South  American  press,  it  is  annoimced  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman.  Thursday. 

Miss  Henry,  who  for  12  years  lived  in  Canton,  where  her  father.  Dr.  James  M.  ■ 

Henry,  is  provost  of  Lingnan  University,  will  be  employed  for  one  year  on  AP  SHIFTS  FERRIS 
the  editorial  staff  of  El  Tiempo  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  addition  to  receiving  -  ,  #  .u  a  •  z  j  t. 


Henry,  is  provost  of  Lingnan  University,  will  be  employed  for  one  year  on  AP  SHIFTS  FERRIS 
the  editorial  staff  of  El  Tiempo  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  addition  to  receiving  -  ,  t  .u  a  •  .  j  w, 

traveling  expenses  from  New  York  to  Bogota  and  return.  She  is  the  recipient  j 

of  the  El  Tiempo  Scholarship  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Latin-  assigned  to  the  AP’s  °SD4cia1^  Npws 


year  (1923-24)  gathering  material  and  ot  me  IM  iiempo  scnoiarsnip  onerea  xor  me  nrsi  iime  m  me  nisio^  oi  ^ 

pictures  for  a  book  which  in  1925  was  Ainencan  journalism  by  Ennque  Santos,  member  of  the  Colombian  Senate  Service  to  take  over  most^  the  duties 


ard  on  his  return  from  Africa. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Times,  the 
new  business  manager  supervised  the 


pioiuies  loi  a  uuuik  wiuui  iii  j.  .  a  zt_  r  i  •_  i.  i — .J  7  - —  .—.-w.  iiiusi,  ui  uie  uuuia 

published  by  the  Rand-McNally  Com-  and  co-director  of  the  pape^  for  genera  exwllence  in  sc^otarsh^  and  of  Mark  Barron,  drama  editor,  during 


pany.  Mr.  Hall  joined  Scripps-How-  interest  in  South  America.”  The  other  scholarship  pre^nted  by  the  Moore-  the  latter’s  prolonged  Ulness.  ’  Ferris, 


McCormack  Lines  in  honor  of  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Phillips  Cooper  of  who  has  been  with  the  AP  10  years, 
the  School  of  Journalism  faculty,  will  enable  Bauman  to  travel  to  Buenos  also  replaced  Barron  temporarily 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  provides  for  his  return  any  time  within  one  year.  when  he  went  to  Ethiopia  in  1936. 
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Penney  s  Store  Sales  Increase; 
Newspaper  Ads  Rising  Steadily 
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J.  C.  Penney,  Man  with  1000  Partners, 
Started  Store  Career  at  $25  a  Year — 
1940  Profit  Over  $16,000,000 


ByR.  M.  DOBIE 


J.  C.  Penney 


were 

were 


the  day  before  his  death  in  1895 
poor  Baptist  minister,  worried 
over  his  debt-burdened  state,  called 
in  his  six  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  two  of 
them  there  was 
no  need  to  worry. 
About  the  third, 
who  had  no  farm, 
the  dying  min¬ 
ister  said:  “Jim 
will  make  it.  I 
like  the  way  he 
started  out.” 

Jim  did  make 
it.*  This  'month 
from  his  winter 
home  in  Arizona 
James  C.  (for 
Cash)  Penney  could  read  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  annual  report  of  his  com¬ 
pany  to  its  stockholders. 

In  1940  the  1587  Penney  department 
stores  sold  over  300  million  dollars 
worth  of  goods  at  a  total  profit  of 
over  16  million  dollars.  Current  sales 
even  better.  January  figures 
10%  over  last  year;  February 
was  up  15%;  and  for  the  first  10  days 
of  March  sales  had  risen  at  least  10%. 

Newspaper  Ads  Up 
The  company  opened  32  stores  in 
1940  and  15  new  units  are  now  being 
considered. 

This  last  was  good  news  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  especially  in  small 
towns.  Newspaper  advertising  has  in¬ 
creased  as  the  business  has  grown  and 
during  the  last  10  years  has  risen 
about  33%. 

The  opening  of  a  new  Penney  out¬ 
let  is  welcome  tonic  to  small  town 
publishers.  For  besides  the  actual 
Penney  linage,  the  new  store  stimu¬ 
lates  competition,  often  forcing  local 
retailers  to  come  in  to  newspapers 
or  increase  their  appropriations. 

California  has  IW  Penney  stores. 
Texas  is  second  with  116.  Kansas  has 
78.  There  are  stores  in  every  state. 
But  then  in  every  state  there  are 
towns  and  newspaper  publishers 
hungry  for  Penney  business. 

Penney  does  not  rush  in  to  new 
markets.  The  market  may  be  good 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  real 
estate  department  must  be  able  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  investment, 
often  demanding  that  a  lease  be  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  new  stores 
operating  profits.  The  Penney  policy 
is  against  large  real  estate  investment 
and  long  term  leases. 

A  Local  Problem 

Biggest  question  at  the  recent  board 
meeting,  however,  was  national  de¬ 
fense.  Already  the  company  has  fovmd 
it  difficult  to  obtain  certain  types  of 
merchandise  and  if  this  situation  be¬ 
comes  more  acute,  prices  in  certain 
items  may  rise.  And  the  biggest  ap¬ 
peal  that  Penney  makes  to  the  public 
is  based  on  price. 

The  impact  of  such  a  crisis  would 
Bot  land  only  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
company  executives  in  the  New  York 
office.  It  would  hit  1587  communities 
bt  many  different  ways  at  various 
times  and  with  varying  results.  For 


the  Penney  system  this  is  not  a  na¬ 
tional  problem.  It  is  a  problem  for 
Mr.  Penney  and  his  1587  partners 
(store  managers)  and  it  is  as  local 
as  the  tooth  ache  of  the  sales  girl 
in  the  block-wide  Penney  store  in 
Seattle  or  in  the  modernized  one  story 
outlet  in  the  No.  1  Penney  town  of 
Kemmerer,  Wyoming. 
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This  is  a  typical  Penney  ad.  A  dummy  lay¬ 
out,  containing  the  head,  the  slug  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  general  division  of  space 
was  sent  to  the  store  manager  along  with 
individual  cuts  of  the  art  work.  But  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  ad  was  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  store  nanager. 


Mr.  Penney  is  known  as  the  “man 
with  a  thousand  partners” — or  1587 
to  be  exact  because  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  has  followed  the  policy  of 
giving  the  managers  of  his  stores  a 
part  interest  in  the  business,  just  as 
he  himself  had  in  his  first  store.  To¬ 
day  Penney  managers  do  not  put 
money  into  the  business,  but  each, 
after  he  has  qualified,  receives  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  salary  a  substantial  share 
(usually  a  third)  of  the  earnings  of 
die  store  which  he  operates. 

Also,  each  manager  is  expected  to 
make  his  own  decisions  based  on  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  he  serves  and  this  distribution  of 
authority  will  help  the  Penney  firm 
adapt  itself  to  defense  changes. 

The  Penney  advertising  department 
in  New  York  tries  to  look  at  the  store 
manager  in  a  similar  light.  “We  handle 
advertising  for  1587  clients,”  says  John 
A.  BTtz  Randolph,  Penney  advertising 
manager.  By  that  he  means  that  theo¬ 
retically  the  advertising  problems  of 
no  two  stores  are  identical.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  for 
such  a  complete  breakdown.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  standardization  in  the 
general  layout  of  the  ads  and  the  ap¬ 


peal  of  the  copy  message  in  the  ad. 

Copy  is  usually  newsy,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  new  merchandise  and 
playing  up  unusual  bargains. 

Taboo  on  Radio 

This  news  angle  makes  the  ads  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  to  newspapers,  the 
only  major  medium  used  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  There  is  a  definite  taboo 
on  radio  by  individual  stores  chiefly 
because  the  area  served  by  a  radio 
station  cannot  be  definitely  bounded 
as  that  of  a  newspaper.  Radio  has 
been  tried  but  merchandise  announced 
by  one  store  was  often  heard  within 
the  area  of  another  Penney  store  that 
was  not  offering  the  same  item. 

The  organization  is  pretty  definitely 
committed  to  the  policy  of  cramming 
as  much  information  as  possible  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  one  advertisement. 
Tiuning  over  tear  sheets  of  some  full 
page  spreads  announcing  spring  mer¬ 
chandise  bargains,  one  of  the  men  in 
the  New  York  advertising  department 
commended  those  that  packed  the 
most  mformation  and  criticized  sev¬ 
eral  that  showed  large  areas  of  white 
space. 

Frequency  of  insertion  rather  than 
size  of  the  individual  ad  is  a  pretty 
general  rule  with  Penney  managers. 

To  prevent  their  store  managers 
from  accepting  without  question  the 
advertising  suggestions  sent  to  them 
from  the  New  York  Office  the  com¬ 
pany  requires  that  each  manager  do 
at  least  part  of  the  job  of  making  up 
his  own  ads.  Dummy  layouts  are 
sent  to  each  store  along  with  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  what  each  manager  should 
feature.  But  the  actual  assembling  of 
the  ad  is  done  at  the  store.  The  Penney 
organization  dislikes  “boiler  plate” 
copy. 

Ads  Reach  Peaks 

Other  advertising  equipment  sent 
out  from  New  York  includes  mats,  art 
work,  window  displays,  and  a  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  calendar. 
Penney  stores  advertise  consistently 
throughout  the  year  but  the  volume 
naturally  reaches  peaks  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
and  fall  seasons. 

Suggested  newspaper  schedules  are 
furnished  store  managers  but  these 
can  be  amended  to  fit  local  situations. 
Volume  of  advertising  for  each  store 
is  tentatively  established  by  the  New 
York  Office  but  estimates  are  often 
revised  either  upward  or  downward 
on  recommendations  from  the  store 
managers. 

Considered  in  proportion  to  its  300 
million  dollar  sales  volume,  Penney 
newspaper  advertising  might  not  ap¬ 
pear  tremendous.  The  Penney  office 
contends,  however,  that  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  since  it  is  local,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  against  a  local  background. 
In  many  sections  the  Penney  store  is 
the  most  consistent  retail  advertiser. 

In  any  case,  in  sum  total  Penney  is 
one  of  the  large  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  United  States.  The  Pen¬ 
ney  chain  has  always  used  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Mr.  Penney  himself  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  medium.  In  the 


early  days  in  Kemmerer,  Wyoming, 
when  Mr.  Penney  was  making  all 
possible  economies,  even  down  to  con¬ 
serving  the  paper  and  string  of  in¬ 
coming  shipments,  he  advertised  bar¬ 
gains  offered  by  the  Golden  Rule 
store  in  the  local  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Kemmerer  Gazette.  Reproductions 
of  the  ads  show  the  effort  to  crowd 
as  much  information  as  possible  with¬ 
in  a  limited  space  and  conveys  news 
of  the  latest  bargains.  For  a  man  who 
started  with  only  $500  in  cash,  it  is  a 
respectable  enough  display. 

Penney  stores  never  try  to  match 
the  advertising  linage  of  other  local 
department  stores,  relying  for  the 
most  part  on  price  appeal  and  loca¬ 
tion.  Salaries,  rent,  advertising,  and 
taxes  are  the  four  largest  operating 
expenses  in  the  retail  business  in  the 
usual  order  of  their  importance  and 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Penney  stores. 

Managers  Renncy-Tralned 
The  Penney  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  its  store  managers,  all 
of  whom  have  been  trained  in  the 
Penney  methods  from  the  ground  up. 
The  men  are  chosen  not  only  for  their 
business  acumen,  but  for  qualities 
which  should  enable  them  to  become 
good  citizens. 

This  point  was  stressed  continually 
in  April  of  1940  when  the  Penney 
president  E.  C.  Sams  testified  before 
a  House  committee  at  Congressional 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  impose  a  tax  on 
chain  stores. 

“The  Penney  men  are  essentially 
small  town  merchants,”  he  said.  We 
have  a  few  stores  in  large  cities  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Penney  stores  are  In 
small  or  medium-sized  centers.  If 
our  company  knows  anything  about 
merchandising  and  customers,  it 
knows  them  from  the  small  town  angle 
rather  than  the  urban.” 

Mr.  Sams  knows  the  small  town 
angle.  He  was  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Penney’s 
“Golden  Rule”  store  which  Mr.  Pen¬ 
ney  started  back  in  1  )02  with  only 
$500  in  cash. 

The  first  store  prospered  and  Mr. 
Penney  bought  others,  giving  a  man¬ 
ager  a  part  interest  and  a  percentage 
of  the  profits — just  as  two  of  his  for¬ 
mer  employers  had  once  done  with 
him. 

Bought  a  Pig 

For  Mr.  Penney,  when  he  first  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business,  was  already  a 
man  with  some  valuable  and  varied 
business  experience.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  had  to  buy  his  own  clothes. 
His  first  business  venture  was  with 
a  pig  which  he  fattened,  sold  at  a 
profit  and  invested  in  other  pigs.  H« 
was  owner  of  12  pigs  and  making 
good  money  for  a  lad  his  age  when 
neighbors,  objecting  to  the  pig  odors, 
forced  Mr.  Penney  to  give  it  up. 

He  tried  his  hand  at  horse  trading 
but  gave  that  up  because  he  did  not 
consider  himself  a  horse  trader.  He 
bought  a  butcher  shop,  but  that  ex¬ 
ploded  when  he  refused  to  bribe  the 
local  hotel  chef,  his  best  customer, 
with  a  weekly  offering  of  a  bottle  of 
whiskey. 

Shortly  after  this  misadventure  he 
made  connections  with  twto  mer¬ 
chants,  who,  after  his  apprenticeship, 
helped  him  set  up  that  first  Penney 
store  in  Kemmerer,  a  Wyoming  coal 
town. 

Mr.  Penney  was  undoubtedly  glad  to 
become  an  employer.  His  first  store 
job,  back  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  had 
paid  him  $25  a  year  and  he  started 
late  in  January.  Mr.  Penney  figured 
this  equaled  a  salary  of  about  $2.27 
a  month. 


OPENS  "HOME  SHOW" 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  opened  its  third  atmual  Home 
Show  May  4  in  Fort  Worth’s  Will 
Rogers  Memorial  Coliseum. 
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Father's  Day  Copy 
Prize  Goes  to 
Pittsburgh  Man 

New  York  Sxin's  $500  Award 
Won  by  Tom  Ross  .  .  . 

3  Honorable  Mentions 

The  fourth  annual  Father’s  Day  Ad¬ 
vertising  Competition  of  the  Neio 
York  Sun  has  been  won  by  Tom  Ross 
of  405  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Ross’s  entry  was  adjudged  the  best  of 
more  than  100  submitted  by  advertis¬ 
ing  writers  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  accordingly  he  will  be 
the  recipient  of  the  annual  $500  prize 
award.  As  in  past  years,  the  jury 
comprised  men  and  women  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  fields  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,  retailing  and  advertising. 

The  1941  Committee  of  Awards  con¬ 
sisted  of  William  H.  Howard,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
chairman;  John  C.  Wood,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  B.  Altman  &  Co.;  Bernice  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  publicity  director,  Gimbel 
Brothers;  Herbert  L.  Redman,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  Saks-34th  Street;  Alieda 
Van  Wesep,  advertising  director.  Lord 
&  Taylor;  Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  vice- 
president,  Abraham  &  Straiis;  Joseph 
N.  Nusbaum,  Hickok  Manufacturing 
Co.;  John  C.  Williams,  vice-president, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  Albert  M.  Berg, 
vice-president,  Arnold  Constable  & 
Co.;  Robert  M.  Stopford,  merchandise 
manager,  ’Die  Men’s  Store,  Lord  & 
Taylor;  Albert  F.  Free,  president, 
F.  R.  Tripler  &  Co.;  Walter  Stein, 
executive  sales  manager,  A.  Stein  & 
Co.;  Paul  E.  Murphy,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.;  Max 
Young,  treasurer.  Young’s  Hats;  John 

M.  Mettler,  president.  Interwoven 
Stocking  Co.;  Silas  Spitzer,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Weber  &  Heilbroner; 
A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice-president, 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.;  H.  C.  Bartlett, 
vice-president,  Stern  Brothers. 

The  committee  singled  out  three 
of  the  submitted  campaigns  for  honor¬ 
able  mention.  These  were  the  work 
of  Robert  A.  Burns  of  Reiss  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York;  Robert  Ferry, 
Arthur  Surin  and  Tim  Gibson  of 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New 
York ;  and  Charles  McCurdy  and 
Hiilip  M.  Southworth  of  Westdiester. 

Once  more  sentimental  appeal  reg¬ 
istered  irresistibly  with  the  committee 
of  awards.  Mr.  Ross’s  winning  cam¬ 
paign,  built  aroimd  a  small  boy’s  diary, 
appealed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
heart 

Last  year,  more  than  80  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  more  than 
7,000,000  readers  used  the  1940  prize- 
winning  campaign  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  and  observance  of  Father’s 
Day  in  their  communities.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday  in  the  week  preceding 
Father’s  Day  which  occurs  this  year 
on  Sunday,  June  15. 

ARTHUR  MUMAY  ADS 

Through  schedules  embracing  more 
than  65  daily  newspapers  in  approxi¬ 
mately  38  major  markets,  Arthur 
Murray,  famous  dancing  instructor, 
will  announce  an  advance  to  May  4  of 
low  summer  rates  which  in  past  years 
have  prevailed  only  during  July  and 
August.  Copy  in  100  to  210-line  units 
stressing  a  20%  saving  during  the  next 
30  days  will  appear  three  times  weekly 
beginning  May  4.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
handles  the  Arthur  Murray  account. 
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This  newspaper  ad, 
with  art  work  by 
Harry  O.  Diamond, 
won  an  award  in  the 
Art  Directors'  ex¬ 
hibit. 


P.  F.  Berdanier,  Jr. 


ADVERTISING  ART  AWARDS 


OF  the  21  art  pieces  which  won 
awards  in  the  Art  Directors  Club 
20th  annual  Exhibit  of  Advertising 
Art,  this  week,  six  were  used  by 
Young  &  Rubicam;  three  by  J.  M. 
Mathes  Co.;  two  by  Bowman,  Deute, 
Cummings,  San  Francisco ;  and  one 
each  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  and 
Maxon,  Inc.  The  prize  winning  artists 
were  Carl  Ericson,  Pete  Helck,  Ed¬ 


ward  Steichen,  Mac  Ball  Studios, 
Floyd  M.  Davis,  Will  Burtin,  Norman 
Rockarell,  Eric  Mulvany,  V.  Bobri, 
Louise  Wolfe,  Lejaren  Hiller,  Leo 
Aarons,  Pierre  Roy,  J.  Williamson, 
Hank  Berger,  George  Lynes  and 
Harry  Dismond.  The  prize  winners 
are  on  exhibit  at  711  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  through  May  24.  There  is 
no  admission  charge. 


Speakers  Announced 
For  ANA  Meeting 

Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
will  discuss  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
semi-annual  meeting.  May  12,  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Breckenridge  will  speak  on  the 
morning  program  along  with  Samuel 
Cherr,  vice-president  of  Yoimg  & 
Rubicam;  H.  M.  Warren  of  National 
Carbon  Co.;  Dr.  D.  W.  Lucas  of  New 
York  University;  Robert  B.  Brown  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.;  and  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Link  of  the  Psychological  Corp. 

Mason  Britton,  vice-chairman,  Mc- 
Graw  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  and  now 
with  the  OPM  in  Washington,  will  re¬ 
port  at  a  luncheon  on  Monday  on 
how  the  defense  program  is  affecting 
advertisers. 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  round-table  discussions  of  display, 
direct  mail,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio.  J.  O.  Carson  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  will  be  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  discxission  group.  Also  on 
Monday  afternoon  the  industrial  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  ANA  will  gather  for 
a  session  under  the  chairmanship  of 
E.  A.  Throckmorton  of  the  Container 
Corp.  of  America.  An  exhibit  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  latest  developments 
in  color  photography  is  scheduled  for 
Monday  evening.  W.  B.  Potter  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  will  direct  the 
meeting  and  discuss  all  phases  of  color 
photography  including  transparencies, 
posters,  window  displays,  lithography, 
and  printing. 

A  discussion  of  legal  pitfalls  and 
how  advertising  departments  can 
avoid  them  will  be  heard  Tuesday 
morning.  The  problems  will  be  dram¬ 
atized  and  a  group  of  attorneys  will 
answer  questions  on  legal  phases  of 
advertising.  C.  C.  Carr  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  will 
preside  at  a  Tuesday  afternoon  dis¬ 


cussion  of  public  relations.  Wednes¬ 
day  will  1^  devoted  to  advertising 
and  sales  coordination  imder  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  Price  Gilbert,  Jr., 
Coca  Cola  Co. 

■ 

Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 

The  following  new  advertisers,  their 
agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used 
were  announced  this  week  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Advertising  Register: 

JanoT-.^bfles,  Inc.,  1199  RroaHway,  New 
York  City — “Adjust-to-Fit  Slack  Suits — Les¬ 
ter  Harrison  Associates,  Inc.,  14  West  40th, 
New  York  City — Marshall  F.  Bachenheimer, 
Acct.  Exec. — Media:  Newspapers,  Magazines 
&  Direct  by  Mail. — Distr. ;  Natl. 

Weber  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  15  E.  40th,  New 
York  City — "Egofoam  Shampoo  &  Egogroom 
for  the  Hair” — Wheaton  Adv.,  Inc.,  724  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City — E.  F.  Wheaton,  Acct. 
Exec. — Appro.  $15,000. 

Wine  Shippers  Import  Corp.,  40  E.  49th, 
New  York  City — MTiite-Lowell  Co.,  Inc.,  595 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City — EMward  Ham¬ 
burger,  Acct.  Exec. — Distr.;  Natl. 

MOTOROLA  "ads 

An  intensive  selling  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  with  the  central  theme 
“free  demonstration  of  Motorola’’ 
and  the  local  dealer  as  the  central  fig¬ 
ure,  is  being  staged  during  May  and 
June  by  the  Galvin  Mfg.  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  in  behalf  of  Motorola 
auto  radio  sets.  The  campaign  in¬ 
cludes  approximately  100  key  city 
newspapers,  American  Weekly  and 
three  national  weekly  magazines. 

DOBBERTEEN  PROMOTED 

H.  H.  Dobberteen  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  He  has  been  head  of  the  agency’s 
media  department  since  1938,  having 
joined  Benton  &  Bowles  in  1936.  Prior 
to  that,  Mr.  Dobberteen  was  with  the 
Detroit  agency  of  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French,  Inc.  Effective  this  week,  the 
radio  time  buying  division  of  Benton 
&  Bowles,  headed  by  George  Kern, 
will  become  a  part  of  the  agency’s 
media  department. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

PAUL  F,  BERDANIER,  JR.,  art  di¬ 
rector,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
been  named 
chairman  of  a 
group  of  na¬ 
tionally  -  known 
artists,  brought 
together  by  the 
Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and 
the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and 
Printing  in  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  to 
improve  designs 
of  United  States 
postage  stamps. 

Several  designs 
have  been  submitted  and  others  will 
follow  soon.  Mr.  Berdanier,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  as  a  philatelist,  is  a 
specialist  in  stamps  of  Mexico,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Air  Mail  Soci¬ 
ety,  international  aero-philatelic  or¬ 
ganization,  and  secretary  and  director 
of  the  Collectors’  Club,  New  York. 
He  also  was  a  co-editor  of  the  1940 
American  Air  Mail  Catalogue,  com¬ 
prehensive  work  of  more  than  700 
pages,  and  is  author  of  a  privately 
printed  work  on  first  air  mail  flights 
and  cachets  of  Mexico. 

William  J.  Gairrm,  Ja.,  for  the  last 
five  years  copy  chief  at  Lord  k 
Thomas  on  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
accoimt,  has  returned  to  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  after  an  interval  of  11  years. 
Since  leaving  Elrwin,  Wasey  in  1930, 
Mr.  Griffin  has  spent  eight  years  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  three  years  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Clifford  Pancburn,  who  for  more 
than  five-and-a-half  years  has  been 
with  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  as 
copy  chief  on  RCA,  and  more  recently 
Frigidaire,  has  joined  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  Inc.  Prior  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mr.  Pang- 
burn  was  with  McCann-&icson,  Inc., 
Chicago,  and  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co, 
New  York. 

R.  F.  Field,  vice-president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  agency’s  Chi¬ 
cago  branch.  For  the  past  several 
years  Mr.  Field  has  been  stationed  in 
New  York. 

Edward  H.  Pearson,  formerly  with 
Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  copy  writer. 

With  the  election  of  several  new 
officers.  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  its  executive  staff  is  as 
follows:  T.  L.  L.  Ryan,  president; 
L.  L.  Shenfield,  F.  J.  Doherty,  E.  C, 
Bradley,  D.  K.  Clifford,  F.  R.  Coo- 
TANT,  J.  P.  Hardie,  a.  E.  McElfresb 
and  Gregory  Williamson,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Arthur  Cobb,  Jr.,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  W.  F.  Cantrell,  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer;  and  Helen  C.  Suther¬ 
land,  assistant  secretary. 

Replacing  John  Schultz,  who  has 
been  called  for  service  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Mary  Dunlavey  assumes  the 
ixjst  of  Radio  Space  Buyer  for  the 
New  York  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co. 

Arthur  B.  Kaplan  has  been  made 
secretary  of  Norman  D.  Waters  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Davis  G.  Kirby  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Forshew  and  Jacobus,  research 
tabulations.  New  York.  He  has  been 
western  manager  of  American  Boy 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


for  may  10,  1941 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Small  Ads  Increased 
Laundry  Business 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

“EXCEPTIONAL”  and  “startling”  are  parently  have  enough  comic  attrac- 
words  too  often  likely  to  be  loosely  tions  to  have  achieved  results, 
us^  when  claiming  results  in  novelty  The  firm  previously  had  used  iso¬ 


former  standard  works — "Advertising 
Procedure,”  by  Otto  Kleppner  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  $5),  and  “Introduction 
to  Advertising,”  by  Arthur  Judson 
Brewster  and  Herbert  Hall  Palmer  of 
Syracuse  University  (McGraw-Hill 


the  hometown  merchant,  the  regular 
advertiser,  whose  goods  justify  his 
advertising,  has  no  trouble  in  finally 
outselling  the  ‘fire  sale.’ 

“So  advertising  has  become  a  thor¬ 
oughly  exact  science.  It  has  its  quack- 


Book  Co.,  $2.50).  Mr.  Kleppner’s  book  eries,  of  course.  But  the  man  with  a 
is  the  third  edition  while  the  “Intro-  useful,  necessary  article,  well-priced, 
duction  to  Advertising”  is  the  foxarth  well-serviced,  and  well-made,  may 
edition.  Both  volumes  cover  the  proc-  depend  upon  scientific  advertising  as 
ess  of  preparing  and  placing  adver-  surely  as  he  may  depend  upon  rental 
tising  in  detail  and  both  books  are  values  for  his  store  when  the  site  is 
heavily  illustrated.  chosen  to  fit  his  needs.  Advertising 

Mr.  Kleppner  is  president  of  the  pays.  ‘The  Public  Accepts’  the  goods 
rd7ertLTn7  c‘^pai^  “Verthey  laterprbited*'a^,‘Wugrnot  hTnews-  Kjeppner  Company,  foe..  New  York  of  the  honest  advertiser  who  1^  faith 
7w\y  aptly  to  the  “dingbat”  series  papers.  It  then  turned  to  radio.  But  Brewster  is  in  his  product  and  pride  m  his  name 

rin  in  three  Minneapolis  daUies  finally  this  scheme  was  hit  upon.  It  ^ead  of  the  department  of  advert^mg,  Certain  trade-marks,  names,  and 
through  the  last  year  by  the  Nevens  has  been  found  so  successful  that  College  of  Busine^,  Sj^ac^e  Univer-  slogans  consistently  ,^d  over  a 

radio  has  been  dronned  entirelv.  and  sity,  and  his  collaborator  Mr.  Palmer,  period  of  years  have  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  the  American  public.  Their 
origins  in  many  instances  have  been 
unique. 

“This  book  is  a  case  record  of  good 
psychology.  The  man  who  studies 
this  will  know  something  about  the 

of  a  novelty  nature  are  run  for  several  And  Win  Success  In  Advertising.”  It  carefully 

months,  then  dropped  because  of  no  is  written  by  Walter  A.  Lowen  and  written.  I  corn- 

great  gain.  This  advertiser  has  stuck  Lillian  Eichler  Watson  and  carries  an  interested  m  adver- 

to  this  idea  and  now  is  really  cashing  introduction  by  Roy  Dickinson.  There  ^  ^  science  and  those  ^ycl^- 

in.”  are  special  contributions  from  many  Z  °  \  T 

lumin^es  in  the  advertising  field  wheels  go  round  mside  of  the  Ameri- 

Prentice-Hall  is  the  publisher  and  the 
book  sells  for  $3, 


"Did  You  See  a  Tan  Topcoat 
Walk  By  Here?” 


radio  has  been  dropped  entirely,  and  .  ,  ,  ,  .  « 

while  other  published  ads  are  soon  |s  ^ociate  profe^or  of  busmess  Eng- 
to  be  resumed,  they  all  wiU  be  pat-  l^^h  and  advertismg  at  Syracuse, 
temed  along  this  line.  "How  to  Got  Job"  Told 

Mr.  Foley  reports:  “These  ads  show  A  new  book  which  undoubtedly  will 
the  value  of  a  novelty  campaign  which  receive  wide  attention  bears  the  pro- 
is  made  consistent.  Frequently  ads  vocative  title  “How  To  Get  A  Job 


Men!  Topcoat  season  just 
around  the  corner!  Have  yours 
cleaned  at  NEVENS  now  and 
be  prepared!  Send  suits  and 
hats  for  sprucing,  up  too! 
MAin  2591  Midway  3937 


Salt  Lake  Ad  Brought  Results 
THERE  IS  nothing  particularly  new 
about  small  messages  in  a  great  area 
of  white  space  except  that  few  adver¬ 
tisers  have  the  courage  to  pay  for 
all  that  “waste  space.”  It  is  a  moot 
point  as  to  when  an  advertisement  is 
overwritten  or  imderwritten 


The  book  surveys  in  detail  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  various  jobs  in  the 
advertising  field  from  the  beginner  to 
the  executive. 

Mr.  Lowen  has  been  connected  with 
the  advertising  business  for  more  than 


can  mind.  This  book  is  worthy  of  any 
man’s  study  who  is  wisely  looking  at 
the  American  scene.” 


Gilbey  s  Scotch 
In  Spring  Campaign 

■  overwritten  or  imderwritten.  uie  aavenisiug  ousmess  lor  more  man  Gilbey’s  Spey-Royal  Scotch  whiskey, 

r,  \M  r,  |\|  I  In  Salt  Lake  City  recently  the  Zions  24  years,  the  last  20  of  which  he  has  which  has  been  advertised  exclusively 

•  w  W  A  w  ^Bv  ■  _ in  nlaninir  nonnlo  in  adverficino  i__i  t _ _ 


.Marqurlle  at  Itth,  Baker  Arcade 
Ijiunderer*  Cleaners  Halter*  Dyera  I 


Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
took  space  four  columns  wide  and  10 
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spent  in  placing  people  in  advertising  in  newspapers  for  the  last  four  years, 

started  the  largest  spring  campaign  in 
Lillian  Eichler  Watson  for  20  years  its  history  recentiy.  With  a  schedule 
has  l^en  both  copy  writer  and  “idea  pf  30  newspapers  in  18  cities  from 
cif  *  Byan,  New  coast  to  coast,  the  campaign  began 

author  of  a  nun^r  ^itj^  a  500-line  ad  describing  the  jour- 
of  mclu^ng  the  ^ok  of  Eti-  ney  of  whiskey  from  Scotland,  through 

quette  for  which  she  ^ote  such  to  the  U.  S.  These  a^ 

pelling  Mpy  that  mUlions  of  the  book  ^e  followed  by  150-line  copy  ap- 

nf  volume  “Sbo„ld  «  »u™ner  lay-ofif  the  campaign 


will  be  resumed  in  the  fall. 


«  •««  »•  ZCmi  Tkn  iMMtM  M«yr 


Company,  launderers  and  cleaners  in 
that  city. 

The  ads,  42  lines  deep  in  one  col¬ 
umn,  feature  a  cartoon  and  trick  cap¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  apparently  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
laundry,  and  not  more  than  five  or 
fix  lines  of  type  beneath  the  drawing 
to  emphasize  some  particular  service 
of  the  laundry  company. 

A  report  from  Minneapolis  quotes 
these  company  figures  as  testimony 
to  the  success  of  the  small  space  ads: 

The  Nevens  dry  cleaning  depart¬ 
ment  during  March  showed  a  16 
increase  in  volume  of  business  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  and  this 
despite  a  generally  unfavorable  price 
dtiiation  in  which  Nevens  have  main¬ 
tained  standard  prices  in  face  of  a 

cut-price  campaign;  the  laundry  ser-  inches  deep  in  the  Deseret  News  to  “His  Master’s  Voice,”  down  to  ASCAP.  tor  for  that  particular  market 
Tice  showed  a  22%  increase  over  the  feature  two  simple  sentences.  The  stories  are  terse  and  throw  a  Copy  in  the  first  ad  describes  the 

lame  period  in  1940,  while  the  shirt  According  to  Irvin  Fisher,  advertis-  great  deal  of  light  on  how  trade-marks  steps  necessary  in  importing  Scotch 

service  registered  a  23V4%  increase,  ing  manager  of  the  store,  the  unusual  originated.  However,  in  some  of  the  under  war  conditions.  ‘The  British 

As  against  1939  figures,  shirt  service  copy  produced  extra  sales.  interesting  cases  origins  have  been  government  takes  over  responsibility 

was  40%  better  and  laundry  up  35V^%.  The  two  lines  were:  lost  in  the  fog  of  time.  for  the  shipments  as  soon  as  they  ar- 

The  company  itself  admits  the  ads  “Mr.  Robin:  ‘Say,  this  isn’t  spring  Foreword  by  W.  A.  White  five  at  the  docks  in  England  and  ship- 

are  responsible  for  these  extraordin-  vacation  week,  is  it?’ 
ary  increases.  In  the  campaign,  which  “Mrs.  Robin:  ‘No,  I  think  they’ve 
is  continuing,  an  assortment  of  not  all  gone  to  ZCMI.  ’This  happens  every 
more  than  20  different  cartoons  has  May!”’ 

been  used,  according  to  John  T.  Foley,  Commenting  on  the  copy  Mr.  Fisher 
of  Olmsted-Hewitt,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  said: 

agency  which  handles  the  account.  “With  the  sentences  set  apart  from 

He  explains  that  each  cartoon  situa-  ll*®  f®®!’  ll*®  pap®r  by  so  much 


of  the  Etiquette  volume  were  “Should 
She  Invite  Him  In,”  “What’s  Wrong 
In  This  Picture,”  and  “Why  I  Cried  ?•  Patrick  a^unt  executive  at 
After  the  Ceremonv  ”  Bermingham,  Castleman,  &  Pierce, 

Another  interesting  advertising  book  ^ew  York  agency  wWch  handles 
which  has  just  appeared  is  “The  Pub-  account,  said  this  week  that  news- 
lie  Accepts,”  by  I.  K  Lambert  and  PaP®rs  were  i^d  exclumvely  tecause 
issued  by  the  University  of  New  .®^.  ^aake  the  most  impression  on 
Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque.  It  is  a  distributors  and  retailers  and  can  bo 
collection  of  nearly  100  brief  stories  changed  to  meet  local  market  prob- 
about  the  origin  of  famous  American  Icms.  Mr.  Patrick  explained  that  un¬ 
trade-marks,  names  and  slogans  like  most  scotch  whiskeys,  Gilbey’s 
which  have  received  wide  public  ac-  1*^  primary  importer  but  is  sold 
ceptance  through  advertising.  The  direct  to  distributors.  Elach  ad,  how- 
stories  range  from  such  old-timers  as  ever,  carries  the  name  of  the  distribu- 


The  book  has  a  foreword  by  WUliam  ments  of  each  foand  are  pro-rated  to 
Allen  White  who  has  this  to  say  about  the  “hips,  the  idea  being  that  if  a  ship 
advertising:  ^  at  sea  the  various  importers 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  will  bear  the  loss  equally, 
being  suggestible  are  easily  hypno-  ■ 

tized.  A  big  noise,  big  type,  high  pre-  fine  TIM  rTlNTFCT 

tense,  mob  clamor  moves  a  consid-  ^ 

erable  part  of  the  American  people.  Full  color  ads  measuring  1,000  lines 

for  ®f®  being  used  in  principal  California 


tion  is  used  several  times,  at  suitable  white  ^  space,  prospective  shoppere  ^  price  democracy  pays 

intervals,  with  different  captions.  As  couldn  t  help  but  see  them,  ^ey  took  literacy.  The  fieople  of  the  Uni _  .  - 

in  example,  the  same  sketch  of  two  ^”®  j  spring  shopping  at  our  states  believe  what  they  hear,  what  test  sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Can 
children  in  a  sandbox  has  carried  this  ®t®f®'  e*'**  the  result  of  the  robin  they  see,  whatever  is  imposed  upon  Co.  Cash  and  other  awards  will  be 
heading:  “Who  do  you  think  I  eim,  story  and  the  ad  was  a  fine  infl\«  of  them  suddenly,  persistently,  or  un-  made  for  the  best  ending  to  a  sen- 


one  of  the  quiz  kids?”  and  under  it  shopj^rs  to  see  our  spring  merchan 
I  message  starting,  “Better  cleaning  dise. 

»  no  problem.”  Another  time  this  ..  _  ,  ^  .  u  , 

lame  drawing  has  appeared  with  the  Advertising  Books 

catch  line,  “You  haven’t  much  glam-  ADVERTISING  NEIOPHYTES  have 
our  for  me  this  spring,”  and  under  been  given  a  deluge  of  advice  and  profitable  in  the  short  run  and  never 
Ihis  the  lines  started:  “Spring’s  the  instruction  in  the  past  few  days  with  in  the  long  run.  The  words,  ‘fire 
time  to  spruce  up.”  publication  of  three  books  on  the  sale,’  or  their  equivalent,  always  lure 

The  gags,  though  not  ludicrous,  ap-  suojcct.  Two  of  them  e.re  revisions  of  Americans.  But  on  the  other  hand, 


der  the  guise  of  authority.  The  spell  tence  about  a  new  beer  container, 
is  transitory.  They  wake  up  soon. 

But  while  they  are  waking  from  one 
spell,  another  is  being  woven  about 
them.  Fake  advertising  is  always 


TRIB  BLDG.  MANAGER 

Keith  Capron,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  business  survey  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  building 
manager  of  Tribune  Tower,  succeed¬ 
ing  Herbert  H.  Kiddell,  retired. 
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War  Casualties  Growing; 
Epic  Story  of  Escape 


THE  DEATH  at  sea  of  Sam  Robert¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  the  London 
bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press,  and 
the  wounding  of  two  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  Balkans  added  a 
somber  side  this  week  to  the  thrilling 
saga  of  war  reporting  written  recently 
on  foreign  fronts. 

The  wounded  writers  are  two  of  the 
four  correspondents  who  escaped  from 
Yugoslavia  in  a  rowboat  after  the 
Nazi  invasion  began  on  Palm  Sunday, 
April  6.  Both  were  aboard  a  Greek 
troop  train  which  was  machine- 
gunned  by  a  Messerschmidt  on  April 
25.  Leigh  White,  correspondent  of  the 
Overseas  News  Agency  and  CBS,  was 
wounded  twice  in  the  thigh  and  is  re¬ 
covering  in  a  private  hospital  in  Ar¬ 
gos,  Greece.  Robert  St.  John,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  but  wrote  from  Cairo  May  7  that 
“Now  I  am  back  from  the  land  of 
the  dead.” 

Death  Toll  Now  Three 

Robertson  went  down  with  a  5000- 
ton  vessel  which  was  torpedoed  by  a 
German  submarine  50  miles  off  the 
Irish  coast  on  April  29.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  vacation  to  his  post 
in  London,  where  for  the  past  15 
months  he  had  directed  the  flow  of 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspapers.  Thirty-five,  he 
had  spent  22  years  with  the  Canadian 
Press  and  before  going  abroad  he  was 
CP’s  superintendent  in  New  York. 

Hope  that  Robertson  had  survived 
the  disaster  was  given  up  early  this 
week  by  Canadian  Press  officials.  His 
death  brings  to  three  the  number  of 
American  newspapermen  who  have 
died  in  line  of  duty  since  Webb  Miller, 
general  European  manager  of  the 
United  Press  was  killed  in  a  black¬ 
out  accident  on  a  train  outside  of 
London  on  May  7,  1940.  The  second 
war  correspondent  killed  was  Ralph 
Barnes,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  crashed  in  a  British 
plane  in  the  Balkans  last  November. 

The  experiences  which  befell  White 
and  St.  John  and  their  companions  on 
their  flight  from  Yugoslavia,  Russell 
Hill  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Terence  Atherton,  British  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
provided  an  epic  story  of  journalistic 
adventure  when  they  were  detailed 
by  Hill  in  a  dispatch  from  Cairo  on 
May  2. 

Hill  reached  Cairo  with  St.  John 
and  Atherton  on  a  British  destroyer 
after  a  three-week  odyssey  of  flight 
before  the  Axis  armies  during  which 
they  were  bombed  and  machine- 
gunned  repeatedly  from  the  air.  With 
White  they  escaped  from  Budva,  on 
the  Yugoslav  coast,  in  a  20-foot  sar¬ 
dine  boat  they  got  in  trade  for  an 
automobile  as  the  Italian  force  en¬ 
tered  that  walled  city  on  April  16, 
Urgent  Reason  for  Leaving 
“There  was  an  even  more  urgent 
reason  why  most  of  the  others  and  I 
wanted  to  leave,”  Hill  explained  in 
his  Cairo  dispatch  published  May  3  in 
the  Herald  "IVibune.  “When  Holland 
was  occupied  last  May  American  re¬ 
porters  there  were  held  for  two 
months  and  were  not  permitted  to 
write  a  single  dispatch.  Since  then 
American  journalists  have  not  be¬ 
come  any  more  popular  in  Berlin  and 
Rome.  As  we  had  learned  by  bitter 
experience  in  the  previous  week, 
newspapermen  without  communica¬ 
tions  are  just  no  good  at  all,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  remain  for  months 
in  that  position. 

“I  personally  had  still  other  reasons 
for  wanting  to  leave 


quickly.  I  had  been  expelled  from 
^rlin.  As  a  correspondent  attached 
to  the  British  forces  in  Greece,  I  wore 
a  British  war  correspondent’s  vmiform. 

I  did  not  know  exactly  what  view 
the  Germans  would  take  to  my  posi¬ 
tion  if  they  found  me  in  Yugoslavia, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  stay  to  find  out.” 

The  sardine  boat,  equipped  with  an 
outboard  motor,  “looked  puny,  but  it 
was  all  there  was  and  we  decided  to 
take  it,”  Hill  said. 

“But  we  had  to  sail  without  such 
important  articles  as  compass  or 
glasses.  Our  only  charts  were  road 
maps. 

“We  had  12  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  a  few  gallons  of  oil  with  which 
to  run  our  motor.  It  was  a  foolhardy 
venture — probably  more  so  than  we 
realized.” 

They  sailed  at  nightfall.  The  sea 
was  choppy  and  the  wind  was  so  high 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  raise  the 
sails  to  conserve  gasoline  for  the 
proposed  400-mile  journey  to  Greece. 

Waves  Swamped  Boat 
“Our  motor  worked  well  for  half 
an  hour,  but  after  we  left  the  bay 
and  came  to  the  open  sea  it  was 
swamped  by  waves,”  Hill’s  account 
continued.  “There  was  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  row  for  the  nearest  har¬ 
bor.  It  seemed  the  sudden  end  of  a 
crazy  project.” 

For  ten  hours  they  rowed  and  just 
as  the  sun  came  up  they  beached  the 
boat  at  a  tiny  fishing  village  10  miles 
south  of  Budva.  The  inhabitants  gave 
them  beds  until  afternoon,  by  which 
time  Italian  trucks  were  seen  passing 
on  the  road  above  the  village.  Two 
Italian  officers  who  came  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  did  not  learn  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents’  presence. 

“If  these  Montenegrin  fishermen 
had  not  hidden  us  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  leave,”  said  Hill. 

“Toward  noon  the  following  day  the 
sea  calmed  and  the  sun  came  out.  We 
repacked  the  boat  and  made  a  fresh 
start.  Until  dark  we  steered  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  coastline  and  comparing  it 
with  our  road  maps.  By  night  we  kept 
our  coiu^e  with  the  aid  of  the  stars. 
By  morning  we  were  opposite  the  port 
of  Durazzo. 

“In  addition  to  the  hazard  of  the 
sea,  we  now  had  to  worry  about 
mines,  planes  and  warships.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  draft  of  our  boat  was  so 
small  that  we  could  pass  over  ordi¬ 
nary  mines. 

“On  several  occasions  we  were 
spotted  by  planes,  once  by  a  seaplane, 
but  to  our  relief  they  flew  on,  appar¬ 


ently  unconcerned  about  a  small  fish¬ 
ing  boat. 

“The  warships  we  could  not  help 
avoiding  showed  the  same  lack  of 
concern  regarding  us.  We  tried  not 
to  come  near  them,  but  once  we 
passed  only  100  yards  ahead  of  an 
armed  mine  sweeper.  We  waved  at 
the  crew  and  they  waved  back. 

Flaw  Amarican  Flag 
“At  dawn  of  the  next  day  we  came 
into  sight  of  Corfu,  and  at  1  pjn., 
with  our  American  flag  blowing  in  the 
breeze,  we  landed  at  a  harbor  on  the 
northern  tip  of  the  island.  Across  the 
narrow  water  we  could  hear  the  dull 
thud  of  artillery  fire  from  the  front. 

“We  had  a  difficult  time  convincing 
naval  authorities  of  the  authenticity 
of  our  story,  and  were  asked  to  leave 
our  boat.  We  were  sent  to  the  town 
of  Corfu,  25  miles  distant.  Here  we 
finally  received  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Athens,  and  were  told  a  food 
ship  was  leaving  the  next  night  for 
the  port  of  Preveza,  on  the  Greek 
mainland.  St.  John  and  1  decided  to 
take  this  boat,  while  Atherton  and 
White  elected  to  return  to  our  own 
little  craft  and  continue  in  it. 

“Then  we  were  told  that  there  had 
been  ‘bad  news,’  and  that  the  ship 
would  not  go  to  Preveza,  but  to  ‘an¬ 
other  port.’ 

“At  4:30  ajn.  we  lifted  anchor  and 
headed  south.  ’Three  hours  later  we 
put  into  a  small  harbor  of  the  main¬ 
land  to  hide  for  the  day  from  Ger¬ 
man  airplanes. 

“For  the  second  time  we  were  in 
occupied  country,  for  the  Germans 
were  to  the  north,  east  and  south  of 
us.  But  they  did  not  come  that  day 
to  the  small  cove  where  we  lay  hidden. 

“As  night  fell  we  sailed  once  more 
into  the  open  sea  and  made  for  the 
island  of  Leucas,  where  we  passed 
the  following  day  in  sight  of  Ithaca, 
the  little  island  where  Odysseus  was 
born  and  from  which  he  set  out  on 
the  travels  Homer  has  recorded. 

“We  watched  the  ship  anxiously 
from  shore  as  planes  flew  low  over 
the  island,  but  no  bombs  were 
dropped  and  our  sole  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  safety  was  preserved. 

“In  Patras  we  found  Atherton  and 
White,  who  had  been  attacked  by  an 
Italian  seaplane  but  had  escaped  and 
reached  a  harbor  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greece,  where  a  small  Greek  war¬ 
ship  took  them  in  tow.  During  the 
night  the  boat  that  was  being  towed 
foundered  and  Atherton  and  White 
arrived  in  Patras  with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  they  wore.  Together  the 
four  of  lis  set  out  again,  fleeing  from 
the  German  armies  which  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  rapidly  nearing  this 
southern  p>eninsula  of  Greece. 

“At  5  a.m.  the  following  day — Fri¬ 
day,  April  25 — we  left  Patras  on  a 
troop  train  headed  for  Athens.  We 


NAZI  NEWS  AGENTS  HELD  FOR  DEPORTATION 

MANFRED  ZAPP  and  Guenther  Tonn,  American  managers  of  Transocean 
News  Service,  the  Nazi  propaganda  agency,  were  arrested  in  New  York 
May  7  and  held  without  bail  at  Ellis  Island  on  deportation  charges.  They 
were  two  of  more  than  one  hundred  aliens  seized  in  a  roundup  that  day  by 
U.  S.  immigration  officials,  acting  imder  orders  from  Attorney  General  Robert 
H.  Jackson,  designed  to  curtail  the  activities  of  fifth  columnists.  Zapp  and 
Tonn  had  been  free  in  bail  of  $5,000  and  $3,000,  respectively,  under  an  in¬ 
dictment  charging  them  with  failure  to  register  with  the  State  Department 
as  alien  agents.  During  the  eight  weeks  since  Zapp  and  Tonn  were  first  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury,  the  New  York  office  pf  Transocean  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  at  full  blast. 


TRANSCRIPT  PRINTS  150  ISSUES  DAILY 

THE  Boston  Transcript  which  stispended  publication  April  30  is  printing  on 
its  own  flat  bed  press  approximately  150  issues  daily  consisting  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  sheet  with  news  on  both  sides.  This  practice,  also  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  World  when  it  was  suspended,  is  to  protect  the  Associated  Press 
membership.  Pull  AP  service  is  still  being  received  at  the  Transcript.  Two 
or  three  downtown  Boston  newsstands  are  supplied  with  the  paper  and 
curiosity  sales  are  reported  as  “good.’’  Copies  are  also  available  at  the  street 
floor  coimter  of  the  Transcript  Building.  It  sells  at  the  5  cent  price.  A 
Yugoslavia ,  dozen  subscriptions  are  continued  to  retain  the  second  class  mail  permit. 


chugged  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Corinth. 

“At  9:30  a.m.  there  was  a  burst  of 
machine-gim  fire  as  a  Messerschmitt 
came  over  the  hill  in  front  of  us  and 
raked  the  train  with  bullets.  Eveiy 
one  threw  himself  to  the  floor,  but 
White  already  had  been  hit  before 
the  second  burst  rattled  over  our 
heads. 

Troop  Troia  Attackad 

“The  train  halted  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  for  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  Through  the  stampeding  Greek 
soldiers,  St.  John  and  I  carried  White 
from  the  death  trap  of  the  railway 
coach  and  laid  him  on  the  ground  be¬ 
hind  the  wheels.  Twice  more  t^ 
Messerschmitt  peppered  the  train  with 
bullets,  and  then  topped  two  bombs, 
which  fell  100  yards  away. 

‘The  train  went  on.  At  least  one 
soldier  who  had  been  traveling  on 
the  roof  had  been  killed.  Besides 
White  there  were  four  woimded  who 
remained  behind  with  us.  Thirty  feet 
above  the  tracks  ran  the  main  road 
between  Patras  and  Corinth. 

“After  giving  White’s  wound  an 
emergency  dressing,  we  improvised 
a  stretcher  from  a  wooden  shutter 
and  carried  him  up  to  the  road. 

“By  one  of  those  breaks  of  good 
luck  which  had  blessed  us  more  than 
once,  we  found  a  British  lorry  on  the 
otherwise  deserted  road.  Its  task  was 
to  patrol  the  road  against  parachutists, 
but  it  served  as  an  ambulance,  and 
two  hours  later  we  arrived  in  Corinth 
“The  hospital  here  was  nothing  but 
a  first-aid  post  and  the  one  in  the 
near-by  town  of  Loutraki  had  been 
bombed.  We  were  for  pushing  on  to 
Athens,  but  learned  the  Germans  were 
advancing  faster  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  and  that  we  could  no  longer 
reach  Athens. 

“At  nightfall  we  left  in  a  Royai 
Air  Force  truck  for  Argos,  where  we 
foimd  a  hospital  with  better  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  surgeon. 

“I  should  say  here  that  White  was 
keen  to  be  evacuated,  but  both  a 
Greek  surgeon  and  a  British  medicai 
officer  advised  against  moving  bin 
before  an  operation  could  be  per¬ 
formed  to  remove  the  bullets  in  his 
thigh.  He  was  in  pain,  but  the  doc 
tors  did  not  believe  he  was  in  oo) 
serious  danger. 

“It  was  not  imtil  the  next  night  ihat 
St.  John,  Atherton  and  I  left  Argos 
for  the  small  port  of  Myloi,  where 
we  boarded  a  destroyer.” 

Chicago  Man  Escapes  Death 

Leon  Kay,  United  Press  correspon 
dent  at  Belgrade,  was  offered  a  plaoj 
in  the  boat  by  the  four  correspond' 
ents  but  preferred  to  remain  in  Yu^l 
slavia.  Previous  reports  had  had  hitJ 
with  the  others.  His  office  has  mj 
heard  from  him  since  April  14. 

Max  Harrelson,  AP  man  in  Be! 
grade,  who  had  been  missing  for  sev 
eral  weeks,  finally  reached  Budapes| 
last  week. 

Two  Chicago  Times  corresponden! 
Edward  Ward  and  Scott  Watso:| 
“lost”  since  Athens  fell  to  the  Ge- 
mans,  April  27,  arrived  safely  4 
Cairo,  May  3,  having  evacuated  wi’^ 
British  troops,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  received  from  Richard  BusvinJ 
Times  correspondent  who  left  Athen| 
before  arrival  of  Nazi  troops. 

Under  constant  bombing  from  th 
Luftwaffe,  the  Chicago  Times  write! 
rode  on  British  army  trucks  to  tb 
evacuation  port.  Watson  narrow? 
escaped  death  when  bombs  fell  on  a 
emergency  canteen.  He  told  how  tb 
bombers  suddenly  appeared,  stating 

“Despite  the  friendly  jeers  of  t^ 
troops,  I  sprinted  for  our  trench, 
was  a  lucky  hunch.  A  moment  latel 
a  hundred  bombs  tore  up  the  valloT 
directly  hitting  the  canteen  and  ki^ 
ing  the  men  who  had  just  been  A 
hosts.”  ’ 
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Philadelphia’s  Expanding  Market 
For  Profitable  Sales 


Now  to  Philadel- 
phia’s  great  normal 
billion-dollar  mar¬ 
ket,  is  added  new 
vast  purchasing 
power  from  Defense 
Contracts  totaling 
nearly  a  billion^  five  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars!  With  new  money  for  wage  earners, 
more  per  person,  more  per  family,  Phila- 


,he  Nations  Popula 

Area  '»  of  oli  Nahonol 

^’•'‘"•’“SseConfraets. 


delphians  are 
more  than  ever 
responsive  to 
advertising  of 
home  comforts, 
conveniences, 
luxuries. 


•Orders  to  March  31. 

Below  you  glimpse  this  husy-huying  mar¬ 
ket,  as  seen  hy  Philadelphia  business 
leaders  in  automobiles,  foods,  drugs. 


PHILADELPHIA  AUTOMOBILE  VOLUME 

NOW  THE  LARGEST  EVER 

“The  automobile  business  in  Philadelphia  is  enjoying  what  promises 
to  be  the  largest  dollar  volume  year  in  history.  An  all-time  record  was 
reflected  *in  January  used  car  registrations.  New  car  sales  April  1941 
increased  47.8%  over  April  1940.”  J.  Eustace  W olfington.  Pres.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Automobile  Trade  Association. 


P 


ILADELPHIA  FOOD  AND  GROCERY 

SALES  EXPANDING  DAILY 

“In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Area,  increasing  employment  due  to  ex¬ 
panding  activities  in  the  nearby  ship  building  yards,  munitions  plants 
and  defense  industries  is  expected  to  create  a  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  next  two  or  three  years.”  Fred  S.  Davis,  Exec.  Sec., 
Food  Dist.  Association  of  Phila.  Trade  Area. 


HILADELPHIA  DRUG  INDUSTRY 

SALES  MAKING  HISTORY 

"...  The  predominating  influence  is  the  stimulus  given  to  spendable 
income  by  rapid  increase  in  manufacturing  activity  ...  In  this  territory 
we  look  for  the  largest  sales  volume  in  the  history  of  the  drug  business.” 
Raymond  G.  Anderson,  President,  Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange. 


For  profitable  sales  at  low  advertising 
cost ...  in  Philadelphia,  use  The  Evening 
Bulletin — leader  in  Philadelphia  daily 
circulation  ...  in  total  advertising  linage. 


Reach  more  homes,  more  families,  more 
responsive  readers — at  one  of  the  lowest 
advertising  rates  per  reader  in  America. 
Consult  your  advertising  agency. 


(^Ae/eu/e^Aia^^  Gtif 
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%  TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

Geoqce-  F.  Booth, 

PAUL  B^OCK  o^cJ  ASSOC  I  ATC  S  ,  M  AXIO  N  A  L  CCPCESCNJTATIVtS 

_ 0>\'NERS  4-  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


WilUde  Train  Corps 
Plans  Association 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3 — Wendell 
Willkie,  Republican  candidate  last 
November,  was  guest  tonight  of  40-odd 
political  reporters  who  “covered”  his 
seven  weeks’  campaign  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States. 

Unheralded,  the  Willkie  admirers 
met  at  a  strictly  informal  dinner  at 
the  Carleton  Hotel  in  what  his  friends 
expect  will  become  an  annual  affair. 

Although  a  hush-hush  attitude  pie. 
vailed  in  connection  with  the  dinner, 
it  was  learned  that  many  of  the  re¬ 
porters  who  accompanied  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  on  his  15- car  special 
train,  and  in  bus  and  automobile  tours, 
met  in  another  off-the-record  session 
here  several  weeks  ago  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  and  to  lay  plans  for 
tonight’s  dinner.  At  that  meeting  it 
was  suggested  but  not  decided,  that 
the  organization  take  the  name  “1940 
Crusaders,  Liquidated.” 

Officers  of  the  yet  unnamed  organi¬ 
zation  are;  Fred  Pasley,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Ted  Koop,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  and  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff;  Roscoe  Drum- 
mand,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune;  Walker  S.  Buell, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  J.  A.  O’Leary, 
Washington  Evening  Star;  William  R 
Ardery,  Associated  Press ;  and  William 
C.  Murphy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  11-13  —  Ontario -Quebec 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario. 

May  12-15 — National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Broadcasters,  annual 
convention.  New  Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

May  13-17 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

May  14-17  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  spring 
meeting,  Westchester  Coimtry 
Cluh,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

May  15-17 — Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  spring  meeting. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

May  16-17  —  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State 
College,  Pa 

May  17 — Western  Circulators’ 
Conference,  meeting,  Gearheart, 
Oregon. 

May  18-20 — Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
meeting,  Gearheart,  Ore. 

May  19-21 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  Edge- 
water  Gulf  Hotel,  Edgewater 
Park,  Miss. 

May  20-21  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 


QUALIFICATIONS  for  public  office 
as  revealed  in  classified  notice  in 
Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel: 


just  across  the  street  from  the  News-  TO  THE  voters  of  Holland  town- 
Herald  office.  — Having  had  bad  luck  in 

■  1939  drought  and  in  1940  opera - 

HOT  NEWS  from  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  tion  and  hail  storm  and  upon 

Tribune:  the  advice  of  many  friends  I  am 

PER  CAPITA  POPULATION  a  candidate  for  Treasurer.  Your 

IN  LARAMIE  COUNTY  support  will  be  appreciated. 

LARGEST  IN  WYOMING  Primaries,  Feb.  17,  1941.  John 

■  *Geerts.  188-189* 

RARE  accident  noted  in  Dallas  Ex-  - 

pressi 

“Master  Maurice  Cannon  was  kicked  WHO  said  war  is  hell?  .  .  . 
in  the  stomach  with  a  plow  Thursday  GIVEN  FAREWELL  PARTY 
evening.  He  is  under  the  care  of  Rome,  N.  Y. — About  30  friends 
the  doctor.”  attended  a  farewell  dinner  Mon¬ 

day  in  the  Legion  Home  for  Jack 
Prevo  and  William  Dunn,  who  will 
leave  Thursday  with  the  Draft 
Board  432  contingent.  Each  was 
given  a  nurse. — Utica  Daily  Press. 


THE  Ware  (Mass.)  Ware  River  News, 
weekly,  has  cancelled  a  one  dollar 
advertisement  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  save  considerable  work  and 
added  expense. 

The  Public  Buildings  Agency  in¬ 
serted  an  ad  calling  for  bids  on  land¬ 
scaping  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar.  Tlie 
ad  ran  two  months  ago  and  a  bill 
sent  to  the  Federal  agency. 

Tfie  newspaper  last  week  received 
its  third  set  of  voucher  blanks  in  Effective  May  6  Small,  Brewer  and 
duplicate  and  triplicate,  each  paper  Kent,  Inc  has  been  appointed  national 
requiring  the  services  of  a  notary  to  advertising  representative  for  the 
substantiate  the  advertising  rate.  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 


Kdito*  &  PuBLtSHEK  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


/•  Ml  Non -Residential 

iLDiNC  Valuations  in  ^V^RCESTER 


Permits  for  non-residen- 
tial  building — first  three 
months  of  1941  — indi¬ 
cate  the  swift  expansion 
of  Worcester  industries 
to  meet  Notional  De¬ 
fense  needs. 


1940—  First  3  months 
$485,095 

1941—  First  3  months 
$1,223,250 

A  GAIN  OF 
152% 


In  the  first  three  months  of  1941  Worcester  exceeded 
—  by  25.4  per  cent!  —  its  total  valuation  for  all  non- 
residential  building  throughout  the  ENTIRE  YEAR  1940. 


LDyUUUyUUU  /rune 

COMES  TO  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Entire  Year  1940  . 
First  3  Months  1941 


Oklahoma  City’s  newest  defense  project  pushes  new  and  lasting 
payroll  increases  in  the  city  upward  to  around  a  million  dollars  a  month. 
This  means  new  buying  power  added  to  an  already  bright  market  where 
department  store  sales  for  the  four  weeks  ending  April  19  were  30%  up 
from  a  year  ago  .  .  .  where  farmers  report  crop  conditions  the  best 
since  1930. 

This  means  new  business  to  be  served  by  the  most  effective  sales- 
producing  media  in  the  southwest. 


This  active  market  —  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England  — 
is  covered  by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Population:  City 
193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770.  Circulation:  more  than 
128,(X)0  average  net  paid  daily. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


a  c/lit/juftm/ieJ exaniple  a  i  ll/eil( 

The  1940  Pulitzer  Prize  Goes  to 
World -Telegram  Reporter 


hose  writings  appear  daily  in  that  nczvspapc 


■■VVcstbr(M)k  Pc(ilcr  was  a  reporter  Ioiik  years  before  be  became  a  col¬ 
umnist,  and  lie's  never  stopped  beinn  a  reporter.  He  can  put  forw  ard  as  many 
positive  opinions  as  any  other  pundit,  but  be  also  has  a  resiiect  for  facts 
and  a  tireless  capacity  for  diKKitif;  them  — fium  it  nrnit  ciiituruil  in  tin: 
Xew  York  World -'Velegram. 

It  is  with  special  pride  that  this  and  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
mark  the  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  to  one  of  its  staff;  for  not  only  is  this 
the  third  successive  year  in  w  Inch  a  World-Telegram  w  riter  has  won  the  award 
for  a  distinguished  example  of  a  reporter’s  work,  but  it  marks  the  first  time 
that  the  recognition  has  gone  to  a  newspaper  columnist. 

Pegler's  articles  on  racketeering  in  labor  unions,  which  brought  him 
this  honor,  were  above  all  a  brilliant  example  of  true  reporting.  It  is  Pegler 
and  his  fellow  reporters  who  make  good  the  Scripps-Howard  slogan,  "Give 
Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way." 


1938  . . .  Thomas  L.  Stokes 


1939  . . .  S.  Burton  Heath 


Scrippi-lloward  staff  writer,  and  winner  of  the 
1938  Pulitzer  prize  for  "the  most  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  reportorial  work.”  He  unearthed  the  facts 
about  the  political  skulduggery  with  WPA  funds  in 
Kentucky.  This  led  to  a  Senatorial  investigation  and 
the  writing  into  federal  law  of  drastic  prohibitions 
against  political  use  of  relief  funds. 


From  a  trifling  lead,  S.  Burton  Heath,  World- 
Telegram  staff  writer,  built  up  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  conclusive  evidence  which  led  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  and  ultimate  conviction  of  Judge  Manton  for 
"over  the  counter”  justice.  These  revelations  earned 
Heath  the  1939  Pulitzer  prize  fur  "the  most  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  reportorial  work.” 


New  York.  World -Telegram 


A  Senpps-Hovtard  Ntvtspafer 
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Aids  Red  Cross 

THE  Miami  Herald’s  women’s  editor, 

Arietta  S.  Weimer,  after  conducting 
an  investigation  late  in  April  re¬ 
vealed  that  Dade  Coxmty  women’s 
work  on  a  Red  Cross  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  quota  of  184,600  by  May  1  was 
hopelessly  bogged  down.  Only  40,574 
such  dressings  had  been  made  in  the 
first  three  months  after  ordered  and 
with  only  nine  days  left  to  complete 
the  task  women  were  not  responding 
to  the  call  for  volunteers. 

Miss  Weimer  and  her  staff  went  to 
work  on  a  10-day  campaign  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
newspaper  staffs,  filled  the  Red  Cross 
workrooms  to  overflowing  with  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  established  a  record  for 
producing  the  Red  Cross  material. 

On  the  first  day  the  Herald 
woman’s  pages  carri^  an  editorial 
which  began:  “Women  of  Dade 
County  are  wearing  red,  white  and 
blue  dresses,  pins  and  ribbons;  sing¬ 
ing  ‘God  Bless  America’  at  club  meet¬ 
ings,  reading  and  hearing  speeches  on 
patriotism  .  .  .  and  criticizing  work¬ 
ers  in  defense  industries  who  go  on 
‘sit  down  strikes.’  But  these  same 
women,  imconsciously,  have  been 
staging  their  own  sit  down  strike — 
even  though  many  of  them,  through 
clubs,  have  registered  for  work.” 

Immediate  Results 

Results  were  instantaneous.  The 
same  morning  on  which  the  editorial 
appeared  the  Dade  County  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  clubs  pledged  500» 
workers  for  10  days  to  help  finish  the 
task.  An  editorial  the  next  day,  “Get 
Your  Neighbor  Out  to  Help,’’  filled 
the  five  Miami  workrooms  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  volunteers.  Soon  plans 
were  discussed  for  night  openings  of 
work  centers.  Supplies  ran  out.  There 
were  not  enough  supervisors  to  train 
the  new  recruits.  When  the  cam¬ 
paign  closed  in  the  Herald  what  had 
seemed,  10  days  before,  a  hopeless 
task  was  nearing  completion. 

At  the  rate  of  work  during  the 
campaign  leaders  expect  to  clean  up 
before  June  15,  when  they  previously 
had  estimated  13  months  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  quota. 

Carl  Hunt,  acting  manager  of  the 
southeastern  division  of  the  Red 
Cross,  wired  the  Herald,  “We  regard 
this  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
public  service  by  a  newspaper.” 

Margaret  Miles,  Herald  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  visited  all  Red  Cross  work  cen¬ 
ters  before  the  drive  began  and  wrote 
the  daily  running  stories,  backed  up 
with  features  and  pictures.  Art  strips 
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were  used  showing  the  simple  way  in 
which  the  needed  work  could  be  done. 

Each  day  a  box  score  was  printed, 
pointing  out  the  number  of  work¬ 
rooms  reporting,  number  of  workers 
and  new  volunteers,  amount  of  work 
done  and  total  dressings  to  be  made. 

Flash  News  to  Army  Camps 
THE  Boston  Post  has  inaugurated  a 
news  flash  bulletin  service  to  South¬ 
ern  army  camps  where  New  England¬ 
ers  are  stationed.  From  the  city  room, 
twice  a  day,  goes  a  news  highlight 
summary,  running  up  to  200  words 
rushed  to  the  following  camps  by 
wire:  Camp  Helen,  Texas;  Fort  Bragg, 
N.  C.;  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.;  and  Fort 
Banning,  Ga.  Service  is  gratis  to  the 
camps,  and  the  New  England  soldiers 
have  already  expressed  appreciation 
of  receiving  news  from  “back  home” 
before  arrival  of  Boston  papers. 

Useful  Citizen  Contest 

THE  Texhoma  (Okla.)  Times  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  a  Most  Useful  Citi¬ 
zen  contest,  with  the  nominations  and 
votes  being  provided  by  its  readers. 
The  stunt  has  often  been  used  be¬ 
fore;  but  the  Times  is  a  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  a  town  of  less  than  1,500  popula¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  readers  have 
already  nominated  eleven  persons, 
three  of  them  women,  for  the  award. 

Offers  Job  Market 

THE  Federal  Government’s  concern 
for  skilled  workers  in  the  national 
defense  industries,  has  provided  the 
inspiration  for  a  timely,  helpful  fea¬ 
ture  by  the  Philadelphia  Record  en¬ 
titled  ‘"nie  Job  Market.”  Under  the 
by-line  of  “Tnie  Job  Editor,”  the  col¬ 
umn  makes  a  daily  survey  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  Philadelphia  industrial  area 
and  provides  helpful  hints  for  workers 
who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
spot  for  their  particular  talents. 

■ 

CARR  HEADS  AD  CLUB 

Chicago,  May  8 — William  B.  Carr, 
western  advertising  manager.  Time, 
Inc.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club  here 
today,  succeeding  K  R.  Richer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Hart,  Schafiner  & 
Marx.  Other  officers  chosen  were: 
George  De  Beer,  advertising  manager, 
Bauer  &  Black,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Prudence  Allured,  publisher. 
Manufacturing  Confectioner  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  second  vice-president  Sidney 
Wells,  art  director,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  third  vice-president ;  John  W. 
Ladd,  advertising  manager,  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Loan  League,  secretary;  and 
Chester  L.  Price,  ad  manager.  City  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  treasurer. 


SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY^, 
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Tennessean  Has 
124  Pg.  Section  On 
'Wings  of  Defense' 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  5 — The  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  ever  published  in 
Nashville  came  from  the  presses  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
agency  corporation  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  yesterday. 

A  “Wings  of  Defense”  supplement 
to  the  regular  Sunday  Tennessean 
numbered  124  pages  and  the  complete 
paper  totaled  206  pages.  The  sup¬ 
plement  was  published  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
Nashville  division  plant  of  Vultee 
Aircraft,  Inc.,  which  occurred  Sim- 
day  with  Wendell  Willkie  and  Sir 
Henry  Self  as  the  principal  speakers. 
The  “Wings  of  Defense”  section,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  aviation  industry  and  its 
part  in  the  defense  program,  was 
said  to  have  been  the  most  complete 
ever  published  by  a  newspaper  on 
aviation. 

“All  departments  of  the  newspaper 
plant,  under  the  great  strain  of  such 
an  edition,  worked  with  admirable 
precision  and  displayed  excellent 
workmanship,”  said  Silliman  Evans, 
Tennessean  publisher. 

10  Waakt  in  Making 

The  edition  was  designed,  edited 
and  composed  over  a  period  of  ten 
weeks — more  than  30  separate  articles 
were  contributed  to  the  edition  from 
persons  famous  in  aviation  or  in  na¬ 
tional  activities. 

A  feature  of  the  edition  was  a 
verbatim  account  of  a  forum  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Tennessean  and  Vanderbilt 
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University  and  arranged  in  New  York 
by  Publisher  Evans  and  Coleman 
Harwell,  executive  editor  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

The  “Wings  of  Defense”  supple¬ 
ment  contained  six  sections,  three  of 
them  with  full  size  three-color  cov¬ 
ers,  and  contained  495  separate  illus¬ 
trations. 

W.  W.  McClanahan,  Jr.,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  assigned  to  take  charge  of  a 
special  group  of  the  staff  numbering 
three  reporters  and  a  photographer 
who  devoted  full  time  for  more  than 
two  months  to  handling  the  edition. 

First  32  pages  of  the  section  came 
off  the  press  April  21;  the  second  32 
pages  on  April  23;  and  on  April  29-30 
the  final  run  of  60  pages  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Each  of  the  150,000  copies  printed 
weighed  three-and-a-half  pounds. 
The  “Wings  of  Defense”  section  was 
printed  on  34  pound  paper  of  which 
250  tons  were  used. 


MAIL  ROOM  STRIKE 

About  15  mail  room  employes  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  went  out  on 
strike  last  week  in  protest  over  wages, 
and  have  picketed  ^e  plant  with  large 
red  signs  each  day  since.  Organized 
by  a  representative  of  the  ITU,  the 
mail  room  employes  struck  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  26.  TTius  far  there  has 
been  no  violence  and  the  newspaper 
has  missed  no  editions  as  a  result  of 
the  strike.  However,  policemen  have 
been  placed  about  the  plant.  In  its 
only  announcement  of  the  strike,  the 
Item  Company,  Ltd.,  publisher  of  the 
Item,  said  that  some  of  the  mail  room 
employes  had  left  the  paper’s  employ 
voluntarily  and  referred  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  to  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  New 
Orleans  for  the  facts. 
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Which  daV^roduces  best  results  from  advertising? 


Does  your  advertising  run  on  the  day  of  the  week 
which  gives  your  sales  message  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  returns?  Do  you  schedule  it  so  as  to 
Uke  maximum  advantage  of  every  favorable  factor 
of  day  and  date? 

No  matter  what  day  best  fits  the  buying  habits 
of  your  prospects  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune  enables 
you  to  make  most  effective  use  of  your  budget. 


livered  by  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers.  On 
Sundays,  it  is  from  385,000  to  460,000  more  than 
delivered  by  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 


Every  day  of  the  w  eek,  net  paid 
total  circulation  of  the  Tribune  is  in 
excess  of  1,000,000.  On  weekdays, 
B  this  is  from  585,000  to  6i0,000  more 

than  delivered  by  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers. 
And  on  Sundays  it  is  from  295,000  to  770,000 
more  than  delivered  by  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Right  in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Tribune  net  paid 
nrculation  on  weekdays  is  440,000  more  than  de¬ 


The  Tribune  is  the  only  newspaper  with  circu¬ 
lation  volume  equivalent  to  majority  coverage  of  all 
families  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  .\t  one  low  cost 
it  delivers  more  circulation  in  the  metropolitan 
area  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combine<l  and  more  than  the  two  other  Chicago 
Sunday  newspapers  combined.  And  in  addition,  of 
c-ourse,  it  reaches  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
prospects  in  the  rich,  adjacent  territory. 


#  Every  day  of  the  week,  this  as¬ 
sured  constant  audience  testifies  to 
the  imlispensable  part  which  the 
Tribune  plays  in  their  daily  lives. 
Day  after  day,  the  greater  value  and  service 
deliverer!  by  the  Tribune  as  a  news  publication 


strengthen  a  community-wide  habit  which  has  a 
decisive  influence  on  retail  sales. 

By  this  friendly  contact,  day  in  and  day  out.  is 
createrl  and  perpetuated  the  special  relationship 
between  readers  and  the  Tribune  which  produces 
the  greater  returns  enjoyed  by  Tribune  advertisers. 

Because  the  Tribune  is  the  medium  on  which  the 
men  and  women  of  this  great  market  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  base  their  buying,  retailers,  whether  they 
sell  to  men  or  to  women,  place  in  the  Tribune 
more  of  their  ex|>en<litures  for  advertising  than  in 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Whatever  the  day  on  which  you 
prefer  to  advertise,  you  can  sell 
more  in  Chicago  by  buihling  your 
advertising  program  around  the 
Tribune  whose  seven-days-a-week  customers  are 
your  best  prospects.  Bates  [)er  100,000  circulation 
are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

CONTINENTAL  BAKING  CO.  is 

running  an  introductory  campaign 
on  its  new  Staff  bread  in  newspapers 
in  19  markets  in  the  east  and  middle 
west.  The  first  ad  in  each  campaign 
is  a  full  page,  followed  by  smaller 
ads  for  a  total  of  12,500  lines  for  seven 
weeks.  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Skelly  Oil  Co.,  Kansas  City,  is 
using  mid-western  newspapers  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  contest  for  a  new  name  for 
its  premium  and  regular  gasolines.  The 
contest  will  continue  until  June  15. 

The  Greater  New  York  Brewery, 
Inc.,  handled  by  Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dill¬ 
ingham,  Inc.,  since  the  merger  of  the 
former  with  Topping  &  Lloyd,  Inc., 
will  for  the  present  place  their  adver¬ 
tising  direct,  as  Lloyd,  Chester  & 
Dillingham,  Inc.,  has  resigned  the  ac¬ 
count  effective  May  1. 

New  York,  Newark  and  Brooklyn 
newspapers  and  travel  trade  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  used  to  announce  the 
new  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  service 
between  New  York  and  Toronto, 
which  was  inaugurated  May  10. 
McCann -Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  agency  for  Trans-Canada 
Air  Lines  in  the  United  States. 

The  James  G.  Lamb  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 


Harry  Tipper,  Ad  Man, 
Dies  in  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Harry  Tipper,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  man  and  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.  on  May  6.  A  former  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  sales  manager  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Export  Corp.,  he  was 
well  known  as  marketing  analyst  and 
student  of  advertising.  He  was  61. 

A  native  of  England,  Mr.  Tipper 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  American  Manufacturers’  Ex¬ 
port  Assn,  and  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Trained 
as  an  engineer  Mr.  Tipper  worked  as 
assistant  field,  engineer  on  a  New  York 
subway  power  plant  and  Long  Island 
railroad  tunnel.  In  1932  he  was  made 
advertising  manager  of  Forbes  Maga¬ 
zine.  With  George  Burton  Hotchkiss, 
he  organized  the  School  of  Market¬ 
ing  at  New  York  University.  He 
served  on  the  faculty  11  years. 

Mr.  Tipper  organized  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  department 
of  the  Texas  Co.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  books  on  advertising  and 
business.  In  Lafayette  he  was  with 
the  Brown  Rubber  Co. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  12 

magazine  for  the  past  two  years  and 
previously  was  with  Popular  Science, 
the  Katz  agency,  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  Yankee  Network. 

Earle  A.  Buckley,  president  of  the 
Earle  A.  Buckley  Organization,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  consulting  expert  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department 
and  placed  in  complete  charge  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  selling  of  the  United  States 
Defense  Bonds. 

John  Enright,  former  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Reliance  Cruiser 
Corporation,  has  joined  the  Wayne  S. 
Swanson  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York.  Mr.  Enright  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

OuvE  P.  Gately  joins  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland  office. 
May  5.  Miss  Gately  was  formerly 
copy  writer  and  account  representa¬ 
tive  for  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ethel  Harris  Gregory,  formerly 
radio  writer  with  Lord  &  'Ihomas  and 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has  joined  the 
radio  department  of  Sherman  K.  EJlis. 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion 


activities  of  The  National  Refinihc 
Co.,  Cleveland,  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  D.  G.  Gill,  newly  appointed 
merchandising  manager.  Before  join, 
ing  the  company  in  March,  1940,  Gill 
was  for  several  years  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Procter  t 
Gamble,  Cincinnati. 

Raymond  Rubicam,  president  d 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  United  China 
Relief  campaign  to  raise  $1,700,000  in 
New  York  City  as  part  of  the  national 
drive  for  $5,000,000. 

■ 

URGES  GAS  ADS 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  5 — Local  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  built  around  the 
gas  industry’s  contributions  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  today  by  ’Thomas  J.  Stricklcr, 
president  of  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation,  addressing  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  of  the  association’s  natu¬ 
ral  gas  section.  No  industry  has  any 
moral  right  to  allow  itself  to  be  un¬ 
explained,  misunderstood  or  publidy 
distrusted,  he  declared.  Urging  that 
local  newspaper  advertising  be  used, 
he  enumerated  four  typical  instances 
where  local  gas  companies  have  used 
this  medium  successfully  to  tell  the 
public  what  it  is  doing  to  serve  the 
nation’s  defense  program. 


advertising  for  the  Iowa  Soap  Co. 

J.  S.  Ivins’  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
bakers,  has  appointed  Norman  S.  S. 
MacAfee,  of  the  same  city,  to  direct 
advertising  and  sales  publicity.  Plans 
call  for  test  copy  in  selected  markets. 

Tri-Pak  Hosiery  Co.,  of  New  York, 
has  appointed  Walter  W.  Wiley,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  to  direct  promotion  of  their 
new  Tri-Pak  Nylon  Hose. 

Glensder  Textile  Co.  announce  the 
appointment  of  Ann  R.  Silver  Asso¬ 
ciates,  724  Fifth  Ave.,  to  conduct  pro¬ 
motion,  publicity  and  advertising. 

WISCONSIN  ADS 

’Twenty-four  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  17  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  being  used  in  an 
advertising  campaign  to  promote  and 
publicize  Wisconsin’s  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  campaign  got  under¬ 
way  in  Chicago  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  the  last  week  in  April,  and  is 
gradually  adding  more  media  as  the 
vacation  period  approaches,  winding 
up  with  copy  in  June.  ’The  initial  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  headed  “Here’s  a 
Free  Sample  of  a  Wisconsin  Vaca¬ 
tion.”  Each  advertisement  will  carry 
a  coupon  which  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
quest  Wisconsin  vacation  literature. 

New  Eh^anos - ^ — 

There'll  be  quite 
a  buzz  of  conver- 
sation  in  our 
f  Front  Yard  this 

The  Telephone 
^  \  Company  tell  us 

/  K  “it  looks  like” 

FRONT  YARD  they  will  install  I 

something  like 
7100  summer  telephones  on  Cape 
Cod  a-id  the  Islands,  compared  to 
4000  in  New  Hampshire,  2000  in 
Vermont  and  2000  in  Rhode  Island. 
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ADMAN  DIES 

Montreal,  May  1 — ’The  death  was 
announced  today  of  Allan  Coats- 
worth  Her,  62,  prominent  Canadian 
advertising  man,  for  the  past  seven 
years  an  account  executive  of  Vickers 
and  Benson,  Ltd.,  advertising  agency. 
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ONE  SHORT  YEAR 

JUST  12  months  ago  this  newspaper  was  given 
new  direaion,  destiny  and  purpose.  The 
persistent  progress  it  has  made  toward  a  journal¬ 
istic  ideal  is  recorded  in  the  last  365  issues  and  is 
an  achievement,  we  believe,  without  parallel 
among  newspapers.  The  Free  Press  crusades  for 
the  right  as  it  sees  the  right.  It  speaks  for  those 
who  have  no  voice  to  protest  their  wrongs.  It 
reports  events  precisely  as  they  happen  and  does 
not  censor  its  writers.  Because  it  serves  the  great¬ 
est  good.  The  Free  Press  is  growing  in  the  esteem 
of  the  greatest  number.  A  newspaper  so  dedicated 
and  so  directed  carries  advertising  to  persons  who 
give  it  attention,  acceptance  and  response.  No 
medium  can  do  more. 


|9jetr0it 

A  Newspaper  with  a  New  Purpose 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Representatives 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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STATE  PORT  OF  ENTRY 

ALL  TRUCKS 
STOP  HERE 
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Trucks  cut  your  living  costs -save  you  money  every  day, 
on  your  food,  clothes,  and  everything  else  you  buy  .  .  . 


Y^THILE  you’re  slicing  into  that  juicy 
'W  sirloin  steak,  take  time  out  to  thank 
trucks  for  the  part  they’re  playing  in  your 
every  day  life. 

For  one  thing,  trucks  lower  costs  .  .  .  and 
stabilize  prices.  They  beat  other  freight  rar- 
fjers  by  hours — even  ^ys . . .  reduce  spoilage 
■  ..speed  turnover.  Trucks  move  goods  at  an 
instant’s  notice  .  .  .  permitting  farmers  and 
manufacturers  alike  to  rush  deliveries  into 
markets  where  shortages  threaten  .  .  .  and 
avoid  equally  costly  oversupply. 

SLOWS  PRODUCTION 

But  peak  efficiency  has  not  yet  been 
ftached.  For  example,  due  to  conflicting 
height  laws,  a  o»c-truck  load  may  suddenly 
become  a  /u^o-truck  load  the 
moment  it  crosses  an  inter- 
^  state  line. 

In  another  state,  special 
clearance  papers  must 


be  signed.  Or,  it  may  be  extra  license  plates. 
Or  a  different  insurance  form. 

Whatever  it  isj  these  trade  barriers  stop,  or 
slow,  or  handicap  t^  very  transportation  sy^ 
tern  that’s  doing  most  to  cut  your  living  costs. 

BLOCKS  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Trade  barriers  also  retard  national  defense. 
Shipments  to  munitions  plants,  to  airplane 
factories,  to  navy  yards,  to  training  camps 
.  .  .  tons  of  vital  freight  every  day  are  being 
delayed  by  those  "dotted  lines’’  across  our 
highways. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  the  action  taken  at  the 
recent  Council  of  State  Governments.  Their 
resolution  calls  for  the  elimination  of  trade 
barriers.  Some  progressive  steps  have  already 
been  taken.  Others  are  under  way. 

Here  is  one  of  America’s  most  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  one  that  reaches  deep  into  your 
pocket  book  .  .  .  and  deep  into  the  nation’s 
primary  lines  of  defense. 


What  or*  they?  Contradictory  laws  on  weight, 
size,  and  equipment  —  ownership,  horsepower, 
and  mileage  taxes  —  thousands  of  laws  that  block 
free  flow  of  goods  by  trucks. 


SAFtTY 


This  map,  and  further  information 
on  trade  barriers,  free  on  request. 


FREE  movie!  —  "Singing  Wheels" — Thrilling  22-minute  feature,  for  club 
meetings,  Intfuire  —  your  State  Motor  Truck  Assn.,  affiliated  with  ATA, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


nel  department  of  the  St.  Paul  Central 
High  School. 


St.  Paul  Papers 
Give  Aptitude 
Tests  to  Boys 


papers.  Subsequently,  he  served  as  a  EditOI  RePOrtS  Oil 
traveling  representative  and  city  cir- 

culator  of  the  Piedmont.  In  1934,  he  PollCG  BxiOG  OllGr 
decided  to  enlarge  his  scope  of  experi-  York,  Pa.,  May  5  — City  Editor 
ence  and  training.  He  resign^  and  Luther  A.  Kohr,  of  the  Gazette  & 
obtained  circulation  work  with  the  Daily,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-News  as  dis-  escape  a  traffic  violation  fine  by  with- 
trict  manager.  After  one  year  he  holding  a  picture  of  Police  Officer  H 
joined  the  circulation  department  of  e.  Shunk,  of  West  York,  taken  in  con- 
the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press.  nection  with  a  recent  hosiery  mill 
Having  “checked-up  on  the  Yankee  strike  in  West  York,  the  Gazette  & 
side”  of  newspaper  circulation  work.  Daily  declared  in  publishing  the  story 

of  Kohr’s  ten-dollar  and  cost  fine 
for  illegal  parking  near  the  scene  of 
the  strike. 

The  paper  said  that  out  of  many 
cars  parked  illegally  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  strike,  Kohr’s  was  the  only  one 
tagged  by  Officer  Shunk.  Later  the 


An  NBA  Feature 

THE  “Prospect  Types”  featured  in  the 

Toronto  Star’s  “Route  Builder,”  as 
reported  in  the  April  19  issue  of  E  &  P, 
are  copyrighted  and  a  part  of  the  syn¬ 
dicated  service  sold  to  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  departments  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

„  xj  r'  »  xj*  ei  Pool  again  changed  his  plans.  He 

now  He  Qiot  His  btart  resigned  and  returned  South,  but  this 

JOHN  L.  POOL,  circulation  manager,  time  to  a  different  city.  In  1935  he 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  joined  the  Spartanburg  Herald-Jour- 
Joumal,  got  his  first  job  by  violating  a  nal  circulation  staff  as  city  circulator 

strict  rule  he  _ under  J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  man- 

now  has  requir-  ager  and  now  general  manager  of  the 

ing  applicants  to  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State.  Upon  Mr.  paper  received  a  call  informing  it: 

tell  the  truth  Blalock  s  resignation  to  go  with  the  “jf  you  don’t  print  those  pictures  .  . . 

about  them-  State,  he  was  made  circulation  man-  you  won’t  get  a  summons  for  your 

selves.  ager.  In  five  years  circulation  of  the  parking  violation.” 

At  the  age  of  j  v  two  dailies  has  increased  34%  with  jjj  connection  with  the  case,  it  was 

10  years  he  ap-  Mi  cash  receipts  climbing  accordingly.  brought  out  that  Officer  Shunk  told 

plied  fOT  a  route  Charles  Fromm,  a  Gazette  &  Daily 

on  the  Greenville  WOBBEN  a  GROUP  photographer,  that  “some  day  that 

(S.  C.)  Pied-  Organization  of  the  North  Carolina  camera  will  be  smashed  over  your 

mont.  At  the  H  m  press  Women  was  completed  May  4  head.” 

time,  12  years  with  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  ■ 

was  the  mini-  election  of  officers  and  directors  at  a  ikevwTWT 

mum  age  at  John  L.  Pool  Charlotte  meeting.  Officers  elected  HEADS  AP  ^xHOUP 

which  boys  could  were: :  Mrs.  Harriett  Doar,  Charlotte  New  president  of  the  Minnesota  As- 

be^  hired  for  such  work,  and  so  John,  f^exvs,  president;  Miss  Carolyn  Gold-  sociated  Press  group  is  George  Darby, 
being  a  bit  large  for  his  age,  stretched  berg,  Durham  Morning  Herald,  vice-  publisher  of  the  Owatonna  (Minn.) 
the  point  by  two  full  years.  president;  Mrs.  Virginia  Lathrop,  Peoples  Press,  elected  May  3  at  the 

Later,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  Greensboro,  secretary;  Mrs.  Mamie  H.  annual  spring  meeting  in  St.  Paul, 
he  decided  to  make  newspaper  circu-  Braddy,  of  Winston-^lem,  recording  Herman  Wiecking,  editor  of  the 
lation  his  career,  and  also  to  “learn  the  secretary,  and  Miss  Mabel  Johnson,  of  WinoTio  Republican-Herald  was  named 
hard  way.”  Seeking  experience  on  Whiteville,  treasurer.  vice-president, 

various  newspapers  and  in  diversified  ~ 

circulation  territories,  he  planned  a 
schedule  of  training  and  hard  work 
and  schooled  himself  to  “stick  and 
learn.” 

And  so,  21  years  ago,  he  began.  For 
three  years  he  delivered  the  Piedmont. 

“I  did  it  on  foot;  carriers  didn’t  have 
bicycles  and  cars  then,”  Mr.  Pool  re¬ 
calls.  Desiring  to  “learn  the  inside  of 
things” — another  phase  of  education  he 
advises  for  circulation  employes — ^he 
applied  for  and  was  given  the  job  of 
“fly  boy”  in  the  press  room  at  $2  a 
week  extra.  At  14  he  was  promoted 
to  head  carrier,  receiving  $6  a  week. 

At  17  he  was  again  promoted  and  be¬ 
came  street  sales  manager. 

In  1926,  the  News  and  the  Piedmont 
were  consolidated  and  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  street  sales  for  both  news- 


NEWTOWN 


rpHE  Ross  Fed- 

^  Corporation  re- 

cently  talked  to 
housewives  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  4%  of  ALL 
families  living  in  Newtown,  Mount 
Washington  and  California,  Ohio. 

Asked,  “In  what  ONE  Cincinnati 
newspaper  do  you  pay  the  most  at¬ 
tention  to  advertising?”.  .  .  50%  of 
those  who  expressed  a  definite 
preference  for  ONE  paper  said 
“Times- Star,"  as  compared  with  only 
14%  for  the  other  evening  paper, 
25%  for  the  Sunday  paper  and  11% 
for  the  morning  paper. 

MORE  EVIDENCE  that  the  Times- 
Stor’s  LARGEST  daily  circulation  in 
the  rich,  $300,000,000  CincinnaU  Trad¬ 
ing  Area  blankets  abie-to-buy  fami¬ 
lies  with  greatest  selling  efficiency. 


lAMESt 

miK-MY 

Smunm 


MT.  WASHINGTON 


XYNinnmim 

outside  of  Boston 


CAUFORNIA 


EitablisheJ  1764 
(Sells  for  4c) 


.  .  .  read  by  outstandins  editors  and 
publishers  the  country  over  lor  its 
objective.  faotutil  reporting  of 
business  and  world  events.  Has  its 
own  Bureaus  in  18  cities  with  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  in  108  other 
cities  here  and  abroad — plus  the 
services  of  AP,  U.P..  INS,  Beuters, 
Broomhall  and  ITN. 


HULBEBT  TAFT,  President  and  Editor-ln-Chtef 
Owners  and  Operators  af  Badio  Station  WKBC 

NEW  YOBK:  Martin  L.  Marsh 
60  East  Forty-second  Street 

CHICAGO;  Kellorc  M.  PatUrson 
S3S  North  Mlcnigan  Avenue 


Represented  Nationally  by 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Detroit,  Chicato,  San  Franeiseo 


Th«r«'s  far  mort  to  the  New  England  market  than  statistics  .  .  .  hut  sometimes  statis¬ 
tics  become  so  significant  they  simply  can’t  be  ignored.  Take  general  business  activity 
up  here,  for  instance  ...  up  23%  in  February  over  February  of  last  year,  and  still  climb¬ 
ing.  Or  February  department  store  and  apparel  shop  sales  .  .  .  up  17.7%.  These  two 
are  enough  to  make  our  point  .  .  .  and  our  point  is  this.  By  any  yardstick  you  want  to 
use,  this  New  England  market  merits  your  attention  now.  And  it’s  so  compact  ...  so 
convenient  to  cover  with  salesmen  ...  so  economical  to  cover  with  newspapers. 


-k  -k  -k  3.  “natural”  for  newspapers 


NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  I.eader  (MilE) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E> 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazene  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E> 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Citizen-Leader  (E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

Nonh  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pinsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

(Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazene  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Timet 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (US) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  k  American  (M&E) 
Waierbury  Republican  &  American  (E&S) 
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EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


THE  PULITZER  PRIZES 

OF  ALL  THE  AWARDS  now  given  for  note¬ 
worthy  performance  in  various  areas  of  news- 
pai)er  work,  none  are  more  coveted  than  those 
established  30  years  ago  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The  principal  prize  is  given 
not  for  technical  excellence  of  detail,  but  for  out¬ 
standing  public  service,  for  while  the  elder  Pulitzer 
set  great  store  on  technique,  he  recognized  it  as  a 
means  and  not  as  the  goal  of  free  journalism. 
His  ideal  newspai)er  would  have  had  all  the  news, 
but  unless  it  was  also  contributing  to  sound  public 
thinking,  unless  it  was  leading  its  readers  toward 
.some  imjM>rtant  public  gain,  it  could  met  lx* 
marked  perfect  in  his  Ixxik. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  prize  for  public 
.scrvict*  has  fallen  f)n  numerous  fxcasions  to  one 
or  another  of  the  newspapers  that  Pulitzer 
directed.  It  is  ix'rhaj)s  also  inevitable  that  the 
work  of  writers  and  artists  on  those  newspapers 
should  have  Im'cii  recognized  more  frequently  by 
the  judges  than  those  of  any  other  newspajx'r. 
Consciously  or  not,  the  work  of  those  newspapers 
and  of  their  staffs  have  aimed  at  the  high  stand- 
a.’ds  preseritx'd  by  their  founder,  and  have  fitted 
the  iireserilx'd  (jualiheations  more  frequently  than 
those  of  many  rivals  for  the  honors. 

h^ew  will  quarrel  with  this  year’s  award  to  the 
Si.  Louis  Po.st-Dispatch  for  its  leadership  in  the 
campaign  to  end  the  smoke  nuisanei*  in  St.  Louis. 
That  was  a  truly  amazing  example  of  the  power 
of  a  newsjiaiier  to  overcome  public  apathy  and  to 
bring  alnnit  concrete  results  in  a  situation  that 
had  lx*en  regarded  as  hopeless  for  decades.  There 
were  many  examjiles  during  1940  of  outstanding 
public  .service  by  newspaficrs,  but  the  Post- 
Dispatch’s  job  was  so  thoroughly  done  and  of  such 
imixirtanee  to  the  city  that  its  recognition  by  the 
committee  was  inevitable. 

We  have  seen  only  one  .sour  comment.  It  ap- 
jx'ared  in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  May  6,  and 
it  .speculated  ironically  as  to  why  its  Pulitzer- 
owned  neighbor  always  won  at  least  one  prize 
annually  from  the  Pulitzer  committee.  It  also 
wondered  why  the  Post-Dispatch  excellence  was 
rwognized  in  a  different  classification  each  year. 

While  the  que.stion  is  a  natural  one  between 
such  highly  competitive  rivals  as  the  Post- 
Di.s|xiteh  and  the  Star-Times,  we  doubt  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  raising  it  editorially.  The  Star-Times’ 
implication  is  plain  that  the  P.-D.  has  undue  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  board  of  distingui.shed  news¬ 
paper  men  who  determine  the  awards,  or  that 
these  gentlemen  consider  them.selves  bound  by 
.some  unw'ritten  fetich  to  .see  that  the  successors 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer  are  honored  at  least  once  a 
year  for  some  performance.  In  our  opinion,  no 
such  implications  are  justified.  The  character  of 
the  board’s  members  shoidd  be  proof  of  that,  and 
the  Star-Times’  editorial  .slur  against  them  and 
ugmnst  its  contemporary,  coming  at  this  moment, 
will  lx*  attributed  by  many  readers  to  jealou.sy. 

.Ml  other  awards  for  1940  will  lx?  generally  ap- 
prov'ed.  It  is  es|)ecially  fine  that  the  foreign  and 
IMilitical  news  .service  of  the  New  York  Times 
should  l)e  recognized  for  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  that  it  brings  to  the  .\merican  .scene; 
it  is  al.so  well  that  the  great  work  of  the  men 
covering  the  far-flung  events  of  the  war  should  lx* 
rememliered  in  bronze.  To  Westbrook  Pegler  for 
a  tough  job  of  rej^rting,  to  Reuben  Maury  for  a 
high  daily  .standard  of  editorial  work,  and  to  Jacob 
Rurck,  the  Chicago  Times'  cartoonist,  the  awards 
were  made  for  sustained  excellenct*  of  j)erform- 
anct*  rather  than  for  any  .sj>ec*ific  job.  If  that 
is  a  departure  from  the  strict  terms  of  the  awards, 
it  is  in  a  sound  direction. 


I  A  L 


And  the  Lord  shall  he  King  over  all  the  earth:  in 
that  day  shall  there  he  one  Lord,  and  his  name 
only.  Zerhariah  XIV  :9. 

FATEFUL  DAYS 

IN'  .\  D.\Y  when  name-calling  and  personal 
vilification  have  replaced  reason  as  a  weafKtn 
in  argument,  we  suppose  newspapers  assume  the 
risk  of  being  labeled  “isolationi.st”  if  they  insist 
that  only  Cttngre.ss  has  the  jatwer  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution  to  fleclarc  war.  But  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  .several  did  .so  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Stimson’s 
address.  It  is  well  that  the  public  lx*  reminded 
of  the  apitalling  conse(|uences  of  making  the 
I'nitcd  States  an  active  lx*lligercnt,  and  that  the 
irretraceable  step  lx*  not  taken  until  all  other 
po.ssibilities  have  lx*en  lookcfl  at. 

War  may  lx?  the  only  alternative  remaining  to 
us,  but  mcxlern  war  is  nothing  to  lx*  a|)|»roached 
in  carnival  spirit;  it  is  an  arlvcnture  in  which  we 
risk  all  that  we  have  in  spiritual  and  physical 
re.sources.  That  must  never  Ik*  forgotten  by  the 
}x*ople  in  who.se  hands  the  national  de.stiny  rests: 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  jx-ople  who  will 
fight  and  pay.  A  deci.sion  by  the  United  States 
to  make  war  on  Germany  would  outrank  in  im- 
ix)rtanc*e  any  of  the  most  critical  steps  of  our 
past  century  and  a  half,  and  the  press  cannot 
empha.size  that  too  strongly  or  too  often.  If  we 
must  wage  war,  let  it  l)e  as  a  people  united,  not 
split  by  disputes  over  fundamental  principles  Ix*- 
tween  the  executive  and  the  legi.slature.  Ha.sty 
action  might  well  destroy  that  es.sential  unity. 

PARDONABLE  GLOAT 

THE  Chicago  Times  may  be  granted  the  right  to 
chortle  l)ecau.se  the  l>oard  which  awards  the 
I’ulitzer  i)rize.s  this  year  recognized  two  tabloid 
journals,  recognized  then:,  moreover  under  the 
heads  of  editorial  writing  and  editorial  carUxm- 
ing.  We  think  that  fact  is  worth  more  than 
casual  note  by  everybody  concerned  with  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

Our  favorite  reply  to  tho.se  who  ask  “what 
c-an  we  do  to  make  peo|)le  read  the  editorial 
page’’  has  always  been — print  e«litorials. 

That  is  what  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  Chicago  Times,  tabloids  of  es.sentially  the  same 
pattern,  have  been  doing  for  .sf)me  time.  Their 
leaders  are  written  in  simple  straightforward  Eng¬ 
lish  and  they  pull  no  punches.  They  are  written 
for  the  ma.ss  circulation  in  the  nation’s  two  larg¬ 
est  cities,  and  they  are  in  com[)etition  with  the 
most  learned  and  skillful  groups  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  land.  That  they  have  been  on  the 
winning  side  in  the  la.st  three  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions  is  be.side  the  point.  Their  political  editorials 
have  been  in  tune  with  the  ideas  of  their  readers, 
but  they  have  taken  the  temix)rarily  un|x)pular 
.side  on  many  other  topics,  and  dealt  with  them  in 
terms  that  could  be  understixxl. 

Ty|K)graphically,  their  editorials  are  ea.sy  to 
read — broken  with  headlines  and  often  illustrated. 
In  those  departures  from  standard  editorial  prac¬ 
tice.  we  .see  no  loss  of  dignity.  The  tabloid  editor¬ 
ial  formula  will  not  fill  all  new.spa|x*r  .situations, 
but  at  least  it  |Miint.s  the  way  to  the  objective  of 
all  editors.  Give  the  public  .something  that  was 
worth  writing  in  the  first  place,  then  worth  read¬ 
ing,  .set  it  III  tyjx*  that  can  lx*  read,  and  the 
decline  of  editorial  page  influence  becomes  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


DON'T  DROP  ADVERTISING 

THE  INCREASING  PRESSURE  for  national 
defen.se  production  will  undoubtedly  cut  into 
the  volume  of  manufacture  for  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket.  New  taxation  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  purcha.se  of  consumer  goods. 
The  oombination  may  mean  that  the  goixls  for 
.sale  will  no  more  than  .satisfy  normal  demands, 
.so  that  manufactures  will  have  no  surjilus  that 
must  Ih?  disjxj.sefl  of  by  sales  efforts. 

Some  who  have  predicted  that  situation  have 
al.so  feared  that  the  financial  officers  of  leading 
adverti.scrs  may  decide  that  advertising  may  lx* 
safely  curtaileil  or  even  dropped  entirely  until 
the  defen.se  measures  arc  completed.  It  .sounds 
)dau.sil>le,  but  if  that  liecomes  a  general  ixjlicy, 
the  results  on  our  economy  will  lx*  deplorable. 

.\dverti.sing  should  not  be  curtailed.  It  is 
nece.ssary  to  keep  fresh  in  the  public  mind  the 
name  of  a  company  which  is  devoting  all  or  most 
of  its  facilities  to  defen.se  articles.  It  is  also  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  pre.ss  structure.  .\t  no 
time  in  our  history  has  the  net*d  of  strong  news- 
pa|x*r.s,  able  to  meet  any  financial  demands  for 
extra  .service,  lK*en  more  evident. 

NOT  GOOD  JUDGMENT 

CRITICS  of  newspajicrs  have  clipix?d  and  filerl, 
we  need  not  doubt,  new’s  stories  of  the  mis¬ 
trial  declared  in  the  New  York  ca.se  of  George  J. 
Cvek  liecause  of  newspaper  publication  during 
the  pr(x?eeding.s.  The  defendant  is  charged  with 
the  murder  of  a  woman  and,  according  to  the 
|X)lice,  confessed  the  crime.  The  confe.s.sion  nat¬ 
urally  received  abundant  news  attention.  An 
unusual  departure  from  custom  was  a  mass  inter¬ 
view,  prior  to  trial,  at  the  defendant’s  reque.st. 

When  the  case  came  to  trial,  a  jury  was  .selected. 
Then  the  judge  became  ill  and  the  trial  was 
adjourned  for  10  days,  the  jurors  being  sent  home 
with  the  warning  not  to  read  newspai)er  accounts 
of  the  ca.se.  During  this  interlude,  two  news- 
pajicrs  publi.shed  Sunday  feature  stories.  When 
the  trial  was  resumed,  the  defendant’s  attorney 
moved  for  a  mistrial,  the  district  attorney  con¬ 
curred,  and  the  motion  was  granted.  The  judge 
and  both  attorneys  agreed  that  the  publication  of 
the  articles  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  defendant’s 
intere.st.s,  if  they  had  lieen  read  by  the  jurors. 

The  Daily  News,  we  learn,  had  .scheduled  the 
Sunday  feature  for  a  |>re-date  i.ssue,  and  was 
unable  to  rec*all  it  w  hen  the  judge’s  illness  forced 
a  |KKst|K>nement. 

The  incident  is  regrettable.  It  comes  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  a  case  with  much  broailer  impacts  on 
the  relation  of  the  press  and  the  courts  is  pending 
lx*fore  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  While  the  New 
^’ork  ca,se  will  in  no  way  affect  the  deci.sion  of 
the  latter,  the  two  will  undoubtedly  be  associated 
in  the  minds  of  lawyers  and  of  others  who  criticize 
newspaj:er  treatment  of  {>ending  criminal  cases. 

Newspa|x?rs  have  correctly  defended  their  right 
to  give  the  public  information  on  arre.sts  and 
other  police  action  in  bringing  criminals  to  jus¬ 
tice — a  right  that  .\merican  newspapers  enjoy  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  tho.se  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  limitation  has  often  been  pro|x>.sed. 

That  right,  we  believe,  is  not  quite  analogous 
to  the  pre.sent  situation.  There  is  at  lea.st  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  a  defendant’s  right  to  a  trial  on 
the  evidem-e  might  be  i)rejudiced  by  stories  of  his 
crime  ba.sed  mainly  on  the  details  of  his  alleged 
c-onfession  relea.sed  by  the  police  and  prosecutor. 
Sup|K).sed  airtight  confessions  have  blown  up  bt*- 
fore  under  the  attack  of  skilled  attorneys,  and 
until  they  are  supported  by  evidence  in  trial,  it  is 
|x*rilou.s  for  newspa|)er.s  to  acc-ept  them. 


FOR  MAY  10,  1941 
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MENTION 


Walker  Long 


WALKER  LONG,  general  mcinager  of 

the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  has  been  nameii  pub- 
lisher  of  the 
Huntington  Her¬ 
ald  -  Advertiser, 
succeeding  to  a 
post  vacated 
January,  1939,  by 
the  resignation 
of  Luther  T. 
Long.  Dave  Gid¬ 
eon,  president  of 
the  publishing 
company,  an¬ 
nounced  Mr. 
Long  will  “accept 
the  duties  of 
publisher  as  an 
added  responsibility.”  Walker  Long 
is  the  son  of  Col.  J.  H.  Long,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  publishing 
company. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  in  connection  with  a  county 
citizenship  recognition  program  at 
Battle  Creek  May  18,  the  event  being 
for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  all 
young  men  and  women  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  21  during  the  past 
year  and  impress  upon  them  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  voters.  Other  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  William  B.  Holt, 
managing  editor,  Marshall  Evening 
Chronicle;  George  Mather,  editorial 
staff,  Albion  Evening  Recorder;  Mere¬ 
dith  Clark,  editor,  Tekonsha  Patriot, 
and  George  McMillen,  editor,  Athens 
Times. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express, 
Sunday  Telegram,  and  other  dailies  in 
Maine,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  newly  created  Maine  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Commission.  Hie  commission 
was  created  by  the  9()th  session  of  the 
Maine  Legislature  which  recently  ad¬ 
journed.  Gannett  was  given  the  first 
three-year  term  and  the  chairman¬ 
ship  by  Governor  Sumner  Sewell,  of 
Maine. 

J.  Edmond  Page,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Free 
Press  since  its  founding  Jan.  1,  1941, 
has  retired  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to  real 
estate  activities.  He  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  daily  to  Frank  C.  Bunting 
and  W.  S.  Massie  of  the  Free  Press 
staff. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice-president,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  state  teacdiers  col¬ 
leges  of  Texas  on  May  5  by  Governor 
O’Daniel. 

Brigadier  General  Hierome  L.  Opie, 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Leader  Papers,  and  Mrs.  Opie  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Mary  Alexander,  to  George 
Wilson  Robinson,  of  Richmond.  Miss 
Opie  is  society  editor  of  the  Leader 
Papers. 

Elmer  L.  Schuyler,  editor,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Gazette-Bulletin,  celebrated 
his  78th  birthday  anniversary  May  2. 
Mr.  Schuyler  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1911  when  named  city  editor, 
having  prior  to  that  been  city  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

James  M.  Langley,  president  and 
publisher.  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor 
and  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  has  been 
named  by  Governor  Blood  to  the  new 
State  Defense  Council  as  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Welfare,  Rec¬ 
reation  and  Morale. 

W.  C.  Kates,  part  owner  of  the 


Claremore  (Okla.)  Daily  Progress, 
has  been  elected  president  of  a  newly 
organized  Will  Rogers  Americanism 
class  at  Claremore. 


In  The  Business  Office 

R.  A.  DeWATTEVILLE,  formerly 

local  advertising  manager  with  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  has 
taken  the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  James  B. 
Austin,  a  member  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal’s  advertising  department  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Joseph  A.  Abey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Times, 
was  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Rotary  Club.  He  has  also  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Reading. 

W.  B.  Lloyd  has  joined  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News  and  Tribune  advertising 
staff  as  promotion  man.  Mr.  Lloyd 
recently  has  spent  several  months  in 
other  advertising  fields  but  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Galveston  dailies’  staff. 

C.  E.  Shortt,  traveling  representative 
for  the  Houston  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Shortt  became  the  parents  of  a  son, 
James  Carroll  Shortt,  born  May  1  at 
Taylor,  Tex. 

Don  R.  Davis,  circulation  director, 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald, 
addressed  the  first  Alabama  Press  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  U.  of  Alabama  May  2. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  general  manager, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  and 
Richmond  News  Leader,  will  head  the 
18th  annual  Community  Fund  drive. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  assistant  business 
manager.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News,  has  presented  to 
Dr.  Fred  E.  Merwin,  head  of  the 
Rutgers  University  Department  of 
Journalism,  on  behalf  of  advertising 
students,  a  plaque  in  recognition  of 
their  selling  work  on  the  annual 
Alumni  Day  Edition  of  the  newspaper. 
The  trophy  is  designed  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  annual  linage  sales  by  the 
students. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  spoke 
April  18  at  the  Southwestern  Sales 
Managers  conference  at  Shreveport, 
La. 

Carl  W.  Smith,  since  September, 
1938,  an  advertising  salesman  on  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cushing  Daily  Citizen. 


John  F.  Tims,  Jr. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

JOHN  F.  TIMS,  JR.,  vice-president 

and  business  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  is  one  ad¬ 
vertising  execu¬ 
tive  who  still  be¬ 
lieves  that  the 
backbone  of  a 
newspaper  is  the 
editorial  side, 

“because  with¬ 
out  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  for  people  to 
read,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  buy 
advertising,”  he 
says. 

Mr.  Tims,  na¬ 
tive  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  began 
with  the  Times-Picayune  more  than 
30  years  ago  as  office  boy  and  has 
seen  service  as  an  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  and  advertising  manager,  among 
other  positions.  He  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1922  and  in  1937  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  vice-president. 

“The  greatest  problem  newspapers 
have  as  a  whole  today,”  he  says,  “is 
to  fight  the  attempt  to  control  the 
press.  Most  people  and  not  even  the 
people  working  for  newspapers  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  a  free  press.  Mariy 
newspapers  have  become  too  syndi¬ 
cated,  thinks  Mr.  Tims.  People  still 
like  individualism  in  newspaper  work, 
he  says. 

Ralph  Stone  Smith,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Star,  one 
of  seven  units  of  the  All-Church 
Press  in  the  southwest,  has  been 
named  manager  succeeding  H.  A.  De- 
Lashmutt,  who  has  been  appointed  to 
an  administrative  post  with  the  Co¬ 
operative  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lynch  are 
the  parents  of  a  boy,  Geoffrey  David, 
bom  recently  in  White  Plains.  Mr. 
Lynch  is  a  member  of  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch. 

Carl  B.  Short,  general  manager, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  has  been  named  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  Roanoke  Community 
Fund,  and  general  chairman  of  the 
campaign  fund  for  1942. 

Joseph  Homer,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary.  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press-Gazette,  was  inducted  as 
a  professionr’  member  of  Marquette 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Westbrook  Pegler — the  first  col¬ 
umnist  ever  to  win  the  honor — 
this  week  received  the  Pulitzer 
prize  “for  a  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  reporter’s  work”  dur¬ 
ing  1940. 

Pegler's  exposures  in  his  daily 
’Fair  Enough”  column  of  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  George  Scalise,  were 
the  basis  of  the  award. 

This  latest  recognition  of  Pegler’s 
reportorial  excellence  recalls  an 
earlier  estimate  of  his  work,  given 
when  he  already  was  soundly  and 
nationally  celebrated  as  a  col¬ 
umnist. 

The  New  York  Times  remarked 
then:  “Praise  has  not  gone  to  his 
legs.  He  goes  after  facts  and  fresh 
angles  as  a  hound  goes  after  ham¬ 
burger.” 

Alert  editors  go  after  Pegler  in 
similar  fashion. 
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University  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
at  its  spring  formal  initiation  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  May  4. 

J.  R.  Chambles  has  resigned  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Free  Press  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  SPENCER,  city  editor,  Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot  since  June,  1924,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  succeed  Winder  R. 
Harris,  now  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Second  Virginia  District,  it 
was  announced  by  P.  S.  Huber,  pres- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

Inthdint  The  Jeumalijt,  tOTted  1907;  Sttcifaptr- 
iim,  inetixl  1086;  The  Fomnk  Esuu,  mergea  1927 
THic*  Patented,  Rcsirtcred  Contenti  Copyri(hted 
f««  fet>rt6k  ft  MjfetISflER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Jamb*  Wbicht  Bbown,  President 
J*UB«  WlaoBT  Bbowb,  Jb.,  Pice-President 
Cbablb*  T.  Stuabt,  Trensnrer 

_ Robbbt  U.  Bboww,  Secretary _ 

Cencral  0§fes:  |  ] 

Seventeenth  Floor  Ola  Timet  Building 
42nd  Street  end  Broedwey,  New  York  Qty.  N.  Y. 
Teleplusnet 

BRyent  9-30S2.  3053,  3064,  3055  end  3056 
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AnnuB  T.  Robb,  fitter;  Wabben  L.  BAtsETT, 
ManetintEditor;  Robbbt  U.  Bbowm,  News  Editor; 
Waltbb  K.  ScHNBiDEB,  Associate  Editor;  STBruEN 
j.  Monchab,  Richabo  M.  Dobie,  J[acb  Price, 
Fbawb  Fbhlmaw,  Mbs.  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. 
James  Wrigbt  Brown,  Jr.,  Pnilisher;  Charles  T. 
Stuart,  CriUTfl/  Manater  and  Advertisine  Director; 
JosiAH  B.  Keeney,  M arketing  and  Research  Manager; 
George  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Louis  A. 
Fontaine,  Classified  Manager;  John  Johnson, 

Placement  Manager. _ 

fPashington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  General  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  James  J.  Butler  end  George  H.  Manning, 

iB.,  1376  Natianal  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Telerhone 
tetropolitsn  1080. 

Chicago  Bureau,  921  London  Guarantee  and  Acei- 
dent  Building,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  Desr- 
bom  6771.  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Editor, 
Harry  K.  Blacb,  Advertising  Representative. 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Camfbell  W atso n- 
2132  Derby  SVrrtjBerkeley,  Cel.,  Telephone,  Thorn, 
wall  5M7;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart  Boul. 

Lot  Angdes,  Telephone,  Hempttead  5722. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representatives:  Duncan  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Francitco;  Telephone, 
Sutter  1^;  and  Philip  Bissell,  H'estern  Pacific 
Building,  Lot  Angelet,  Telephone  Protpect  5319. 
London  Ofiee:  Vera  Chandler,  44  Grantham  Road, 

Luton.  Bedt.,  London,  England. _ 

Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937 
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ident  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  been  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper  since  Mr. 
Harris  resigned,  early  in  March.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald 
in  1910  and  later  served  the  Associated 
Press  from  1917  to  1924. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  England  where  he  had 
been  covering  the  war  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  which  his 
father  is  president,  now  is  a  student 
at  the  Ryan  School  of  Aeronautics  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.  , 

Tarleton  A.  Jenkins,  city  editor. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  resigned 
effective  May  1  to  accept  directorship 
of  the  publicity  and  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  succeeded  by 
W.  David  Hall,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor.  J.  Willard  Barr  was  named 
assistant  city  editor.  Allen  Carney 
took  Barr’s  old  post  on  the  rewrite 
desk  and  Dick  Gorton  took  over 
Carney’s  old  duties  on  the  city  hall 
beat. 

Stanley  Fink,  managing  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press, 
when  the  newsboy  who  delivers  his 
paper  got  sick  while  on  his  route 
recently  sent  the  boy  home  and  de¬ 
livered  the  route  himself.  He  de¬ 
livered  the  71  papers  in  record  time. 

William  H.  Heath,  editor,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Haverhill 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Local  Selective  Service 
Board. 

Julies  B.  Billard,  of  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
United  Press  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Billard, 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Phil,  born 
recently. 

Miss  Ernestine  Brown,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Duncan  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  two  week  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  She  served  as 
a  page  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Prentice  Courson,  former  telegraph 
editor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

James  W.  Little,  formerly  with  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal  has  joined 
the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Frank  J.  Scherschel,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Milwaukee  Journal,  spoke  on 
“News  Photography’’  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Amateur  Movie  Society 
of  Milwaukee. 

Frederic  J.  Gainsway,  managing 
editor,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal,  and  Charles  Brody,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer, 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Jersey 
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Herbert  De  Shong,  reporter  for  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau  of  INS,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  a  U.P.  staff  member,  has 
taken  a  position  at  the  Dallas  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Larry  Jewell,  editorial  writer, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  is  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  recovering  from  recurrence  of  a 
severe  illness. 


Rehearsal  for  Dictatorship,”  was 
guest  speaker  last  week  at  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  chapter  of  Delta 
Sigma  Chi  and  at  the  Novel  Club  in 
Baton  Rouge. 

Hugh  Park,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

M.  H.  Williams,  managing  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  was  toastmaster  and 
presented  prizes  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Gazette  Bowling  League 
April  30. 

Albert  Gelders,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Sam  Lucchese,  formerly  Sunday 
editor,  Atlanta  Georgian- American, 
and  recently  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

Joseph  Grotegut,  former  staff  writer 
of  the  Tampa  Times  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Charles  Trueblood,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Mrs.  Frank  Rowsey,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  society  editor  of  the  old  Atlanta 
Georgian-American  has  joined  the 
society  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Norman  “Spike”  Webb,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal,  was  winner  of  the  Class  A 
single  for  men  in  the  recent  state¬ 
wide  bowling  tournament  conducted 
by  the  Bangor  Daily  News. 

Mason  Walsh,  rewrite  man,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Journal,  has  been  made  city 
editor  to  succeed  Bill  Payne,  resigned. 

Alan  Frazer,  Boston  Herald  stow¬ 
away  reporter,  who  has  been  in  Eng¬ 
land,  arrived  in  New  York,  May  5. 

Donald  T.  Shea  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Cal.)  Evening  News  to  succeed  J. 
Dwight  O’Dell.  Naval  Reservist  O’Dell 
was  summoned  to  active  duty  April 
6.  Shea  had  formerly  been  city  editor 
there  for  nine  months,  and  before 
that  was  city  editor  of  the  Colusa 
(Cal.)  Times  for  six  months  after  be¬ 
ing  assistant  city  editor  on  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star  and 
Enterprise. 

William  C.  Powell,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star  reporter,  is  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier. 

Robert  Blair  Tarr,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  of  which  he  was 
a  staff  member  for  the  past  16  years. 

Mrs.  Cherry  Grove  Lyford,  art  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  Times  Star;  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  Williams’  staff  artist.  Enquirer, 
and  Clarence  Weise,  art  editor.  Post, 
were  judges  in  the  grand  prize  poster 
contest  in  the  1941  Clean  Up,  Paint 


Andrew  J.  DiGianuno,  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  sports  writer, 
who  married  Miss  Demarise  DeMarco 
of  Swansea,  Mass.,  May  10,  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  party  and  presented  a  check 
by  his  co-workers  Wednesday  night. 

Bill  Bailey,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
won  the  Boston  Newspapermen’s  Golf 
Association  tournament  at  the  Oakley 
Country  Club  April  28. 

Miss  Ruth  K.  Nolan,  music  critic. 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  given  a  shower  on  her 
forthcoming  marriage  at  the  White 
Plains  Woman’s  Contemporary  Club 
on  April  29  by  her  colleagues. 

Eric  Coster,  author  of  a  recent  San 
Francisco  Examiner  series  on  military 
activities  at  Fort  Ord,  has  joined  with 
F.  W.  Bryant  to  inaugurate  Bryco 
Feature  Service,  a  press  bureau  and 
advertising  service  at  Carmel,  Cal. 

J.  R.  “Kacy”  Ward  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Gazette,  and  Dorian  Stout, 
formerly  managing  editor,  Calexico 
(Cal.)  Chronicle  has  been  added  to 
the  editorial  staff.  The  changes  fol¬ 
lowed  departure  of  James  R.  Ulrich 
on  a  leave  of  absence  and  resignation 
of  Morris  Henderson  to  accept  a  non¬ 
newspaper  post.  James  Lowery  was 
named  acting  telegraph  editor. 

Olin  Downes,  music  critic.  New 
York  Times,  May  5  addressed  the  17th 
meeting  of  the  Elastern  division  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Municipal  Auditorium. 

Edwin  J.  Liske.  managing  editor. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Robert  S. 
Dean,  managing  editor.  Hot  Springs 
New  Era  and  Sentinel  Record,  at  the 
meeting  May  4  of  Arkansas  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  Little  Rock. 

Robert  Allen  Nesbitt,  special  assign¬ 
ment  man  for  the  Galveston  News,  has 
resigned  in  order  to  become  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Galveston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
will  also  serve  as  capital  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Galveston  papers. 

Miss  Margaret  Lentz  of  San  Antonio 
has  been  named  society  and  clubs 
editor  of  the  Galveston  Tribune. 

Judson  O’Quinn,  head  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  copy  desk,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Mobile  Register. 

J.  R.  Scott,  Jr.,  staff  photographer. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  is  now 
assistant  director  of  the  Arkansas  Pub¬ 
licity  Commission. 

A.  C.  Baker,  formerly  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Roberta  Seaferth  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Mobile  Press.  She  formerly  was 
with  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  at 
Boston. 

Ralph  W.  Williams,  former  circus 
press  agent,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
a  desk  man  and  column  conductor  on 
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and  vicinity. 

Carl  W.  McArdle,  staff  writer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  Mrs. 
McArdle,  the  former  Dorothy  Bartlett, 
one  time  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 


a  job  with  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American. 

Edward  C.  Sykes,  veteran  news  man 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  who 
spent  most  of  the  past  winter  at  St. 


Ben  Price,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  inquirer,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  ^e^rsburg,  Fla.,  and  Mrs.  Sykes  re- 
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the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

J.  W.  F.  Moore,  former  city  editor 
of  the  now  defunct  New  Orleans  Trib¬ 
une  and  more  recently  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Item,  has  resigned.  Ted  R. 
Liuzza.  formerly  on  the  rim  of  the 
Item  copy  desk,  becomes  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor. 

Harnett  T.  Kane,  political  reporter. 
New  Orleans  Item,  and  author  of 
“Louisiana  Hayride — The  American 


born  recently. 

William  Rodgers,  formerly  with  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

James  H.  Burke,  sports  editor, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise- 
Times,  who  recently  returned  from  the 
baseball  winter  training  camps  in 
Florida,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
baseball  night  of  the  Old  Colony  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Brockton  at  the  Toll 
House,  Whitman,  Mass.,  April  23 


turned  to  Pittsburgh. 

Thomas  E.  Sharp,  who  for  years 
was  active  in  the  Scripps- Howard  or¬ 
ganization,  and  who  was  publisher  of 
the  old  Mobile  (Ala.)  Times,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Citizen,  a  weekly  paper 
near  Mobile.  Co-owner  of  the  paper 
John  M.  Will,  will  join  the  Mobile 
Register  news  staff. 

H.  R.  Reynolds,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  have  left 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Tf  B  f  •  n  II  MA-  Let  your  Linotype  man  show  you  the  economies  in 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record  s  Mixer  '  ' 

30  poses  with  its  bosses,  Superintendent  Young,  Blue  Streak  LINOTYPE 

Fred  Sachs  and  Machinist  Ed  Frank.  That  page 

speedy  operation  and  simple  low-cost  maintenance^ 
intricate  display  on  the  Adjustable  Copy  Holder  is  _ 

soup  for  Blue  Streak  Mixers. 


"...  We  have  been  able  to  speed  up  production  and  take 
care  of  peak  loads  with  a  considerable  economy  in  time 
and  costs,"  says  Superintendent  Charles  A.  Young  about 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record's  Blue  Streak  Mixer.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  "Linotype  engineers  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  these  highly  efficient  models." 


BUT  LET  MR.  YOUNG  TELL  HIS  OWN  STORY- 


U NOTYPE 


''About  a  year  ago  we  installed  a  Blue  Streak  Model  30 
four-magazine  72-90  Mixer  Linotype,  equipped  with 
six-pocket  mold  disk  and  Mohr  Lino-Saw.  This  action 
was  made  necessary  because  of  an  increasingly  large 
volume  of  food  store  and  other  intricate  advertising 
copy.  Many  type  sizes  and  two-  and  three-line  prices 
were  required.  With  the  quick-change  features,  eight 
magazines,  and  the  six-mold  disk,  we  have  been  able 
to  speed  up  production  and  take  care  of  peak  loads 
with  a  considerable  economy  in  time  and  costs.  The 
two-letter  display  matrices  have  also  made  it  possible 
to  produce  a  great  many  heads  on  this  machine.  The 
Model  30  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room  in  every  respect. 

"We  have  recently  added  a  Blue  Streak  Mixer 
Model  29,  with  six-mold  disk  and  Mohr  Saw,  which 
has  proven  itself  a  versatile  machine.  Linotype  engi¬ 
neers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  these  highly  efficient 
models." 
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on  a  plane,  train  and  boat  tour  which 
will  take  them  down  the  Blast  Coast  of 
South  America  as  far  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  back  by  way  of  the  West 
Coast. 

W.  A.  Vennell,  reporter,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  to  assist  Rep.  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  his  candidacy  for  U.  S.  Senator 
succeeding  the  late  Morris  Sheppard. 

George  Haslam  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph. 

M.  E.  Saunders,  correspondence 
editor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  recently 
covered  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
Wyoming  Methodist  Conference  in 
Scranton.  He  has  been  “doing”  these 
religious  meetings  for  more  than  45 
years. 

R.  Wilson  Brown,  journalist  and  ed¬ 
ucator,  has  been  named  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  effective  June  1.  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  active  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of 
Joiimalism  degree.  He  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
the  Mexico  Intelligencer,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  Associated  Press, 
and  as  a  correspondent  for  other 
Missouri  newspapers. 

Jimmy  Kelley,  Boston  Traveler  re¬ 
porter,  and  brother  of  Johnny  Kelley, 
marathon  runner  with  whom  he  used 
to  compete  during  high  school  days 
proved  to  be  still  in  good  running 
form  when  he  chased  one  of  four 
bandits  who  had  seized  $6,100  in  a 
holdup  of  the  Murray  White  Com¬ 
pany  payroll,  in  Boston,  April  18.  Kel¬ 
ley  chased  the  bandit  for  several 
blocks  and  was  within  15  feet  of  him 
when  he  shouted  to  Patro’man  Scho¬ 
field  to  nab  him.  Kelley  was  aided  in 
his  chase  by  Dan  Kennedy  an  assistant 
to  the  Traveler  make-up  editor.  After 
the  two  reporters  were  certain  of  the 
bandit’s  capture,  they  breathlessly 
phoned  their  city  room. 


Roy  Emmet,  Sr.,  editor,  Cedartown 
(Ga.)  Standard  were  initiated  recently 
into  Emory  University  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

They're  in  the  Army  Now 

CHENEY  COWLES,  until  the  last  day 

of  April  managing  editor  of  the 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  is  in  the 
army  now.  He  reported  at  Spokane’s 
Fort  George  Wright  May  1  for  duty 
with  the  air  corps.  With  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  he  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  for  the  Second  Air 
Force.  He  was  formerly  a  reserve 
officer  in  the  field  artillery.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  on  the  Chronicle  has  been 
named. 

Hal  Kleinschmidt,  former  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee  police  reporter  and 
previously  with  the  Azusa  (Cal.) 
Herald  and  the  California  Publisher, 
official  organ  of  the  CNPA,  is  now  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

Dwight  O’Dell,  managing  editor, 
Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News  for  two 
years,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  enter  active  duty  with  the 
United  States  Navy  as  an  officer  in 
naval  intelligence. 

Millard  Purdy,  former  reporter  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Tunes, 
recently  was  promoted  from  a  second 
lienutenant  to  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  officers  reserve  corps.  He  is  serv¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Sill. 

Jack  Jones,  pressman,  Hobbs 
(N.  M.)  Daily  News-Sun,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  army  and  is  serv¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Dahl  Duff,  former  reporter  on  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times,  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  army  as  a  first  lieutenant, 
has  been  transferred  from  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  Texas,  to  the  Fort  Sill  Field 
Artillery  School  for  a  three-month 
training  period. 

Gene  Dodson,  reporter  on  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
since  1934,  has  been  called  for  active 
service  as  a  reserve  officer  in  the 
army.  Dodson  is  a  second  lieutenant 
and  will  be  stationed  at  Fort  Sill. 


Arthur  Brewster  Manning,  make¬ 
up  editor,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
enlisted  in  the  128th  Observation 
Squadron,  Georgia  National  Guard, 
now  being  organized,  and  expects  to 
enter  active  duty  within  the  next 
60  days. 

Andrew  J.  Seraphin,  staff  writer, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
April  30  became  the  first  member  of 
the  Ledger’s  editorial  department  to 
join  the  colors.  He  will  serve  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  38th  Corps  Air  Base,  Mac- 
Dill  Field,  Tampa. 

Bill  Durham,  for  the  past  four  years 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram,  has  volun¬ 
teered  for  service  in  the  United  States 
army  under  the  terms  of  the  selective 
service  act  and  has  reported  to  the 
induction  station  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gordon  O.  Culver,  Milwaukee  Post 
police  reporter,  volunteered  for  army 
service  recently  and  was  given  a  24- 
hour  farewell  party  by  his  compan¬ 
ions  on  the  police  run.  He  received 
several  gifts. 

Wedding  Bells 

BLAIR  BOLLES,  diplomatic  writer  for 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  to 
Mona  Dugas  of  Baton  Rouge  recently. 

Walter  Dowie,  business  staff,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  to  Miss 
Lorraine  E.  Ecker,  recently  at  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Newark. 

Charles  A.  Klein,  editorial  staff, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  to  Miss 
Mary  D.  McNamara  of  Pennsauken, 
N.  J.,  at  the  Holy  Name  Church  in 
Pennsauken,  April  19. 

Miss  Pauline  Haulsee,  reporter, 
Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat, 
April  26,  to  Danny  Harbour,  reporter, 
Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Julia 
Martha  Fisher,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
Tom  Yarbrough,  AP  correspondent  in 
London,  former  reporter  with  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times,  has 
been  announced. 

Victor  E.  Givan,  copy  reader.  In¬ 


city,  died  there  May  3  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Millard  F.  Hoyle,  58,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Hollister  (Cal.)  Fret 
Lance,  afternoon  daily,  died  May  1 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  of  a  heart  ailment 
He  was  on  the  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  tour  which  included  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Florida. 

Simon  Herr,  72,  a  former  member  of 
the  circulation  department  staff  of  the 
former  Toledo  News-Bee,  died  at  his 
home  in  Biuffton,  Ohio,  on  April  23 
after  a  long  illness. 

EIdward  Duncan  Sallenreg,  62,  who 
in  1912  became  business  manager  of 
the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Daily  Times,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Florence  April 
25.  He  was  previously  connected  with 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

George  L.  Barton,  40,  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  advertising  staff,  died  at 
his  home  in  Winchester,  Mass.. 
April  26. 

Arthur  W.  Oley,  43,  Supreme  Court 
and  Onondaga  County  Court  news 
reporter  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in 
Syracuse  May  4. 

■ 

VETOES  NEWSBOY  BIU 

California’s  newsboy  bill,  passed  by 
the  Senate  29  to  5  and  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  42  to  32,  met  Governor  Culbert 
Olson’s  veto  May  3.  The  bill  would 
have  permitted  boys  over  10  years  of 
age  and  girls  over  18  to  sell  or  be 
employed  to  sell  newspapers  and 
periodicals  without  obtaining  consent 
of  the  labor  commissioner.  Sponsors 
said  the  measure  would  put  50,000 
boys  under  control  of  school  rather 
than  labor  authorities  and  would  re¬ 
quire  the  consent  of  parents.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Olson  held  the  bill  would  supply 
“little,  if  any,  protection  to  the  child." 

HERMAN  HARNER  DIES 

Herman  E.  Hamer,  42,  editor  of  the 
Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  and  well-known 
newspaper  man,  died  in  Miami  Val¬ 
ley  Hospital,  Dayton,  April  26,  follow¬ 
ing  a  kidney  operation. 


George  Fite,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  transferred  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  to  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Stephen  N.  Lemanis,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Lemanis 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  bom  April  27. 

Pugh  Moore,  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is 
back  at  work  after  several  weeks’ 
absence  following  an  operation. 

Elrnest  Rogers,  movie  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  Roy  McGinty,  Calhoun 
(Ga.)  Times;  Osbum  Zuber,  associate 
editor,  Birmingham  News;  Chess 
Abernathy,  former  editor  of  Cobb 
County  Times  and  now  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  Emory;  A.  B.  Richard¬ 
son,  Associated  Press,  Atlanta;  James 
Pope,  managing  editor,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  Graham  Golson,  city 
editor,  Macon  Telegraph;  Randolph 
Fort,  acting  head,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Alabama;  and 


NASHVILLE 


Charles  W.  Weaver,  copy  desk; 
Delma  Galbraith,  reporter  staff;  Rich¬ 
ard  Kelley,  composing  room;  and 
Gerald  Dwight,  John  Skinner  and 
Kenneth  Thompson  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  were  ordered  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  for  active  duty  with 
the  19th  and  2()th  Divisions,  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserves,  this  week. 

Logan  E.  Ruggles,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun  navy  columnist  for  the 
last  17  years,  has  been  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
is  past  national  president  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  was  editor  of 
numerous  warship  and  shore  station 
papers,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
ships’  histories. 

Leonard  Levy,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  draft  news  for  the  Bergen 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Record,  was  called 
under  the  selective  service  act  May  6. 


Vn 


JCasljtiUlr  fanner. 
Nashviue  Tennessean 


dianapolis  Star,  to  Miss  Betty  Cooper 
of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  in  Kokomo,  recently. 

Frank  H.  Bell,  former  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Union,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal,  to  Miss  Marian 
Thiessen,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  in  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

J.  M.  DOLPH,  74,  publisher,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Register- News,  and  owner 
of  the  Oklahoma  Printing  Co.  of  that 
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The  average  reader  lives  with  his  “Hometown”  newspaper.  A 
typical  daily  of  12  pages  will  average  40  minutes  of  reading  time. 
That's  more  than  three  minutes  a  page.  He  devours  his  news¬ 
paper.  It  has  always  been  that  way. 
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Why  not?  “Hometown”  news  is  the  big  news  to  the  reader  of 
newspapers^familiar  places,  familiar  names,  “back-fence  talk” 
—everything  that  makes  a  particular  town,  his  town.  That's  the 
real  reason  so  many  cities  and  towns  in  Pennsylvania  live  so 
closely  with  so  many  fine  “Hometown”  newspapers.  String 
together  enough  of  them,  and  it  is  a  fact  you  can  increase  your 
net  profits  here  anywhere  from  5  to  20%  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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over  six  months.  With  the  help  of 

Dr.  Edgerton  and  the  engineers  of  CcUXlGra  Knig^lltS 

their  own  laboratories,  a  battery  unit  .  | 

had  been  constructed  and  it  has  been  WIffiN  it  comes  to  airplane  coverage 
in  operation  for  the  past  five  months.  stories,  Jack  Hardwick  <rf 

The  INP  device  is  in  two  parts,  one  Wichita  Eagle  is  a  one-man  tii- 

consisting  of  the  converter  which  steps  -  umvirate.  He 

up  the  current  of  a  motor  battery  to 

110  volts  and  the  other  section  being  writes.  Hard- 

the  power  pack.  The  light  source  re- 

mains  the  same  as  in  the  large  size  j’l ;  ^ 

unit.  ‘  ‘  ‘ 


Dividends  From  Friendly 
Treatment  of  Amateurs 


Photographers  of  the  INP  staff 
eci-  mucnamerem  now  anawe  arepieasea  ^  obtaining 

e  of  to  report  that  Ae  day  of  distrust  and  with  this  model 

ihed  mismanagement  are  left  behind  us.  However,  the  problem  of  weight  still 
last  To  Aose  amateurs  and  free-lancers  ^ 

iger  who  take  pictures  with  an  eye  to  operation.  The  new  Edgerton 

^odel  combines  all  the  factors  in  one 
and  that  they  heed  the  advice  of  Mr.  .  ,  .  carried  over  the 

ated  Resch,  who  stated;  “We  are  often  de-  v>„  o^ct,.oT^ 

pendent  upon  the  work  produced  by  shoulder  by  a  strap.  _ 

r  of  the  non-professional  and  we  desire  to  Pi-acc  photographer  of 

the  encourage  this  source  of  supply.  Facts  the  Eagle;  now  has  2M  hours  flying 

able  are  evident  of  the  successful  results  X.  DKUl’KOl'l',  st^  tune  to  his  credit  and  holds  a  limited 

med  obtained  by  these  camera  fans,  they  Photographer  for  the  Aftamt  Daily  commercial  pilot’s  license, 
ame  have  become  an  important  adjunct  to  president  of  He  displayed  his  versatility  on  a 

dent  the  profession  and  deserving  of  con-  the  Miaim  Press  Photographers  ^o-  bank  holdup  100  miles  distant  from 

The  side^tion  ’’  ciation  at  a  meetmg  this  week.  Other  Wichita  a  few  months  ago.  Hardwick 

poor  officers  named  were  William  B.  Staple-  covered  it  singlehanded,  flying  to  the 

but  Portable  Stroboscope  ton,  Miami  Herald,  vice-president;  scene,  phoning  details  to  the  city  desk, 

j  in  WHILE  in  the  southwest,  I  had  heard  Raymond  L.  Mills,  International  News  and  returning  with  the  pictures  before 

iven  about  the  preview  of  the  new  Eldger-  Photos,  secretary;  Earl  Shugars,  As-  the  opposition  was  well  underway  in 

ntos  ton  battery-powered  portable  strobo-  sociated  Press  Photos,  treasurer,  and  a  car.  On  another  occasion  the  city 

^  ^  ^ Brown  Roberts,  Wide  World  Photos,  desk  received  a  tip  on  a  fatal  training 

n  master  at  arms.  plane  crash.  Hardwick  couldn’t  be 


Jack  Hardwick 


Scott 

builds  only 
One  Quality 


light  constructed  by  the  INP  laboratories  Press;  William  Stoneman,  Chicago 
before  the  new  single  unit  was  perfected  Daily  News;  Ben  Robertson,  PM; 

by  Dr.  Edgerton.  Larry  Rue,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 

scope  light.  In  fact  Dr.  Edgerton,  ^^ert  E.  Bunnelle,  the  Associated 
himself  had  informed  me,  more  than  Press.  ^ 

a  year  ago,  that  he  had  been  expert-  _  _  „  „  iimiTc*  otthp 
menting  with  this  new  application  of  OAlLl  VVlNS  SUIT 
his  device.  Hie  U.  S.  Coiul  of  Appeals  for  the 

From  reliable  sovmces  we  learn  that  District  of  Columbia  recently  ruled 
the  new  model  is  almost  ready  for  in  favor  of  the  Washington  Star  in  the 
production.  It  is  reported  that  the  case  of  Mary  C.  Littell  who  sued  in 
light  source  is,  naturally,  reduced  con-  an  attempt  to  prove  that  she  had  a 
siderably  and  that  the  weight  of  the  contract  to  handle  a  special  advertising 
unit  has  been  reduced  in  proportion,  page.  A  lower  court  had  ruled  that 
International  News  Photos  has  been  no  contract  existed,  and  an  appeal 
experimenting  with  such  a  unit  for  was  taken. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MAPS  OF 

COUNTIES  AND  KEY  MARKETS 


ORDER  BURK 

...for  Your  Convenience 


(date) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Bldg., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Inclosed  find  money  order/check  in  the 

amount  of _ for  which 

send  us  the  maps  indicated  below. 


A  New  Series  of  8V2"  x  11"  State  Maps  for  Sales 
Executives,  Advertising  Men,  Advertising  Agencies 
cmd  All  Who  Visualize  Markets  and  Media  Coverage 


(firm) 


(address) 


(city)  (state) 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  sales  executives,  advertising  men,  research  directors  and  others  who  use 
maps  of  this  kind  are  primarily  interested  in  the  principal  retail  and  wholesale  centers,  and  usually 
require  advertising  facilities  in  such  communities,  the  KEY  MARKETS  on  the  new  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  maps  are  cities  in  which  daily  newspapers  are  published. 

The  names  of  these  KEY  MARKETS  are  set  in  capital  letters. 

County  names  are  set  in  caps  and  lower  case  to  afford  proper  contrast,  leave  as  much  white  space 
as  possible  and  otherwise  increase  service  values. 

Population  classifications  are  indicated  by  six  easily  remembered  symbols. 


...  complete  set/  s  of  the 
48  states  @  $9.25 


When  ordering  individual  maps  or 
assortment,  check  quantity  below. 


Sales  and  advertising  executives  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  new  series  of  state  maps  was 
carefully  designed  to  meet  the  largest  number  of  requirements,  including  use  with  such  established 
services  as  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK,  the  annual  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE,  all  population  analyses,  research  studies,  linage  reports,  circulation  breakdowns 
and  other  services  in  daily  use  among  advertising  agencies,  manufaaurers  and  distributors. 
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SYNDICATE  S— 33 


jnn  nnn  Fog,”  story  of  an  American  girl  who 

4i^#UUU  1^UIX16S  loves  a  spy.  Releasing  Jime  16  is 

_  ■**  J  X  Norman  Kahl’s  “Caliban  From  Caleb,” 

lor  which  details  the  misadventures  of  a 

yokel  truck  driver  who  tangles  with 
Dl  AM  fils's  Bcikv  police  and  racketeers  and 

P*^**'^^  "  comes  out  a  winner. 

NEA  Starts  Summer  NBA  introduces  two  new  serial 

c  •  1  P  "  authors  in  July  serials.  Donna  Ash- 

aenals  .  .  .  oatue  rage  worth  writes  a  summer  romance  in 

Offered  Free  “Another  Man’s  Wife,”  releasing  June 

30,  and  A.  W.  O’Brien  follows  with 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK  jjjg  timely  “Murder  in  Convoy”  on 

Julv  14 

CHIC  YOUNG,  creator  of  the  comic  ,  »i  i  •  t  i 

^p  “Blondie”  for  King  Features  ^  Lessors  Love  ’  releasmg  July 
Sthdicate.  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock  «  Jerry  Brondfields  story  for 


these  days.  August,  and  Joseph  L.  Chadwick 

When  he  cast  writes  an  adventure  thriller  in  “Secret 
himself  as  the  Tom  Horner  wmds 

stork  last  April  schedule  with  Want-Ad  Ro- 

13  and  manipu-  mance/;  a  yam  that  takes  a  summer 
a  hles.<;ed  ‘o^e  affair  out  of  the  classified  pages. 


lated  a  blessed 
event  in  the 
Bumstead  home. 


Offering  “Battle  Page”  Free 


he  hadn’t  the  THE  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
slightest  idea  News  Syndicate  currently  is  offer- 
what  keen  inter-  ing  free  for  republication  throughout 
est  he  would  the  country  the  New  York  Daily  News 
arouse  among  the  “Battle  Page,”  which  is  running  in 
readers  of  his  the  Daily  News  and  features  the 
Cliic  Young  strip.  In  fact,  to  isolationist- interventionist  dispute  on 
him,  it  was  America’s  role  in  World  War  II.  It 
neiely  a  change  in  strip  continuity  first  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  on 
and,  as  such,  part  of  the  day’s  work.  May  2. 

And  even  when  King  followed  with 

ID  offer  of  $100  in  cash  for  the  best  „  i  j  m  i 

n«ne  for  Blondie’s  new  baby  girl  sug-  Personals  and  Notes 
gwted  by  readers.  Young  hardly  ex-  DONN  SUTTON,  editor  of  NEA  Ser- 
pected  any  too  great  response.  vice,  will  act  as  judge  of  the  feature 

Clota  to  400,000  LoHor*  In  ^  the  first  annual  news  and 

«  .  »  j  _  feature  writing  contest  conducted  by 

But  Mr  and  Mrs.  America  sprang  Association.  En- 

1  ple^nt  surprise  on  ^e  car^mrt 

on  May  15.  .  .  .  Science 
md  employer.  To  date,  close  to  ^  ^  full-page 

«000  sugg«tions  m  e^  concei^  illustrated  feature  telU  an  interestog 
dale  ^ysical  form  have  ^n  receiv^  development  and 

jtthe  syndicates  headquarters  in  use  of  plastics  in  clothing  Entitled 


New  York  from  newspaper  readers  in 
It  states. 


“Chemical  Clothes,”  it  is  written  by 
staff  writer  James  Stokley.  .  .  .  Tom 


■2^  iuuu  staff  writer  James  Stokley.  .  .  .  Tom 

The  name-the-^by  contest^rted  formerly  fiction  editor  of  NEA 

on  Apr,!  ^vnih  g^  promoted  to  the 

J5of  the  4(H)  newspapers  mvited^-  J  EueryWeek,  the 

^ting.  Judges  were  a^ounc^  as  ^  magazine.  ...  For  the  record: 
Beatrice  Fairfax,  advice  to  the  love-  o.innrt.  j  _  t  n  .u 

i  T  tj  uu  -  The  240()th  dramatization  of  Dorothy 

lom  columnist;  Inez  Robb,  ace  re-  T^•  >  t  e  _  i  * 

.  /  T  i  1  XT  o  Dixs  Ledger  Syndicate  column  went 

jorter  of  International  News  Service;  •  it-  TirciTT  *  nui 

n.  All  T>  Tx  r  1  J  on  the  air  over  station  WFIL  at  Phila- 

Dr.  Allen  Roy  Dafoe,  columnist;  and  j  i  »»  e  n  « 

artoonist  Yo^g,  all  of  KFS.  f 

Some  of  the  zaniest  creations  and  k",! 

•  j  u  V  -  for  NEA  Service  in  Paris,  has  reached 

otters  were  received  by  King.  One  ^  ^  ^ 

uational  defense  minded  person  sug-  .  ^  ,  xrcA 

ested  the  name  “Defensia"  as  tvnical  newspapers  on  the 

ested  tfie  name  ^etensia,  as  typical  o£  BriUsh  battle- 

d  the  times.  OAer  eye-arrestmg  ^  ^ 

f f  V  t  T  n  r  London  bureau,  directed  by  Paul 

FirV  T%'p*i  Manning.  .  .  .  Norman  Marsh,  creator 

rirJis  Tad  Pole  Bottle  Neck,  Do^  e  adventure 

3ug  Zephyr  Ismaye,  Blda,  LitUe  distributed  nationally  by  Pub- 

^^nu,  Kazuma  and  Doots,  to  name  a  Syndicate,  has  left  on  a  tour 


i 


,T^  giru  .re  opening  end  reading  W. 

”.V  “‘“‘f  C.  D^BatoSe?r?.r.l«  ofSfe 

a  M  ^  X  ^,1  "•“»  wl'o  te  ayndi- 

vm  ^  cated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 

.^mpanied  by  skillful  cartoons,  York  nLs  Syndicate,  is  having  an 

ttabt“toette  e^ibUofSSoriginaWhis-InviUng 

V  rt  11  1,-u-*  Undertaker”  series,  at  Loew’s 

After  the  judgmg.  King  will  exhibit  on™*-  xt  v  i 

Hn  V—.  V  u  au  11  a-  u-  u  Criterion  Theatre  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
la  New  York  the  collection  which,  we  ut:ii.„ii.,  j;  ;  a  •  j  a- 

.■wfl-oa  u  11  J  <<A_  •  Todi  n  Willella  di  Campi,  mterior  decoration 
S  IK  ff  Americana-1941.  CT-NYNS,  has  just  re- 

turned  from  Williamsburg,  Va,  and  is 

«butioni  to°r5orthy  Sarit^'  ^  six  articl^  on  early 

^  ^  American  interior  decorating  prac- 

p. .ee  tices  she  saw  in  Virginia.  .  .  .  Leading 
^  Summer  Serial  Program  government  figures  and  thousands  of 
'SVEN  streamlined  serials  will  be  other  persons  paid  tribute  to  Dorothy 
included  in  NEA  Service’s  summer  Thompson,  Bell  Syndicate  columnist 
“ftion  program,  it  has  been  an-  who  has  come  to  the  fore  in  recent 
'meed.  Popular  response  to  12-  months  as  one  of  the  important  leaders 
■‘Pter,  two-weeks  serials  issued  last  in  the  fight  for  all-out  aid  to  Britain, 
brings  the  repeat  order  for  May  6  at  a  dinner  in  her  honor  at  the 

Tular  fiction  in  1941.  The  serials  will  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Mrs.  Sara 
<  released  every  other  Monday,  be-  Delano  Roosevelt,  mother  of  the  Pres- 
|s-ninR  June  2  and  continuing  through  ident,  presented  to  Miss  Thompson  a 
25,  according  to  the  schedule  bust  by  Jo  Davidson,  and  she  also 

!  ‘"jounced  this  week.  received  a  $5,(KH)  check  with  which  to 

,  Wore  Cowan  Stone,  who  has  start  the  “Dorothy  Thompson  Defense 

I  ^tten  many  serials  for  NEA,  begins  Fund,”  to  be  used  as  she  saw  fit  in  the 
«  schedule  with  “Footsteps  in  the  defense  of  democracy. 


How  to  Keep 
Trade  at  Home 


Actually,  not  so  many  years  have  passed  since 
Grandad  and  Grandma  used  to  hitch  up  Old 
Dobbin  and  go  into  the  big  city  to  do  their 
buying.  Nowadays,  of  course,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  go  out  of  town  to  shop,  people 
in  almost  every  community  can  buy  locally. 
They  know  that  their  local  chain  stores  not 
only  offer  top-quality  merchandise  at  low 
prices  comparable  to  those  elsewhere,  but 
have  inspired  other  merchants  to  step  up  their 
merchandising,  advertising,  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  All  this  encourages  people  to  stay  at 
home  and  shop,  and  to  spend  in  their  local 
communities  money  that  otherwise  would  be 
spent  out  of  town. 

In  addition,  millions  of  Americans — as  well 
as  many  impartial  trade  studies — are  authority 
for  the  fact  that  chain  stores  save  customers 
as  much  as  10,  and  on  many  items  as  high  as 
25  per  cent.  With  these  savings,  people  pur¬ 
chase  other  goods  and  services.  They  stretch 
their  incomes  to  cover  a  wider  variety  of  food 
and  clothing  and  furniture  and  other  needs 
and  comforts.  They  pay  doctors’  and  den¬ 
tists’  bills. 

Thus  in  a  variety  of  ways,  mass  distributors 
help  materia.My  to  keep  money  at  home  and  at 
work  in  the  community.  They  help  raise  the 
whole  community’s  standard  of  living.  They 
join  with  newspapers  and  other  civic  institu¬ 
tions  in  contributing  to  a  bener  life  for  the 
people  of  your  town. 
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Wage  Law  Inspection 
Fought  by  Doily 


GET  NEW  JOBS 

The  following  members  of  the  late 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  have  new 


Knox  Gelatin  Has 
FTC  Stipulation 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  5 — A  hear-  jobs:  Reginald  Kauffman,  editorial  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatin  Co.,  Inc., 


Reporter  Obtains 
Settlement  of 


ing  involving  what  were  defined  as  writer,  has  gone  with  the  Bangor  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  engaged  in  selling  _  ■  C*1  *1 

“grave”  constitutional  issues  was  held  News;  Eldward  B.  Shriftgiesser,  editor  Knox  Gelatin  or  Knox  Sparkling  Gel-  ^  CIXICCUD  i^triKe 
in  Federal  Court  May  1  before  Judge  of  the  Newscope,  is  on  the  news  desk  atin,  has  entered  into  a  supplemental 

Alva  M.  Lumpkin.  The  proceeding  of  the  Washington  Star;  Joseph  Skin-  stipulation  vnth  the  F^eral  Trade  Joseph  G.  Gorretson, 

was  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  ner,  editorial  writer,  now  with  Walter  Commasion  in  connection  with  the  qI  Cincinnati  Enauire 

Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.  should  Channing,  realtors;  Olga  Owens,  liter-  dissemination  of  advertising  of  the  u  e-j  a* 

not  permit  investigators  of  the  wage  ary  editor,  has  gone  with  Jordan  products  in  which  it  agrees  to  cease  Brings  Both  Sides  To< 

and  hour  law  to  inspect  its  books.  Marsh  Company  which  took  over  the  ^nd  desist  from  representing,  directly  ctnrv  nf  rpnnrtnrial  entai 

Judge  Lumpkin  gave  attorneys  \mtil  Transcript  Literary  luncheon  coming  or  by  implication:  ^  „ 

Jime  1  to  submit  briefs  and  irntU  later  this  month;  Helen  O’Shea,  ad-  (1)  That  scientific  laboratory  tests  .  Hrivera’  «trilra  in  Pi 

June  15  to  submit  reply  briefs.  Final  vertisement  department,  has  a  similar  ^ve  establish^  as  ajnatter  of  scien- 
decision  will  not  be  forthcoming  im-  job  at  the  Boston  Globe  classified  ad  fact  that  Knox  Gelatin  increases  „ninn  and 

mediately  as  the  jurist  will  be  occu-  department;  Phil  Atherton,  ad  sales-  and  vitality,  increases  endurance,  ffirial* 

pied  with  two  terms  of  court,  man,  now  with  the  Boston  News  Bu-  builds  resistance  to  fatigue,  cuts  down  „  ^ 

Elisha  Hanson,  defense  counsel,  told  reou;  Rosamond  Wheeler,  society  and  lessons  fatigue,  increases  stamina 
the  court  that  it  is  the  most  far-  writer,  has  joined  the  Boston  Herald  and  “staying  power,”  curbs  tiredness,  *0^ 
reaching  assertion  of  power  of  an  society  department.  John  K.  Hutch-  restores  vigor  or  stores  energy. 

executive  officer  of  the  government  ens,  drama-film  editor,  joined  the  (2)  That  Knox  Gelatin  or  Knox  •  .  ’  .  ” 

to  determine  violations  in  absence  of  New  York  Times  city  staff;  Harold  Sparkling  Gelatin  prevents  fatigue; 
charged  violations  and  complaint.  He  Kaese,  sports  editor,  has  joined  the  k®®Ps  one  in  top  form  for  working  ® 
told  the  court  that  if  the  assertion  of  sports  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe.  bard  and  playing  hard;  enables  a  per-  « 

power  was  upheld  it  “can  result  in  ^  ^  better  or  avraken  more  ®"®ngM  a  m^i- 

one  thing  only:  creation  of  an  Amer-  SuIt  Ovei  Contiact  refreshed;  le^ns  the  seriousness  of  me  op^s 

ican  Gesteno”  ,  athletic  mjuries  or  causes  mmor  ath- 

Vernon  c'  Stoneman,  counsel  for  With  DoUy  DlSlXUSSed  letic  injuries  to  respond  quicker  to  g^ing 

the  wage-hour  division,  told  the  court  Peoria,  Dl.,  May  5- A  $300,000  nu^cular  work  J^ne  anvers  go  g 

the  hearing  was  a  summary  proceed-  damage  suit  Wed  in  1939  against  the  capacity  50%  to  100%  or  is  of  any  sub-  strike  was  called  on  a 


Joseph  G.  Gorretson,  Jr., 

Of  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Brings  Both  Sides  Together 
A  story  of  reportorial  enterprise  is 


(1)  That  scientific  laboratory  tests  ^  ibe  settlement  of  a  week-old 
ive  established  as  a  matter  of  scien-  taxicab  drivers  strike  m  Cmcinnati 

i/»  ♦Viaf  IftSt  V^CCK.  I 


hard  and  playing  hard;  enables  a  per-  inquirer,  w no 
son  to  sleep  better  or  awaken  more  f  ^ranged  a  meet- 
refreshed;  lessens  the  seriousness  of  of  the  oppos- 
athletic  injuries  or  causes  minor  ath- 
letic  injuries  to  respond  quicker  to  >>•  ©Tr.hon,  J,. 

treatment;  mcreases  muscular  work  me  oriveis  gums 


back  to  work. 

The  strike  was  called  on  a  Simday 


ing  and  the  question  of  constitution-  Peoria  Star  by  Fralick  and  Bates,  Inc.,  st^ntial  benefit  m  iimreasing  muscular  ^  ®  ^  drivers  of  Cincin- 

.ifL.  J-J  e* _  _ _ _  _  _ *  Work  caoacitv:  doubles  energv  or  m-  mormng,  ana  xw  uiivcis 


ality  did  not  enter  into  it.  Stoneman  publishers’  representatives,  now  out  capacity;  doubles  energy  or jn-  fleet  of  taxicabs.  Taxi- 

chaVged  Hall  T.  McGee,  Sr..  Post  of  business,  was  dismissed  in  U.  S.  creases  energy  output  37%  to  240%  toe!  the  familiar 

business  manager,  refused  to  allow  District  Court  here  recently  by  Judge  substantial  value  in  m-  uYellows”  were  called  out  For  a 

inters  to  ex^ine  books  on  J.  Leroy  Adair,  -^e  dism^al  order  SJg^SoJeJJ^Jr  "stores  ^ner^^  m^agement  and  the  officials  of 

the  ground  that  It  would  be  ‘admis-  was  signed  by  Judge  A^ir  ^ter  ^3)  jt  r^J^nufactSw-  but  the  union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Taxicab 

sion”  that  the  concern  was  m  mter-  presentation  of  a  stipulation  which  inai  ix  is  a  manuiaciimer,  out  j  America,  hurled  charges 

state  commerce.  Hanson  read  an  provided  immediate  payment  in  cash  Jgm  ffie  ChSlVE’^orGefSto^Co'  counter- charges  at  one  another 

affidavit  that  the  newspaper,  with  a  of  a  nominal  sum  to  the  representa-  me  L^naries  o.  nmox  ueiatm  co.,  statements  to  the  papers,  but  no 

circulation  of  over  10,000,  had  49  out-  tive  firm,  the  exact  amoimt  not  being  ’  representing  and  ste^g  toat  principals  was  ar- 

of-state  subscribers  and  these  were  made  public  under  terms  of  the  stipu-  under  P  P 

college  students  and  draftees.  lation.  The  order  also  released  the  laboratory  su^rvision  of  the  « 

Stoneman  contended  the  number  Star’s  present  national  advertising  Charles  B.  ^ox  Gelatm  Co  toe.  Assigned  to  th.  Strlk. 

of  out-of-state  circulation  was  imma-  representatives,  Noee,  Rothenberg  and  stipulation  provides  that  in  the  Garre^n  was  assigned  to  cover  the 

terial;  that  the  business  of  the  Eve-  Jann.,  Inc.,  from  any  claims.  ■  and  circumstences  strike  the  following  Fr^y  night  for 

ning  Post  was  within  the  definition  Basis  of  the  suit  was  a  contract  ^  judgment  of  the  Com-  Saturday  mommgs  edition  of  the  En- 

of  toterstate  commerce  as  defined  in  which  authorized  Fralick  and  Bates  quirer  He  learned  that  there  w^  no 

the  act.  to  procure  national  advertising  for  "modification  thereof  may  be  made  as  possibility  of  a  settlement  m  sight  and 

.  the  Star  for  a  15-year  period.  Drawn  ^  necessary  to  conform  to  the  no  new  developments  about  which  to 

_ X _  1-  fscts.  Write  a  story.  Garretson  proceeded  to 


Assigned  to  the  Strike 

Garretson  was  assigned  to  cover  the 


Five  Bovs  Threaten  "P  John  F.  Fralick  and  WUfred  C.  , 

^  *  jm  X  J  Bates  and  entered  into  in  1935  with  mi  , 

N^OmmentOtOrj  iurestea  the  late  Mrs.  Fannie  G.  Baldwin,  who  n^OIURIOUS  DlSpatch 

Miami.  Fla..  Mav  6-Threats  of  vio-  was  president  of  the  Star  at  the  time. 


Miami,  Fla.,  May  6 — Threats  of  vio¬ 


lence  atrainst  the  children  of  Francis  P.  tbe  contract  allowed  the  specials  25% 

Malone  Miami  radio  commentator  and  of  all  sums  paid  the  Star  by  national  Less  than  two  months  after  joinmg  Sy'^'StemooT  th^  Re^*  were'^to 
former  New  York  newspaperman,  un-  advertisers.  the  staff  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dts-  atternoon,  me  Keos  were  w 

less  he  desisted  from  scathing  remarks  When  Claude  U.  Stone  became  pres-  patch  as  reporter-photographer,  28-  °P®"  ^ the  Pittsburgh 
.WtChar^^A  LtodbereKdGer-  ident  and  publisher  of  the  Star  in  1939,  year  -  old  BiU  Pirates  in  Cincinnati,  and  many  peo- 

about  Charles  A.  Lanaoergn  a  notified  Fralick  and  Bates  that  Folev  recentlv  I  —  - - 1  pie  would  be  wanting  to  take  taxis  to 

many  m  his  broad_casts,_  led  to  the  f®  "otih^  r  raliclc  and  Bates  that  toley  recenuy  Moreover,  on  Sunday. 


Photog  Traps  Murderer 


write  a  story.  Garretson  proceeded  to 
make  the  “new  developments.” 

During  the  week  that  the  drivers 
had  been  out,  the  Cincinnati  Reds  had 
been  on  a  road  trip,  and  the  taxi  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  a  low  ebb.  But  on  Sat- 


less  he  desisted  from  scathing  remarks 


arrests  May  3  of  five  Miami  Beach  their  services  would  no  longer  be  re-  realized  the  am- 


high  school  boys.  quired.  Suit  followed  on  allegation  bit  ion  conunon 

“So  we  could  have  a  good  laugh  of  breach  of  contract.  With  dismissal  to  all  newspa- 
about  the  whole  thing”  was  the  reason  of  proceedings,  the  contract  was  re-  permen  —  to  ap- 
the  boys,  four  of  them  15  and  the  turned  to  the  Star,  with  both  Fralick  prehend  a  mur- 
other  16,  gave  for  making  threatening  and  Bates  signing  releases.  derer. 


phone  calls  to  Malone’s  home,  the  first  ,  ,  * 

of  which  was  made  the  night  of  April  ClTCUlotlOn  PlOIl 


29.  The  arrests  followed  investigations  --^xU  AU.n.  T 

by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga-  Up  Wltll  tllG  J^CnV 

tion  and  Miami  and  Miami  Beach  po-  St.  Louis,  May  5— The  plan  of  thi 


and  Bates  signing  releases.  derer. 

•  Foley,  who 

Circulation  Plan  works  the  2-to- 

,  >.1  .1  T  10  p.m.  shift,  was 

Meets  up  With  the  Low  in  the  radio 

St.  Louis,  May  5 — The  plan  of  the  room  at  police 
circulation  department  of  the  Globe-  headquarters 


Bill  Folay 


One  of  the  younger  boys  also  ad-  Democrat  of  selling  papers  from  bags  when  the  num-  Bill  Folay  gates.  But  negotiations  were  non- 

mitted  writing  a  letter  to  Malone  in  held  by  heavy  rubber  bands  on  light  ber  and  descrip-  existent,  and  toe  strike  seemed  hope- 

which  he  threatened  toe  commentator  standards  has  run  into  complications  tion  of  an  auto  used  in  a  grocery  l®ssly  deadlocked, 

with  personal  injury  and  injury  to  his  with  toe  police  department.  Four  store  hold-up  and  murder  were  At  9:30  o’clock  Friday  night  Gar- 

two  children.  After  questioning,  they  members  of  toe  department  are  under  broadcast.  He  was  on  his  way  to  two  retson  telephone  Paul  McGuff,  busi- 


particularly  bitter  in  his  denunciations  lect  them. 


of  Lindbergh  and  Germany  in  his  The  charge  is  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 


Pirates  in  Cincinnati,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  wanting  to  take  taxis  to 
the  ball  park.  Moreover,  on  Simday, 
toe  annual  American  Mining  Congrea 
convention  was  to  open  in  Cincinnati, 
bringing  to  toe  city  toe  largest  con¬ 
vention  of  the  year. 

As  Garretson  saw  it,  not  only  the 
taxicab  drivers  and  toe  company  stood 
to  lose  a  great  deal  if  toe  strike  con¬ 
tinued  through  Sunday,  but  Cincin¬ 
nati  itself  would  lose  by  inconveni¬ 
encing  so  large  a  group  of  people  as 
the  American  Mining  Congress  dele- 
gates.  But  negotiations  were  non-  j,,, 
existent,  and  toe  strike  seemed  hope-  kam’ 
lessly  deadlocked.  »»n. 


were  released  in  custody  of  their  arrest  and  booked  for  trial  in  Munici-  picture  assignments  and  jott^  down  ness  representative  of  toe  striking  aan, 
parents,  pending  further  investigation  pal  Court  May  10  on  charges  of  affix-  the  license  number  as  he  left  police  union,  and  C.  S.  Warner,  president  of 


of  the  case.  ing  advertising  matter  to  city-owned  headquarters.  the  comjMny,  and  got  them  to  agree  to 

Malone,  who  said  toe  threats  had  light  standards  without  the  consent  Less  than  a  mile  from  downtown  meet  with  a  three-man  arbitration  5^'* 

caused  considerable  worry  to  his  wife,  of  toe  owner.  Columbus,  he  spotted  the  car  parked  board  to  include  Councilmen  Albert  D. 

indicated  he  did  not  care  to  push  The  police  department  has  been  in  front  of  a  beer  parlor  and  notified  Cash,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  and  Willis 

prosecution  of  the  youngsters,  all  stu-  advised  by  the  city’s  law  department  police.  While  they  were  apprehend-  Gradison,  toe  Council’s  Utilitios 
dents  of  Ida  M.  Fisher  High  School,  not  to  make  further  arrests  until  toe  ing  toe  bandit  inside,  Foley  set  up  Committee. 

but  added,  “I  am  afraid  toe  matter  is  cases  of  toe  four  have  been  disposed  his  camera  on  toe  street  and  took  Up  to  this  point,  toe  three  council- 

now  out  of  my  hands.”  of.  Sales  in  such  a  manner  continue,  picture  as  they  emerged.  men  knew  nothing  of  toe  commit- 

Malone  was  a  captain  in  toe  regular  Globe-Democrat  circulators  distribute  Both  toe  Dispatch  and  toe  Ohio  ments  which  Garretson  had  made  for 

army  overseas  during  the  World  War,  toe  bags,  which  have  a  slot  for  drop-  State  Journal  carried  pictures  of  them.  But  after  the  reporter  had  tele- 

was  woimded  and  received  several  ping  in  toe  3c  cost,  between  6  and  7  Foley  with  police  officers  and  his  own  phoned  them  at  their  homes,  getting 

citations  for  bravery.  He  has  been  a.m.,  returning  before  11  a.m.  to  col-  paper  printed  his  by-line  accoimt  of  two  of  them  out  of  bed,  all  three 

particularly  bitter  in  his  denunciations  lect  them.  the  experience.  He  received  high  agreed  to  sit  as  an  arbitration  board 

of  Lindbergh  and  Germany  in  his  The  charge  is  a  misdemeanor,  pun-  praise  from  police  officials  for  his  By  noon  Saturday,  toe  strike  was 


broadcasts  over  radio  station  WIOD,  ishable  upon  conviction  by  a  fine  of  alertness.  Foley  joined  the  Dispatch  settled,  and  toe  story  which  Garret- 

an  affiliate  of  toe  Miami  Daily  News,  $25  to  $500.  The  bags  are  used  at  on  March  1,  having  previously  been  son  worked  so  hard  to  build,  brob 

of  which  he  was  formerly  assistant  points  where  volume  doesn’t  justify  a  associated  with  toe  promotion  depart-  for  the  early  editions  of  the  afternoon 

managing  editor.  newsboy.  ment  of  that  paper.  papers. 


for  may  10.  1941 
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Inland,  May  20-21, 
To  Explore 
Ad  Problems 
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Advertising  problems  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  explored  by  members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their 
spring  meeting,  May  20-21,  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  according  to 
program  plans  announced  this  week 
by  President  Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review. 

Featured  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon 
will  be  Thomas  Jefferson  TVentyman, 
advertising  manager,  Loveman,  Joseph 
I  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  department 
store,  who  will  tell  why  he  believes  the 
newspap>er  is  a  basic  advertising 
medium.  National  advertising  will 
receive  its  share  of  attention  during 
a  panel  discussion  on  group-selling 
methods  and  experiences,  headed  by 
F.  Wiard  Just,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun.  EL  K.  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Homing  Star  and  Register-Republic, 
will  discuss  “Shopper  Competition.” 

Newt  Photo  Winners 
Winners  in  the  Inland’s  fourth  an¬ 
nual  news  photo  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Wednesday  limcheon 
at  which  Frank  J.  Scherschel,  man¬ 
ager,  Milwaukee  Journal  photographic 
department,  will  speak  on  “How  to 
(Jet  Good  Pictures  for  Your  News¬ 
paper.” 

F.  R  Merrill,  editor,  Greeley  (Colo.) 
Tribune,  will  make  a.  report  on  the 
subject,  “Are  Newspapers  Profiting  by 
Reader-Interest  Studies?” 

The  complete  convention  program 
is  as  follows: 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  20 

Call  to  Order  by  President  Fred  W.  Schaub, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  Sr  Review. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  L.  Mitch¬ 
ell  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  publisher, 
Mexico  (Ma)  Ledger. 

Inland’s  tnembersliip  committee  report:  Vice- 
President  John  W.  Potter,  General  Chairman 
oi  the  Inland  States’  Fellowship  and  Member¬ 
ship  Committees;  Co-Publisher,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus. 

Inland’s  21st  Annual  Cost  Studies  and 
Plans  for  Special  Studies:  Philip  D.  Adler, 
Chairman  of  Inland’s  Production  Costs  Com¬ 
mittee;  Publisher,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courierr. 

A.  B.  C.  Relations  Committee  Report;  A.  L. 
Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Committee; 
Publisher,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
Sews. 

Publishing  and  Management  Round-Table 
(Members’  Experience  and  Idea  Forum) ; 
Chairman,  W.  A.  Bailey,  EMitor-Manager, 
Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan;  Assisting  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Management  Department  Commit¬ 
tee  (Chairman.  George  Price  Ellis,  C.P.A., 
Associate  of  Wolf  and  Company. 

looking  Ahead  as  to  Newsprint:  E.  P. 
Adler,  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Committee; 
Publisher,  Davenfort  (la.)  Times. 


cil  on  Professional  Education  in  Journalism. 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  secretary  of  the  National 
Council. 

Legislative  Information  Exchange;  Wage  & 
Hour  Act  Amendment  Proposals:  Inland’s 
Legislative  Committee;  Chairman,  JS  Gray, 
Publisher,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News;  John 
Redmond,  Publisher,  Burlington  (Kans.)  Re¬ 
publican;  Joseph  Homer,  Jr.,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gaxette. 

Latest  Regulations  and  (Court  Decisions: 
Eugene  MacKinnon,  Chairman,  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Special  Standing  Committee. 

Suggested  solutions  for  the  “Cub”  Problem: 
Walter  J.  Pfister,  City  Editor,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press. 

Current  Problems  and  Solution  in  the  News- 
Editorial  Department  (Members’  Experience 
and  Idea  Forum):  Round-Table  Chairman, 
J.  V.  Bunker,  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune. 

Are  Newspapers  Profiting  by  Reader-Interest 
Studies?:  Report  by  F,  E.  Merrill,  editor, 
Greeley  Tribune. 

WEDNESDAY  LUNCHEON 
Inland’s  Fourth  Annual  NVws  Photo  Con¬ 
test  Awards  and  Exhibition. 

Good  Pictures — How  to  Get  Them  For  Your 
Newspaper;  Frank  J.  Scherscbel,  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations: 
Philip  T.  Rich,  Publisher,  Midland  (Mich.) 
News,  Local  Advertising  and  Promotion  Chair¬ 
man,  introducing;  “The  Newspaper  as  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Medium”;  “Journalism  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Operation”;  Film  slides  available  for 
showing  during  National  Newspaper  Week. 

Circulation  Department  Round-Table  (mem¬ 
bers’  Experience  and  Idea  Forum) :  General 
Chairman,  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Publisher  and 
Business  Manager,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram. 


MATERNITY  FEATURE 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
May  8  ran  a  unique  full-page  illus¬ 
trated  feature  on  “Maternity  Clothes 
for  the  Summer,”  with  John  Powers 
models  who  are  expectant  mothers 
posing  for  the  art,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Dempster,  promotion  manager. 
The  feature  was  arranged  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Bailey,  World-Telegram  fashion 
writer.  The  reason  for  the  feature, 
she  told  EIditor  &  Publisher,  was  that 
she  was  “tired  of  seeing  the  sylphlike 
figure  publications  used  to  illustrate 
maternity  clothes,”  so  she  went  out 
and  got  the  real  thing. 


TUESDAY  LUNCHEON 
Chairman,  President  Fred  W.  Schaub 
‘I  Believe  in  the  Newspaper  As  .\n  Adver- 
liiing  Medium  Because”:  Thomas  Jefferson 
Twentyman.  Advertising  Manager  of  Briming- 
kam’s  (.\la.)  Largest  Department  Store  (Love- 
■an,  Joseph  &  Loeb). 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON’ 
Croup-Selling  Methods  and  Experiences  (a 
National  Advertising  Forum) :  General  Chair¬ 
man,  F.  Wan!  Just,  Business  Manager,  W'oh- 
kgan  (Ill.)  News-Sun.  Assisting  Panel: 
fresidents  or  other  active  publisher  officers  of 
■tate  or  sectional  newspaper  groups  in  Inland’s 
States  engaged  in  selling  advertising  for  daily 
sts'spapers. 

“Selling  the  Small  Local  Advertiser”:  H.  F. 
^odie,  local  advertising  manager,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press. 

“Shopper  Competition”:  E.  K.  Todd,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Inland’s  Chain  Store  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee;  Business  Manager,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Newspapers. 

l««l  Display  and  (Classified  Round-Table 
(Members’  Experience  and  Idea  Forum) : 
(Jmeral  Chairman,  Gardner  J.  Thomas,  Busi- 
mss  Manager,  Marion  (Ind,)  Chronicle  and 
boRTw  ^ader. Tribune. 

ke  WAS  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21 

Garret-  Journalism  Education  —  National  Council 
broke  Schools,  Departments,  Etc.:  Fred  M. 

^  h*Mll,  Publisher,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Iowan; 
tern  Island’s  Representative  on  the  National  Coun- 
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THREE  AP  MEN  RETURN 

Three  Associated  Press  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  who  returned  from  the 
war  last  week  have  been  assigned  to 
New  York  headquarters.  J.  Norman 
Lodge,  formerly  in  London,  has  been 
reassigned  to  the  city  staff,  where  he 
served  before  going  abroad.  Robert 
Okin,  who  had  been  in  Vichy,  and  Eld 
Stout,  formerly  of  London,  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  cable  de^.  Taylor 
Henry,  formerly  of  Paris  and  London, 
replaces  Okin  at  Vichy.  Richard 
Landstrom  and  Noland  Norgaard,  do¬ 
mestic  staff  volunteers  who  prepared 
for  foreign  service  on  the  AP  cable 
desk,  have  replaced  Lodge  and  Stout 
at  London. 

COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  Calexico 
(Cal.)  Daily  Chronicle,  effective  May  1, 
were  signed  last  week  by  Randall  Hen¬ 
derson,  owner  of  the  paper  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1922,  and  Tazewell  H.  Lamb  and 
A1  Haworth,  the  new  owners.  The 
latter  annoimced  they  will  change  the 
paper  to  a  weekly  at  once.  Both  Lamb 
and  Haworth  are  former  employes  of 
the  Chronicle,  and  Lamb  is  associate 
editor  and  owned  an  interest  in  the 
Desert  Magazine,  which  Henderson 
founded  in  1937. 

■ 

DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle, 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher,  has  pur¬ 
chased  for  $4,000  and  suspended  the 
Claremont  Advocate,  weekly,  which 
was  founded  in  1849. 


Printers  on  Strike 
In  Santa  Ana,  Col. 

The  strike  of  22  composing  room 
men  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  May  1,  did 
not  prevent  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
from  coming  out  on  time,  although 
the  issue  was  but  ten  pages,  less  than 
half  the  normal  for  Thursday. 

In  order  to  get  out  the  paper  all 
but  the  hottest  news  was  eliminated. 
There  was  no  sports  and  no  society. 
Suburban  news  was  almost  entirely 
eliminated. 

C.  H.  Hoiles,  general  manager  of 
the  property,  operated  a  typesetting 
machine  for  the  day.  R.  M.  Juillard, 
advertising  manager,  grabbed  a  print¬ 
er’s  rule  and  set  up  an  ad  he  previ¬ 
ously  had  sold.  A  few  local  printers 
and  operators  were  recruited  to  keep 
the  plant  open.  Pressmen  and  stereo- 
typers  did  not  strike. 

The  union  went  out  on  a  demand 
for  increase  of  pay  from  $1  to  $1.07 
an  hour,  and  for  control  of  appren¬ 
tices.  Management  of  the  paper  has 
claimed  control  over  the  apprentices. 

R.  C.  Hoilet  Issues  Statement 
R.  C.  Hoiles,  editor  and  president, 
issued  a  statement  which  said: 

“Negotiations  with  the  printers’ 
union  have  been  under  way  for  some 
time.  Printers  have  been  working 
37  hours  a  week  and  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  $1  per  hour  minimum  for 
journeymen.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
our  printers  to  work  40  hours  per 
week  instead  of  37(4  at  the  same  rate 
they  are  now  getting  of  $1  per  hour. 
This  will  give  them  a  weekly  increase 
of  $2.50  per  week,  or  approximately 
$130  per  year.  Also  we  are  to  have 
complete  control  of  the  number  and 
work  of  our  apprentices  as  we  see  fit 
for  efficient  operation  of  our  plant. 
They  refused  to  accept  this  and  walked 
off  the  job.  The  printers  demand  $1.07 
per  hour  for  six  months  and  $1.12  per 
hour  the  second  six  months,  with  com¬ 
plete  limitation  and  control  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  was  due  to  wages  and 
limitation  and  control  of  apprentices.” 

This  week  the  strike  was  still  on. 
Four  stereotypers  and  a  pressroom 
helper  refused  to  pass  the  picket  line. 


Victor  Kauffmann, 
Washington  Star 
Treasurer,  Dies 


4  Newsprint  Firms 
Fined  by  Court 

Four  newsprint  companies  and  two 
individuals  were  under  Federal  Court 
order  to  pay  fines  totaling  $30,000  as 
the  result  of  a  San  Francisco  decision 
handed  down  May  2.  Indictments 
against  four  other  companies  and  15 
individuals  obtained  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  dismissed. 

The  fines  were  levied  on  charges 
of  anti-trust  law  violations.  Heaviest 
fines  were  imposed  upon  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  Corporation  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Powell  River  Sales  Co.,  Ltd., 
with  mills  at  Powell  River,  British 
Columbia.  Each  of  these  companies 
was  fined  $10,000. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Portland  and  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  and 
the  Inland  Paper  Co.,  Millwood,  Wash., 
each  were  fined  $2,500.  Gerald  E. 
Young  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  William  Barclay  of  Powell 
River  Co.,  each  were  fined  $2,500. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  5 — Victor 
Kauffmann,  treasurer  of  Ae  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Company,  who  died 
today  after  serving  the  Star  for  52 
years,  never  forgot  his  first  newspaper 
story,  because  it  was  a  scoop.  He  was 
73. 

The  story  wasn’t  a  very  important 
one,  he  admitted  when  he  reminisced 
about  it,  but  it  encouraged  him  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  a  success  in 
journalism.  It  was  in  1889,  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton)  that 
he  became  a  cub  reporter  on  the  news¬ 
paper  whose  president  was  his  father, 
the  late  Samuel  Hay  Kauffmann.  His 
“exclusive”  concerned  issuance  of  a 
patent  on  the  first  coin  machine  to 
dispense  postage  stamps. 

Ford  Thoatro  Firo 
The  hoped-for  success  came.  Events 
which  he  covered  as  a  youth,  includ¬ 
ing  the  first  convocation  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Ford  Theatre  disaster  which 
claimed  scores  of  lives,  contributed. 
He  wrote  his  story  on  the  theatre  fire 
while  sitting  on  a  window  ledge,  drop¬ 
ping  “takes”  to  messenger  boys  wait¬ 
ing  below.  On  a  special  assignment 
from  the  New  York  Herald’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  he  dictated  a  story  that 
evening  which  ran  eight  full  columns. 

A  fluent  writer  with  a  flair  for  fea¬ 
tures,  he  became  literary  editor  of  the 
Star  in  1900,  Sunday  editor  when  the 
newspaper  went  into  seven-day  issues 
in  1905. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  took  his  titles  light¬ 
ly,  preferring  to  be  known  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  But  he  used  the  greater  writ¬ 
ing  latitude  permitted  a  feature  writer 
to  lead  an  occasional  crusade.  With  the 
memory  of  the  Ford  Theatre  fire  ever 
fresh  in  his  mind  he  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  safety-in-construction  ordi¬ 
nances  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  saw  such  a  code  enacted  after 
several  years. 

He  was  on  the  death  watch  of  James 
G.  Blaine  and  covered  the  funeral  of 
President  McKinley. 

Treasurer  in  1912 

In  1912,  Mr.  Kauffmann  became  trea¬ 
surer  and  a  director  of  the  publishing 
company.  Two  years  ago,  when  he 
passed  his  5()th  year  with  the  Star,  he 
imposed  his  executive  veto  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  newspaper  carry  a 
story  recounting  his  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer.  Asked  then  by  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  comment  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  press  during  his  half 
century  of  association  with  it,  he 
summed  his  observations  in  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “A  higher  class  of  men  get  out 
our  journals  of  today.” 

As  he  had  followed  his  father  in 
journalism,  his  sons  also  followed  him 
in  that  business.  One,  Phillip  C. 
Kauffmann,  is  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Star;  another,  Samuel  Hay  Kauff¬ 
mann,  is  assistant  business  manager. 
His  widow,  the  former  Miss  Jessie 
Christopher  of  Chicago,  his  two  sons, 
and  nine  grandchildren  survive  him. 


DROPS  PRICE  TO  2  CENTS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6  —  The 
Washington  Daily  News  today  reduced 
its  single  copy  subscription  price  from 
three  to  two  cents.  Delivery  price  re¬ 
mains  at  10  cents  a  week. 

DEVINE  MO^  OFHCE 

J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative,  has  moved  its 
New  York  office  from  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing  to  415  Lexington  Avenue. 


DROPS  SAT.;  STARTS  SUN. 

The  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record 
suspended  its  Saturday  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  April  26,  and  began  a  Sunday 
morning  publication  April  27,  remain¬ 
ing  a  six-day  paper. 

DAILY  NOW 'weekly 

The  Wellsville  (O.)  News  discon¬ 
tinued  as  a  daily  April  25  and  is  now 
being  published  weekly. 


SiSs.assK'K ,  _ 
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The  LEADERS  in  grocery  ad  linage 
are  using  INTERTYPE  MIXERS 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  for  several 
years  has  reported  more  general  grocery 
ad  linage  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
America.  In  1934  this  leading  newspaper 
installed  two  Intertype  Mixers  for  ad  com¬ 
position.  Because  of  the  splendid  perform¬ 
ance  and  economical  up-keep  of  these  two 
machines,  three  more  Mixers  were  added 
recently.  It  is  worth  noting,  therefore,  that 
for  grocery  ad  composition  the  News  uses 
Intertype  Mixers  exclusively. 


ALSO  WORTH  NOTING:  (1)  Three  new 
Intertype  Mixers  used  by  the  News  carry 
eight  magazines  each,  and  two  other  In¬ 
tertype  Mixers  carry  six  magazines  each; 
(2)  all  are  equipped  with  the  dependable 
Intertype  Automatic  Quadding  and  Cen¬ 
tering  Device;  (3)  all  machines  have  the 
Mohr  Intertype  Saw;  and  (4)  each  of  the 
last  three  machines  installed  are  equipped 
with  Intertype's  exclusive  Power  Operated 
Magazine  Shift  and  Six-Mold  Disk. 


For  fast,  economical  grocery  ad  composition . . .  and  to  give  your  advertisers 
better  service  .  .  .  standardize  on  Universal  Streamlined  Intertypes.  Write  for 
new  catalog  to  Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Step  Ahead  with  the  Universal  Intertype 


VOGUE  EXTRA  lOLO  AND  FUTURA  FAUIIT 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Greater  Efficiency  Is  Coast  Theme 


Rising  Costs  Forcing  Newspapers  to  Get  the  Most  They 

Can  Out  of  Present  Equipment,  Mechanical  Group  Told 

By  KEN  TAYLOR 


his  ad.  He  realizes  that  something  is 
wrong  when  the  proof  is  bad,  and 
thinks  he  can  correct  it  by  changing 
the  ad. 

Newspaper  ad  staffs  also  should  co¬ 
operate  in  inducing  advertisers  to  cut 
large  ad  proofs  into  smaller  parts  that 
can  be  easily  handled  on  composing 
machines  when  corrections  are  nec- 
I  essary. 

^  Psychology  Suggested 

Psychology  was  suggested  by  several 
as  a  cure  for  the  rehash  problem. 
One  suggestion  called  for  stamping  the 
first  proof  with  the  statement,  “This 
proof  has  been  proof-read,  and  agrees 
with  your  copy”;  another  for  the 
.1  stamping  of  each  successive  proof  with 
the  statement,  “This  is  your  Third 
(etc.)  revision  of  this  ad,”  in  such  a 
position  that  it  could  not  be  cut  off 
before  the  proof  reaches  the  store  ex- 
ind  president  ecutive  who  finally  okays  it.  In  the 
Orcutt,  vice-  case  of  copy  writers  whose  material 
sixth  annual  won’t  fit  in  the  space  purchased  if  set 
in  the  indicated  types,  it  was  suggested 

I  that  the  composing  room  follow  copy, 
and  prove  the  overflow  lines  alongside 
the  ad.  Such  treatment  would  soon 
result  in  copy  written  to  fit  the  space, 
it  was  stated. 

One  newspaper  estimated  that  about 
3%  of  the  gross  composing  room  costs 
could  be  charged  to  advertising 
changes.  They  are  now  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  on  this  cost  for  the  front  office, 
but  make  no  charge  to  the  advertiser. 
The  Los  Angeles  Shopping  News  ap¬ 
parently  is  the  only  paper  charging 
advertisers  for  copy  changes,  and  it 
charges  the  flat  composition  cost. 

Some  papers  using  a  mark-up  sys¬ 
tem  involving  the  use  of  colored  pen- 


proofs 

pencils,  and  also  to  use  only  black 

Officers  of  the  Southern  Celifornia  Mechanical  Conference  were  all  re-elected  for  the  pencil  in  marking  original  copy, 
now  year.  Loft  to  right:  Earl  C.  Leavitt,  Culver  City  Star-Nows,  vice-president;  Charles  mi-  j  j 

H.  Ruhmiand,  president;  Fred  J.  Moyer,  Los  Angeles  Daily  Nows,  secretary-treasurer.  u  j  ®  .  *"***•*'  •" 

The  conference  voted  a  name-change  to  Pacific  Southwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Keauction  of  composing  room  noise 

and  provision  for  air  conditioning  were 

brisk  in  Central  Europe.  He  expects  copy  writer  to  visualize  what  he  wants  agreed  on  as  sound  methods  of  im- 
to  return  later  this  year,  and  probably  until  he  sees  it  in  type.  In  his  own  proving  operating  efficiency.  Insulat- 
will  make  his  headquarters  in  Switz-  department,  he  said,  the  rehash  bill  ing  typesetting  machines  by  placing 
erland.  nms  from  nothing  to  about  15  cents  a  them  on  wooden  blocks  is  an  effective 

Display  "Jlahathas"  Analysed  week,  and  something  must  be  wrong  step,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  ground 
One  production  cost  over  which  me-  '^‘^h  the  advertiser  whose  rehash  bill  each  machine  so  installed.  Most  com- 
chanical  departments  have  little  con-  ^  ^  comes  from  the 

trol  but  which  is  reflected  seriouslv  in  Some  advertisers  could  be  educated  saws,  which  should  be  changed  at  reg- 
pai  SsrrecoJds  to  avoid  wasteful  practices  by  the  dis-  ular  intervals  to  keep  their  whine  at 

advertising  rehashes,  notably  by  de-  play  staff  if  there  is  sufficient  co-op-  a  mmimum.  About  10%  of  the  shops 
partment  stores.  This  topic  was  anal-  eration  between  composing  room  and  reprwented  employ  some  form  of  air 
yzed  at  a  session  to  which  department  advertising  department,  it  w^  stated  conditionmg. 

store  advertising  writers  and  execu-  tiy  Harry  C.  Boehme,  advertising  man-  ,,  attention  also  is  being  given 

tives  and  newspaper  display  staffs  ager,  Santa  Monica  Outlook.  The  he  subject  of  safety  education, 
were  invited.  In  some  cases  display  main  trouble  is  that  while  the  median-  through  conducting  regular  safety 
proofs  are  returned  seven  or  eight  ical  department  and  the  publisher  are  meetings  and  through  the  operation  of 
times,  each  time  with  alterations  in  always  conscious  of  page  costs,  that  is  saety  committees, 
type  or  reading  matter,  with  the  result  something  that  the  advertising  depart-  A  change  in  the  trend  of  the  last 
that  the  eventual  ad  freouentlv  bears  ment  seldom  considers.  Make  the  ad-  mw  years  to  confine  printers  to  cer- 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Comparison  of  Engraving  Technique 
Wiii  Feature  ANPA  Buffalo  Meet 


The  Stereotype  Forum  will  be  com-  of  the  presentation  of  a  motion  pic- 


prised  of  tlu'ee  streotypers  (from  ture  on  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the 


small,  medium-sized  and  large  pa-  film  being  presented  by  the  Minnesota 


stereotyper  from  a  color  and  Ontario  Paper  Co. 


plant;  a  pressman  selected  by  Following  luncheon,  the  Monday 


Halftones  Made  from  Same  Copy  Will  Be  Exhibited — 
Methods  of  Setting  Grocery  Ads  to  Be  Studied 


pressroom  subcommittee,  and  techni-  afternoon  session  will  be  divided  into 
cal  men  from  the  Goss,  Wo<^,  and  three  group  meetings.  Mr.  Bleuer 


Hoe  ccOTp^ies;  a  representative  se-  q£  Davenport  Democrat,  will  be 


lected  by  the  mat  manufacturers;  one  chairman  of  the  composing  room  ses- 
representative  of  a  company  manu-  taking  part  will  be  representa- 


ONE  OF  the  features  planned  for  the  offices  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  factoring  direct  pressure  molding  ma-  tives  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Fifteenth  Mechanical  Conference  of  the  opening  session  of  the  conference,  chmes.  D.  H.  Parser  Co.,  Intertype  Corp.,  Linograph  Corp, 

__  .  1  «  «  V  Will  r\T*Acir«A  anH  will  Ka  acsiQTAri  -  ..  _ .  —  -  -  _ 


the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  he  added. 


Association,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  9- 


Another  feature  of  this  year’s  meet-  _ _  _ _ _ 

ine  is  that  there  will  be  no  simultan-  Leslie  Griner,  Youngstown  (O.)  .  j 

mg  lb  uiai  uieie  win  uc  iiu  ounini.aii  The  Stereotype  and  pressroom  group 

eous  dejwrtmental  sessions—  e  om-  ^  will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Runquist 

rising  Room  meeting  will  be  he  d  Ogd.n  Hoads  Pressroom  Group  Clinton  Herald  and  Mr.  Shaw 

Monday  afternoon;  Ster^type  meet-  jhe  Pressroom  Forum  will  be  com-  chief  technical  engineer  on  metallurgy 

mg  will  be  held  Tue^y  morning;  posed  of  three  newspaper  pressmen  for  the  Metals  Refining  Co.  will  speS 

Pressroom  meeting  will  1^  (from  small,  medium-sized  and  large  on  “Flowability.”  William  J.  Nolan, 

^^ravmg  meeting  will  be  papers);  a  stereotyper  chosen  by  the  field  superintendent,  Goss  PrintS 

held  Wedn^day  mormng.  stereotype  subcommittee  and  engi-  press  Co.,  wUl  talk  on  “Getting  the 

There  will  be  no  prepared  speeches  ^eers  from  the  Hoe,  Wood,  Scott,  Du-  pest  Out  of  Your  Equipment.”  A.  P 

in  com^nies;  one  engi-  Ashton,  Sioux  City  Journal,  will  pre-‘ 


Star,  will  preside  and  will  be  assisted  Typograph  Co.  and  the  Lai^: 

by  F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur,  and  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Leslie  Grmer,  Youngstown  (O.)  .  ..  j 


ton  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

The  stereotype  and  pressroom  groiqj 
will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Runquist 
of  the  Clinton  Herald  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
chief  technical  engineer  on  metallurgy 
for  the  Metals  Refining  Co.  will  speak 


or  topics  submitted  in  advance. 


the  meetings  wUl  be  conducted  in  ^eer  each  selected  by  the  newsprint  -uumai,  wm  pre- 

“forum”  style.  At  a  table  on  the  plat-  "  I®!?,?!*!?  at  the  engraving  session  and  ex¬ 


forum  style.  At  a  table  on  the  plat-  manufacturers  and  the  ink  manufac-  n-rts  in  thp  field  will  nresent  taiv. 
form  there  will  be  seated  outstandmg  turers.  The  chairman  will  be  Walter  di^cuSionT 

men  from  the  department  to  which  Ogden,  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  who 

the  session  is  being  devoted  and  also  assisted  by  A.  H.  Burns,  New  **"'*  ®  rrogra 

technical  representaUves  of  the  sup-  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  John  J.  The  annual  banqu( 


technical  representatives  of  the  sup 
ply  companies  serving  that  depart 
ment. 

Floor  Discussion  Encouraged 


Quiz  a  Program  Feature 

Ilie  annual  banquet,  given  through 


Shea,  Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York  the  courtesy  of  representatives  of 


manufacturers  and  supply  houses,  will 


At  the  Engraving  Forum  there  will  be  held  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel 


The  questions  for  discussion  will  be  be  three  photo-engravers  (from  small  Blackhawk. 


collected  from  the  floor  during  the  medium-sized  and  large  papers);  an  An  “Information  Please”  board  will 
sessions.  The  delegates  are  asked  to  art  man  with  a  knowledge  of  news-  featrire  the  general  session,  opening 
come  prepared  with  questions  and  paper  printing;  a  press  photographer,  at  9: 30  a.m.  Tuesday.  The  board,  corn- 
topics  which  they  wish  to  have  con-  and  technicians  from  such  supply  posed  of  one  member  from  each  of 
sidered.  All  topics  and  questions  dis-  companies  as  Chemco,  Eastman  Ko-  the  various  mechanical  departments 
cussed  by  the  group  on  the  platform  dak,  and  Johnstone  EHectric.  The  of  a  daily  newspaper,  will  assist  me- 
also  will  be  open  for  discussion  from  subcommittee  in  charge  of  this  ses-  chanical  executives  in  solving  the 
the  floor,  and  discussion  from  the  sion  consists  of  Don  P.  Miller,  Allen-  problems  that  are  continually  before 
floor  will  be  encouraged.  town;  Maurice  Hagan,  Philadelphia  them.  The  board  will  be  composed 


Walter  E.  Wines 


11,  is  a  display  or  comparison  of  half¬ 
tones  made  by  25  or  30  member  offices 
from  identical  photographic  copy. 


floor  will  be  encouraged. 


The  board  will  be  composed 


The  Composing  Room  Forum  will  Inquirer,  and  George  Geist,  Cincinnati  of  Earl  Anderson,  composing  room 


consist  of  six  composing  room  fore-  Times-Star. 


superintendent,  Rockford,  Ill.,  Con- 


Waiter  E.  Wines,  manager  t^®  men,  representing  papers  of  all  sizes;  The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  solidated  Newspapers:  Carl  Bloom- 


Mechanical  Department  of  the  ANPA,  composing  room  machinists,  and  will  be  devoted  to  advertising  agency  berg,  chief  machinist.  Register  & 


atmounced  this  week  in  New  York. 
In  making  the  announcement  Mr 


technical  representatives  from  the  problems — black  and  white,  color  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines;  D.  D.  Curriden, 
Linotype,  Intertype,  Linograph,  Mono-  rotogravure.  The  program  for  this  engraving  superintendent,  Minneapo- 


Wmes  stressed  mat  tne  plan  is  a  ais-  fypg  Ludlow  companies.  Leon  session  will  be  arranged  by  the  com-  Us  Star-Journal;  Ross  Devine,  press- 

play  and  is  in  no  sense  a  competiticm.  a.  Link,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  mittee  in  charge,  consisting  of  John  room  superintendent,  Davenport 


^e  halftones  submitt^  will  not  be  ^jjj  preside  and  will  be  assisted  by  W,  Park,  Chicago  Tribune;  Tennant  Times;  Joe  Tyler,  stereotype  super- 
judged,  he  said,  and  there  will  be  no  jofin  A.  Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Bryan,  Richmond  News  Leader  and  intendent,  Davenport  Democrat.  Ed. 


prizes.  Mr.  Wines  this  week  sent  to  Rochester,  and  Russell  Miller,  Bloom-  Times-Dispatch,  and  F.  L.  Yeager,  Funk,  composing  room  superintendent 


member  papers  a  letter  outlining  the  ington, 

plan  and  a  photograph  which,  if  the  , - 

member  paper  is  willing,  will  be  sub-  f  . 
mitted  to  the  engraving  department  JwSi 
for  halftone  reproduction  and  mailed 
back  to  Mr.  Wines  as  an  entry  for 
the  display.  lOl 

Conference  Distribution  Planned 

All  halftones  should  be  made  six  D€ 
inches  wide,  the  ANPA  executive  said. 

The  photograph  should  not  be  re- 


Indianapolis  Star. 


Session  for  Madilnisis  Is  Planned 
For  Iowa  Mechankal  Conference 


Delegates  Will  Visit  Plant  of  Davenport  Democrat — 
Comprehensive  Program  Prepared  for  Meeting  June  1-3 


Waterloo  Courier,  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies. 

An  open  discussion  on  “What  is 
New  in  Equipment  and  Methods”  will 
follow  the  “Information  Please”  fea¬ 
ture  and  group  chairmen  will  report 
on  their  respective  meetings. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session, 
starting  at  1:30  p.m.,  will  include  re¬ 
ports  of  committees. 


touched  or  cropped,  and  the  streen  qNE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  room  section;  Oscar  E.  Runquist,  Clin- 


should  be  the  one  the  paper  regul^ly  fjjg  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  ton  Herald,  in  charge  of  pressroom  and 


Wood  Newspaper  Sales 


uses  for  its  halftones.  Que^ionna^es  Mechanical  Conference  from  Jime  1-3  stereotype  section ;  and  A.  P.  Ashton,  Sales  of  foundry  and  pressroom 
accompanied  the  letter  from  Mr.  Davenport  will  be  a  session  for  ma-  Sioux  City  Journal,  in  charge  of  en-  equipment  reported  bv  Wood  News- 

Winps.  _ ^1.2^1. _ 211  1.^  i.^ij  t _ r%  _ ! _ _ _ ^  •' 


chinists,  which  will  be  held  from  2  to  graving  section. 


If  ^rangemente  can  be  ma<to  with  4  p  ^  Sunday,  June  1,  in  the  com-  The  Iowa  conference  is  a  state  or-  three  vacuum  equipments  for  Auto¬ 
members  submitting  halftones,  all  posing  room  of  the  Davenport  Demo-  ganization  but  executives  from  plants  matic  Autoplates  to  the  St  Louis 
those  submitted  will  be  put  up  mto  f.  - - _ ® 


paper  Machinery  Corporation  include 


pages,  and  1,000  copies  or  so  will  b 
nm  on  a  newspaper  press  for  distri 
button  at  the  conference,  he  added. 


mit  iin  into  -  t -  —  7 - 1 —  -  - -  sasabxv.  w  uic  ot. 

put  Hoke  Herrick,  machinist  for  the  in  surrounding  states  will  participate.  Post-Dispatch*  one  heaw-dutv  Auto- 

r  so  WUl  Pe  Democrat,  will  be  in  charge.  - -  ^ - ttt: - 


Elxecutives  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  shaver  and  two  vacuum  equipments 


Several  machines  will  be  rimning  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Da-  for  Junior  Autoplates  to  the  Okla 


g  grorery  a  ve  ^  ®  ‘  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  west  are  invited  to  attend. 


ti^e  of  the  Small  New^per  Session  typesetting  machine  probtoms,  upkeep 

of  the  conference,  has  _b^n  approved  maintenance. 


Business  Sessions  Start  Monday 


heavy-duty  Pony  Autoplate  and  one 
vacuum  equipment  for  an  existing 


by  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee. 

The  plan  is  to  send  to  all  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  the  copy,  a  layout, 
mats  for  two  cuts,  and  a  question- 


M.  F.  Dingman,  machinist  for  the  Pony  Autoplate  to  the  Bethlehem 
Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  will  give  a  talk  Globe;  one  vacuum  equipment  for  an 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  pro-  and  demonstration  on  adjustments  and  Automatic  Autoplate  to  the  Syracuse 
grams  in  the  history  of  the  association  maintenance  of  Mohr  Lino  saws  dur-  Herald;  and  two  standard  reels  and 


naire  covering  the  details  of  the  op-  has  been  announced  for  this  15th  an-  ing  the  machinists’  session  Sunday.  Junior  Autopasters,  with  pneumat' 


eration,  he  stated.  Each  participating  nual  meeting  of  the  group. 


office  will  be  requested  to  return  the  been  arranged  by  the  officers  of  the  be  held  Sunday  evening. 


A  general  get-together  party  will  i®®lly  controlled  running  belt  tensions, 


marked-up  copy,  several  proofs  of  conference,  including  Guy  J.  Chappell,  The  convention  proper  will  be  called 


to  the  Cuneo  Press.  Chicago. 


the  type  lines  before  assembling,  sev-  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  president;  to  order  at  9  a.m.  Monday,  June  2. 


eral  proofs  of  the  assembled  ad,  and  Charles  H.  Bleuer,  Davenport  Demo-  Guest  of  honor  will  be  E.  P.  Adler, 


Signs  Union  Contract 


of  the  ad  will  probably  be  4  columns  Clinton  Herald,  secretary-treasurer.  president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  of  Eagle  has  signed  a  union  contract  with 


by  14  inches,  he  said. 


the  filled-in  questionnaire.  The  size  crat,  vice-president;  and  Paul  Kamler,  publisher  of  the  Davenport  Times  and  The  management  of  the  Wichito 


Assisting  with  the  program  arrange-  newspapers.  L.  M.  Turnbull,  business  Wichita  local  No.  73,  International 


All  this  material  will  be  displayed  ments  is  the  executive  committee,  in-  manager  of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  Photo-Engravers  Union,  providing  for 
at  the  Statler,  and  a  discussion  of  the  eluding  Arthur  Schmeichal,  Muscatine  will  give  an  address  of  welcome.  ®  five-day  week  instead  of  six,  and  a 

various  methods  used  by  the  different  Journal,  in  charge  of  the  composing  Herman  J.  Ra telle  will  be  in  charge  ^2  weekly  increase  in  pay. 


YOUR  B^EW  PRESSROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


There's  wore  to  the  problem  of  selecting  your  new  pressroom  equipment 
than  is  covered  by  the  more  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained. 

There's  more  than  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  handle  later  deadlines 
and  adopt  more  flexible  production  schedules. 

There's  more  than  improvement  of  printing  quality  due  to  latest  design 
features  and  the  extra  production  capacity  made  available  by  higher  press 
speeds. 

There's  more  than  the  modern  features  of  accessibility  which  help  the 
pressman  do  a  better  job  and  the  safety  precautions  which  protect  him 
w  hile  he  works. 

There's  even  more  than  the  all-important  advantage  of  highest  net  produc¬ 
tion  at  more  economical  cost,  reduced  w  aste  and  lower  power  consumption. 


You  gain  all  the  above  advantages  in  their  fullest  degree  by  selecting  the 
Hoe  Super-Production  Newspaper  Press,  Hoe  Super-Production  Folder, 
Hoe  Reels,  Electric  Automatic  Tensions  and  Full-Speed  Pasters.  But  there 
are  extra  values  inherent  in  Hoe  design  and  construction. 

The  extra  design  values  are  the  result  of  more  than  125  years  of  experience 
devoted  by  Hoe  to  the  improvement  of  newspaper  printing  equipment. 
This  is  your  assurance  of  proved  refinements  and  the  most  modern  design 
features. 

The  extra  construction  values  are  the  result  of  critical  standards  of 
materials  selection  and  manufacturing  policy  always  adhered  to  by  Hoe. 

These  extra  values  will  be  more  apparent  years  after  you  have  installed 
your  new  Hoe  Equipment.  They  will  express  themselves  in  long-term  satis¬ 
faction  and  continued  operating  economy. 
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First  Australian  Newsprint  Mill 
Now  Producing  for  Nine  Dailies 


Story  of  New  Industry  Dates  Back  to  1920 — Hardwood 
Pulp  Used — Hope  to  Reach  100,000  Tons  Yearly 


A  NEW  industrial  era  was  vishered 
into  Australia  on  Feb.  22,  when 
newsprint  was  produced  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  paper-making  machine  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

It  was  the  consummation  of  20 
years  of  persistent  and  imaginative 


stitute  of  Science  and  Industry  estab¬ 
lished  a  forest  products  investigation 
branch  in  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
and  newspapers  there  provided  a 
model  paper  machine  for  the  labor¬ 
atory  of  the  pulp  and  paper  section. 
This  tiny  machine  produced  paper  four 


A  general  view  of  the  new  Australian  paper  mill  at  Boyer. 


endeavor  by  Axistralian  scientists  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  which  at  times 
seemed  insiumoimtable,  and  striking 
justification  of  their  belief  that  first- 
class  newsprint  could  be  produced 
from  Tasmanian  hardwoods. 

Nfff*  Papers  lack  Industry 

The  scene  of  this  new  industry, 
which  will  give  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands,  is  Boyer,  in  the  peacehil  Der¬ 
went  Valley  of  Tasmania,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Hobart,  the  state  capital. 

Nine  newspapers  in  Australia’s  cap¬ 
ital  cities  have  joined  forces  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  industry,  and  the  mills  are 
controlled  by  Australian  Newsprint 
Mills  Pty.,  Ltd.  They  will  eventually 
produce  100,000  tons  out  of  the  150,000 
tons  of  newsprint  in  rolls  used  each 
year  in  Australia  under  peace-time 
conditions.  This  will  be  done  at  a 
selling  price  at  least  £3  a  ton  below 
the  normal  cost  of  imported  news¬ 
print. 

The  most  difficult  and  costly  period 
will  be  the  two  or  three  years  diu'ing 
which  production  will  not  exceed 
27,000  tons.  During  that  time,  cap¬ 
ital  expenditure  and  production  costs 
must  be  greater  than  the  returns 
from  production. 

The  mills  are  now  in  regular  pro¬ 
duction'  and  working  three  shifts 
daily. 

Fulp  from  Hardwoods 

It  was  accepted  for  many  years  that 
only  the  softwoods  of  Canada,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Russia  were  suitable  for 
newsprint.  Australia  has  no  soft¬ 
wood  forests,  and  has  been  entirely 
dependent  on  imported  newsprint. 
Countless  experiments  with  Austra¬ 
lian  timber,  however,  have  at  last 
proved  the  value  of  Tasmanian  hard¬ 
woods  as  a  producer  of  the  commodity. 
Production  has  been  achieved  at  a 
most  appropriate  time,  for  war  has 
made  it  desirable  that  Australia  should 
not  be  dependent  on  overseas  supplies. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  place  where 
the  mills  now  stand  was  vacant  land 
studded  with  deep  holes  and  cut¬ 
tings,  but  the  romantic  story  of  the 
plans  which  have  now  reached  frui¬ 
tion  began  in  1920,  when  Australian 
newspaper  publishers  first  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  eucalyptus  pulping 
industry. 

In  that  year,  the  Commonwealth  In¬ 


inches  wide  at  the  rate  of  eight  feet 
a  minute,  and  the  lessons  learned  there 
were  foimd  useful  by  the  investiga¬ 
tors  in  later  years.  In  1921  an  experi¬ 
mental  grinder  was  presented  to  the 
laboratory,  and  the  first  groundwood 
pulp  was  made  from  karri. 

Mill  With  Ono  Machine 

At  a  small  one-machine  mill  at 
Fyansford,  near  Geelong,  Victoria,  the 
first  paper  was  made  by  the  bleached 
soda  process,  but  manufacturers  said 
that  it  was  not  an  economic  proposi¬ 
tion.  A  man  outside  the  industry — 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Gerald  Mussen — im¬ 
mediately  formulated  a  scheme  to 
build  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Bumie, 
Tasmania,  to  develop  the  process. 

He  followed  that  objective  stead¬ 
fastly  for  16  years,  despite  many  vicis¬ 
situdes,  and  it  was  eventually  realized 
by  the  manufacture  at  Bumie  of  white 
printing  paper  and  writing  paper  from 
eucalyptus  soda  pulp. 

The  financial  group  with  which  Mr. 
Mussen  was  connected  needed  more 
scope.  Newsprint  offered  such  scope, 
but  it  was  questionable  whether  it 
could  be  made  economically  from  soda 
pulp.  After  many  experiments,  a  plan 
for  making  newsprint  at  Bumie  by  the 
sulphite  process  was  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  the  required  protection  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  Tariff  Board. 

In  1932,  the  newspaper  companies 
themselves  decided  to  begin  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  Derwent  Valley  of  Tas¬ 
mania.  L.  R.  Benjamin,  who  is  now 
general  superintendent  of  Australian 
Newsprint  Mills  Pty.,  Ltd.,  reported 
that  Ae  Derwent  Valley  was  the  most 
likely  source  of  raw  material  and  the 
most  suitable  place  because  of  water 
and  nearness  to  power  development. 

Fromlor's  Vision 

Options  were  obtained  over  what  is 
now  the  mill  site  at  Boyer,  comprising 
about  160  acres,  and  the  land  was 
bought  in  1933.  In  1934,  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald  and  the  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  carried  out  extensive  tests 
of  Derwent  Valley  timber  in  British 
Columbia,  and  Canadian  experts  were 
broiight  to  Australia  to  ref>ort  on 
phases  of  the  industry. 

Negotiations  were  conducted  with 
the  object  of  inducing  all  metropolitan 
Australian  newspapers  to  enter  the 
scheme  on  a  consumption  basis.  In 


1937,  it  was  feared  that  the  efforts 
might  break  down,  but,  thanks  to  the 
vision  and  initiative  of  the  late  A.  G. 
Ogilvie,  then  Premier,  the  Tasnrvanian 
Parliament  made  £250,000  available. 
This  was  issued  in  the  form  of  pref¬ 
erence  shares  which  the  state  now 
holds  in  the  company. 

Long  negotiations  with  the  Federal 
Government,  aimed  at  the  imposition 
of  a  tariff  and  bounty,  delayed  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  industry,  but  prelim¬ 
inary  construction  work  began  in 

1938,  and  in  August,  1939,  the  actual 
work  of  building  the  paper  mill  was 
begin. 

In  the  later  stages  of  construction, 
the  project  was  affected  by  war  con¬ 
ditions,  and  completion  was  prevented 
last  year  because  engineering  firms 
on  the  mainland  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
vote  more  and  more  attention  to  de¬ 
fense  orders.  However,  the  mills  are 
in  production  only  about  four  months 
later  than  was  originally  expected. 

Exhaustive  tests  were  made  in  the 
various  units  for  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  production  began,  and  when,  on 
Feb.  22,  the  paper  flowed  away  from 
the  final  section,  strong  and  free  from 
stain,  the  success  of  the  industry  was 
assured. 


McCord  Promoted 

Succeeds  J.  F.  Agee  as 

Public  Ledger  Foreman 

The  appointment  of  Harry  F.  Mc¬ 
Cord  as  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger 
was  announced 
April  26  by  Rob- 
Cresswell,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Mc- 
C  o  r  d  succeeds 
John  F.  Agee. 

A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr. 

McCord  served 
his  printing  ap¬ 
prenticeship  o  n 
the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  also 
worked  on  the  H.rry  F.  McCord 
old  Philadelphia 

Press  and  on  the  Inquirer  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Ledger  in  1920. 

He  started  as  a  printer  with  the 
Ledger  and  later  served  in  various 
capacities,  receiving  a  thorough 
grounding  in  all  phases  of  composing 
room  operation  and  the  supervision 
of  equipment.  Before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  he  was  foreman  of  the  ad  room. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  printing 
experience,  Mr.  McCord  ran  his  own 
printing  plant  for  two  years  and  also 
served  in  the  printing  dep>artment  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  He  is  51, 
married  and  the  father  of  two  children. 


New  Rouse  Saw 


m 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  has 
announced  a  new  low  priced  Econ¬ 
omy  Band  Saw  developed  especially 
for  the  smaller  printer.  The  mecha¬ 
nism  on  the  Master  Rouse  Band  Saw 
which  automatically  feeds  the  slugs  to 
the  saw  blade  has  been  replaced  by 
a  hand  operating  mechanism. 

The  new  saw  has  the  same  safety 
features  as  the  Master  model,  as  the 
operator  does  not  have  his  hand  near 
the  cutting  blade  while  placing  the 
slugs  on  the  machine  or  during  the 
cutting  operation.  The  machine  is 
shown  above. 


New  Linotype 


Vacations  Granted 

Indianapolis  Union  No.  1  of  the 
ITU  gained  its  first  vacation-with- 
pay  in  a  16-month  contract  recently 
signed  with  the  Indianapolis  News, 
the  Times  and  the  Star.  The  vaca¬ 
tions  are  one  week.  Also  granted  in 
the  contract  is  a  rise  of  Ic  an  hour 
on  both  night  and  day  scales  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  contract  and 
rise  of  another  Ic  thereafter. 

Stephens  Honored 

Harry  L.  Stephens,  veteran  foreman 
of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  member  of  the  ITU  for  the 
past  40  years,  recently  was  presented 
a  gold  insignia  pin  honoring  his  years 
of  service  by  the  international  organ¬ 
ization. 


The  Linotype  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  with  the  coming  of  its 
Blue  Streak  Super-Display  Mixer 
Model  35,  its  series  of  display  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  rounded  out  all  the  way 
from  the  Model  33  to  the  All-Purpose 
Linotype. 

The  new  Two-in-One  Super-Dis¬ 
play  Model  35,  Linotype  officials  say, 
“will  do  everything  that  either  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Model  33  now  does,  but, 
in  addition,  will  be  a  mixer  Linotype 
— which  will  make  it  a  decidedly  ver¬ 
satile  machine  for  the  commercial¬ 
printing  plant  or  in  the  newspaper  ad 
alley.  For  it  can  turn  out  straight  or 
mixed  display  in  a  hurry  when  such 
composition  is  required  and  then  can 
be  turned  loose  on  straight  or  mixed 
body-matter  composition.  In  other 
words,  it  can  produce  at  keyboard 
speed  straight  or  mixed  composition 
all  the  way  from  5  point  up  to  full- 
width  36  point.” 

A  machine  like  the  Model  33  but 
with  auxiliary  magazines  is  known  as 
a  Model  34,  and  a  machine  like  the 
Model  35  but  with  auxiliaries  will  be 
known  as  a  Model  36. 

Increases  Size  Range 

The  size  range  of  the  Ludlow  sys¬ 
tem  of  producing  composition  by  cast¬ 
ing  slug  lines  from  hand-set  matrices 
has  now  been  increased  to  include 
complete  fonts  of  both  4-point  and 
96-p>oint.  The  specimen  lines  show  4- 
point  (Special)  Caslon  Light,  and  96- 
point  Tempo  Bold  Condens^.  The 
4-point  is  cast  with  a  4-point  Ludlow 
mold  to  set  solid.  The  96-point  is  cast 
with  the  regular  12-point  Ludlow  mold 
from  l*/^-inch  matrices  set  in  a  special 
1%-inch  matrix  stick.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  letters  and  advertising  fig¬ 
ures  up  to  and  including  240-point  are 
produced  with  Ludlow  equipment  by 
casting  them  singly,  lengthwise  of  the 
slug. 
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New  Device  Cuts 
Electric  Costs 

Automatic  Switches  Stop  Oper¬ 
ation  of  Idle  Type 

Machines 

Charles  J.  Rubb,  of  the  New  York 
Uirror  composing  room,  is  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  an  Automatic  Economy  Switch 
which  is  designed  to  save  electric 
power  in  newspaper  composing  rooms, 
flje  Mirror  plant  is  using  the  switch 
on  two  Ludlows  and  24  Intertypes. 

According  to  Mr.  Rubb,  in  many 
plants  Ludlow  machines  are  running 
non-productively  from  50%  to  90%  of 
the  time,  due  to  the  fact  they  are  not 
shut  off  after  slugs  are  cast. 

Describing  the  switch,  Mr.  Rubb 
says: 

“With  this  device  the  motor  is  dead 
and  the  machine  does  not  start  run¬ 
ning  until  a  line  is  to  be  cast.  When 
the  printer  inserts  stick  in  the  lock¬ 
ing  device  he  puts  the  machine  in  op¬ 
eration  by  pressing  the  tripping  lever. 
He  is  then  free  to  leave  as  the  machine 
will  automatically  stop  when  line  is 
cast. 

“A  24  hour  test  made  in  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  papers,  where  these 
switches  have  been  installed,  showed 
that  the  running  time  amounted  to 
only  15  minutes  of  each  hour.  Figure 
what  this  means  day  after  day. 

“These  switches  are  easily  installed. 
The  electrical  connections  are  made 
from  double  pole  switch  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  two  other  switches  at¬ 
tached.” 

I  Mr.  Rubb  has  patented  a  similar 
switch  for  the  Intertype  machines. 
The  operator  on  starting  merely  pushes 
a  switch.  This  is  an  automatic  device 
that  has  a  three-minute  limit  of  op¬ 
eration  giving  the  operator  time  to  set 
his  machine  for  whatever  changes  he 
has  to  make.  From  then  on,  as  long  as 
he  continues  to  set  slugs,  this  device 
keeps  the  machine  running  min¬ 
utes  after  setting  his  last  line.  The 
operator  only  starts  the  machine — the 
power  and  light  shutoff  is  automatic. 

Mr.  Rubb’s  home  address  is  5052 
194th  Street,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

"Red  Hot"  Edition 

First  editions  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  were  literally  "hot" 
when  they  rolled  off  the  presses 
April  10.  An  exploding  light  bulb 
ignited  gasoline  fumes  from  a  rag  and 
flames  spread  to  the  paper.  The  fire 
was  quickly  extinguished  with  little 
damage  and  there  was  a  delay  of  only 
a  few  minutes  in  meeting  edition  time. 


Camera! 

/ 

^Phe  camera . . .  compact,  modern  in  every 
''i«^...hat  altered  the  reading  habits  of  mil- 
=  s  Newspaper  readers  expect  more  pictures 
«Q  expectation  which  you  can  satisfy  eco* 
^lically  by  using  ATF-Webendorfer  Web  and 
-ftet  Fed  Offset  Presses  with  their  high  speeds 
2  quality  production  at  low  cost.  Your  ATF 
‘  esman  will  put  you  wise.  Inquire  from  himl 

ImericanType  Founders 

-'fsef  Di^imion  •  Moui\t  Vernon,  New  York 
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Logotype  (hanged 

The  Boston  Traveler  has  changed  its 
logotype  to  reverse  plate.  The  Boston 
Evening  Globe  changed  over  to  re¬ 
verse  plate  about  a  year  ago. 

New  Plant  Planned 
In  Poughkeepsie 

Merritt  Speidel  Adds  to 
Sunday  Courier 
Building  Site 

Expansion  of  the  new  building  site 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  Sunday  Courier 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  announced 


by  Merritt  C.  Speidel.  Mr.  Speidel  is 
president  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
national  service  organization  for  a 
transcontinental  group  of  newspapers, 
with  head  offices  in  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Purchase  of  a  two-story  building 
adjoining  previously  acquired  areais 
will  provide  a  total  of  30,000  square 
feet  of  land  for  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Speidel  stated. 

Near  New  Po. /office 

The  addition  was  necessitated  by  the 
need  for  increased  facilities  in  the 
Sunday  Courier  plant  and  for  ex¬ 
panded  landscaping  of  the  structure’s 
location. 

The  new  purchase  is  of  property  on 
Mansion  and  New  Market  Streets,  just 
opposite  Poughkeepsie’s  new  postoffice 
which  was  designed  by  Resident 
Roosevelt.  Previously  purchased  were 


four  brick  apartment  buildings  and  a 
business  building,  which  have  been 
razed. 

More  than  30  renderings  and  de¬ 
signs  have  been  submitted  by  various 
architects  for  the  new  building,  which 
will  be  three  stories  and  confirm  with 
the  traditions  and  the  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  first  two  floors 
and  basement  of  the  new  building  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  newspaper 
operations.  The  third  floor  in  all 
probability  will  be  devoted  to  use  of 
the  radio  studio  of  WGNY  and  to  an 
auditorium  seating  250  persons. 

The  Hudson  Valley  Sunday  Courier 
is  the  only  Sunday  newspaper  between 
New  York  City  and  Albany.  Mr. 
Speidel  is  president  of  the  Courier 
Publishing  Co.  and  Edward  A.  Chap¬ 
pell  is  publisher  of  the  Sunday  paper. 


For  true  composing  room  efficiency 
consider  these  facts— 


A  surprising  percentage  of  the  area  of  any 
advertisement  is  white  space,  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  form  by  leads,  slugs,  furniture, 
and  so  forth. 

Blanking-out  material  plays,  therefore,  an 
important  role  in  composing  room  operation. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  true  economy  dic¬ 
tates  the  wisdom  of  having  a  generous  and 
never-failing  supply  of  strip  material  ready 
to  the  compositor's  hond,  relatively  few  com¬ 
posing  rooms  have  plenty  of  strip  on  hand 
to  meet  all  needs. 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  adequate-plus 
supply  of  strip  material  is  to  have  equipment 
to  produce  it,  on  the  composing  room  floor. 
The  next  question  is  "what  equipment?” 

Elrod  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  Con¬ 
sider  these  facts. 


in  the  right  height  provide  ideal  base  for 
either  photo-engravings,  electrotypes,  or 
shell  casts. 

3.  The  Elrod  requires  the  minimum  of  op¬ 
erator  attention.  Once  started,  it  will  run  for 
hours  at  a  time  with  little  attention  other 
than  occasionally  to  replenish  the  supply  of 
metal  in  the  crucible  and  to  remove  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  product  from  the  delivery  table. 

4.  In  addition  to  low  cost  of  operation,  the 
first  cost  of  the  Elrod  is  the  lowest  of  any  strip 
caster  that  produces  a  comparable  range 
of  material. 

5.  The  Elrod  produces  the  highest  quality 
strip  material.  Elrod-cast  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base,  being  formed  of  solid  metal,  con¬ 
tinuously  drawn  from  the  crucible,  are  free 
from  air  holes  or  brittle  breaks  or  welds. 


Set  in  membere  oi  the 
Ludlow  Katnok  iomily 


1.  The  Elrod  lead,  slug,  rule  and  base  caster 
is  superlatively  simple  in  both  mechonism 
and  operation.  The  purchaser  of  Elrod  equip¬ 
ment  gets  little  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
elaboration,  but  much  in  operating  satisfac¬ 
tion.  comfort,  and  production  economy. 

2.  The  Elrod  provides,  in  one  simple  unit, 
a  range  of  production  from  1  pt.  leads  to  36 
pt.  rule,  slugs,  or  base.  Lengths  of  36-pt.  strip 


There  are  more  facts  regarding  the  Elrod, 
which  you  should  know.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  reducing  composing  room  costs  by 
supplying  compositors  with  all  the  strip  ma¬ 
terial  they  need,  when  they  need  it,  write  us 
today  for  full  information  regarding  the  Elrod. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue  4’  Chicago,  Illinois 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  If 


Direct  Pressure  Stereotype  Molding 
Called  Answer  to  Better  Printing 


Direcfomaf  Executive  Says  Individual  Mechanical  Chiefs 
Favor  Method  But  Publishers  Are  Reluctant 


By  C.  S.  DAVIS.  JR. 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corporntion,  Buffalo 


DIRECT  PRESSURE  stereotype  mold¬ 
ing  is  today  receiving  wider  atten¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  work  in  the  United 
States  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
This  has  prompted  a  large  number  of 
newspapermen  to  ask,  “Just  what  is 
the  present-day  status  of  thought  and 
action  in  regard  to  direct  pressure 
molding — and  why?” 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 


been  the  fallacy  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  direct  pressure  molding  even  as 
found  in  present-day  machines  is 
slower  than  the  roller  method.  It 
would  appear  that  that  error  in  think¬ 
ing  is  due  to  a  confusion  between  cold 
molding  of  mill-conditioned  dry  mats 
and  hot  molding  of  so-called  plastic 
mats,  for  it  is  indeed  the  latter  which 
has  been  most  commonly  associated 


momentary  molding  application  such 
as  on  the  rollers.  The  method  of  hold¬ 
ing  pressure  for  thirty  seconds  or  more 
is  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  the 
article  above  referred  to  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  where  time  or  equipment 
permit,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
However,  it  is  not  essential  to  im¬ 
provements  over  the  rolling  method  as 
these  are  found  in  any  accurate  direct 
pressure  application. 

It  has  teen  proven  quite  conclu¬ 
sively  by  both  research  and  actual  ex¬ 
perience  that  direct  pressure  is  like¬ 
wise  easier  on  the  type  than  the  roller 
method.  For  example,  two  direct  pres¬ 
sure  users  among  newspapers  report 
savings  of  as  much  as  70%  to  80%  in 
resetting  of  standing  material. 

"Instantaneously  Adjustable" 

This  is  attributable  to  two  facts: 
first,  the  more  rapidly  a  molding  blan- 


with  direct  pressure  due  to  the  wide  ket  is  compressed,  the  more  pressure 


Lake  Erie  Direct  Pressure  Molding  Machine 


as  far  back  as  April,  1938,  a  survey 
conducted  by  an  independent  agency 
among  newspaper  stereotypers  and 
mechanical  superintendents,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  of  those  expressing 
a  definite  preference  47%  favored  di¬ 
rect  pressure  for  all  newspaper  work. 
This  was  in  answer  to  the  question  “If 
you  were  purchasing  new  equipment 
for  your  own  plant  today,  would  you 
recommend  direct  pressure  or  roller?” 

Direct  Pressure  Preferred 

Today,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  survey  would  reveal  somewhere 
between  K%  and  75%  of  these  men 
individually  and  privately  preferring 
direct  pressure.  At  least  such  is  the 
writer’s  opinion  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
tacting  such  men  in  plants  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

Why,  then,  has  direct  pressure  for 
daily  black  and  white  work  been  so 
slow  in  “taking  hold”  in  America  in 
view  of  its  almost  exclusive  use  by 
large  English  and  European  dailies? 
The  writer  believes  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  may  be  directly  quoted 
from  the  article  by  Mr.  George  Fuller 
in  EbrroR  &  Publisher  (Oct.  12,  1940) 
as  follows,  “If  the  direct  pressure 
press  of  today  had  been  built  at  the 
time  the  old  Birotodruck  came  out, 
direct  pressure  would  be  more  uni¬ 
versally  used  for  daily  newspapers.” 
Perhaps  the  test  proof  of  that  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  many  of  our  conver¬ 
sations  with  newspaper  men  in  dis¬ 
cussing  our  own  direct  pressure  equip¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  state  that  they 
have  not  considered  it  because  the 
New  York  -  “threw  out  direct 


use  of  direct  pressure  machines  by 
commercial  plants  offering  plastic  or 
baked  mats. 

However,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  the  above  ideas. 
Actual  black  and  white  daily  produc¬ 
tion  in  those  newspaper  plants  using 
our  direct  pressure  molding  equip¬ 
ment  has  definitely  proven  that  di¬ 
rect  pressure  is  twice  as  fast  as  the 
average  roller  when  cold  molding  dry 
mats.  The  Lake  Erie  Directomat 
Press,  for  example,  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  seconds  for  the  pressure 
application  and  fourteen  seconds  for 
the  full  molding  cycle,  from  the  time 
the  matrix  is  placed  on  the  form  until 
removed. 

Rollers  Speeded  Up 

True,  this  is  not  twice  the  speed  of 
those  rollers  which  have  been  stepped 
up  to  a  twenty  second  cycle.  How¬ 
ever,  where  rollers  have  been  speeded 
up  in  this  manner,  loss  of  detailed 
sharpness  and  depth  in  the  bowls  of 
the  letters  is  generally  noted.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  mat  is  under 
compression  for  a  much  shorter  pe¬ 
riod. 

On  the  average  roller,  requiring 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds  to 
mold  a  full  page,  any  given  line  of 
type  is  under  the  roller  for  perhaps 
one  second,  from  the  time  of  con¬ 
tact  until  the  time  of  release.  During 
that  time,  the  mat  fiong  must  be 
stretched  and  molded  into  place  and  if 
possible  made  to  lay  firmly  and  hold 
its  full  depth. 

Under  direct  pressure,  on  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  only  a  four¬ 
teen  second  complete  molding  cycle, 
approximately  seven  seconds  elapse 
from  the  time  when  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  fiong  until  the  full  molding  depth 
is  reached.  Thus  in  spite  of  nearly 
double  the  production  speed,  the  actual 
molding  and  stretching  of  fibres  of 
the  fiong  extends  over  at  least  seven 
times  as  long  a  period,  on  direct  pres¬ 
sure.  This  increased  time  naturally 
permits  the  fibres  more  time  in  which 
to  stretch  and  lay,  thus  holding  the 
full  depth  without  comeback  and  also 
molding  more  deeply  without  danger 
of  fracturing  the  mat. 

Two  of  the  daily  papers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  using  direct  pressure  on  daily 
black  and  white  work  on  dry  mats, 
are  partially  drying  the  matrix  on  the 
form  after  molding,  for  from  thirty 
seconds  to  a  minute,  but  this  has  been 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
This  method  of  course  approaches 
molding  and  drying  plastic  mats  on  the 
form  and  does,  beyond  doubt,  retain 
added  depth  and  sharpness.  How- 


pressure  presses  15  years  ago.”  That 
that  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
failure  of  a  machine  rather  than  the 
failure  of  a  process,  has  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  thoroughly  understood  and  ever,  it  should  be  obvious  in  view  of 
has  in  reality  placed  newspaper  mold-  the  explanation  above  that  the  direct 


ing  methods  in  this  country  many 
years  behind  that  in  progressive  Eu¬ 
ropean  plants. 

Another  retarding  influence  has 


pressure  principle  itself,  even  without 
any  dwell  after  the  full  molding  pres¬ 
sure  is  reached,  likewise  holds  a 
greater  depth  than  a  more  rapid  and 


is  required  to  reach  the  same  depth 
and,  as  noted,  pressure  is  applied  much 
more  slowly  on  a  direct  pressure  ma¬ 
chine;  secondly,  present-day  hydraulic 
direct  pressure  equipment  offers  an 
absolutely  positive  and  adjustable 
pressure  control,  thereby  permitting 
suitable  pressure  application  to  each 
and  every  form,  regardless  of  any 
variation  in  thickness  of  fiong  or  mold¬ 
ing  blankets.  In  addition,  such  pres¬ 
sure  is  instantaneously  adjustable  to 
precisely  suit  the  conditions  of  any 
form. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  stereotype  ses¬ 
sions  of  recent  regional  and  national 
mechanical  conferences,  newspaper 
men  have  discussed  the  questions  of 
molding  combination  and  amount  of 
pressure  application  and  have  dis¬ 
cussed  them  ad  infinitum  without  def¬ 
inite  conclusion.  Yet  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  been  previously 
pointed  out  how  closely  allied  are 
these  two  subjects  and  that  they  are 
likewise  influenced  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  by  the  speed  of  pressure  applica¬ 
tion. 

When  in  one  such  conference  the 
writer  pointed  out  that  open  pages  are 
very  satisfactorily  molded  imder  as 
little  as  1,800  lbs.  per  square  indi,  av¬ 
erage  type  pages  under  2,300  to  2,500 
lbs.  and  solid  or  picture  pages  under 
nearly  3,000  lbs.,  the  extremes  of  re¬ 
quired  pressure  were  immediately  ob¬ 
vious  to  those  in  attendance.  But,  of 
course,  none  could  offer  a  suitable 
method  for  determining  and  securing 
definite  pressures  of  this  nature  on 
rollers. 

All  of  the  above  facts  may  appear 
theoretical.  However,  their  existence 
and  the  advantages  resulting  from 
them  have  definitely  been  proven  in 
their  practical  application  in  those 
newspaper  plants  using  equipment  of 
this  nature.  Tbese  offices,  though  per¬ 
haps  few  in  number,  have  totalled  over 
7,^  consecutive  working  days  of  ex¬ 
clusive  direct  pressure  molding  on 
Directomat  presses  alone.  Added  to 
this  are  many  times  this  number  of 
press  installations  in  book,  magazine, 
syndicate  and  commercial  job  plants 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Sam*  SferiRkag*  Obtained 
All  of  these  companies  have  found 
their  direct  pressure  units  produce  a 
deeper,  more  uniform  mat,  are  faster, 
permit  less  distortion  in  the  mats, 
eliminate  stretch  and  reduce  type 
damage. 

It  should  also  be  stated  here  that, 
contrary  to  a  somewhat  widespread  er¬ 
roneous  belief,  the  same  shrinkage  will 
normally  be  obtained  in  a  mill-con¬ 
ditioned  dry  mat  molded  on  direct 
pressure  as  is  the  case  on  a  roller. 
(And  there  will  be  no  stretch.) 

All  of  the  above  facts  are  gradually 
being  recognized  and  accepted  openly, 
rather  than  merely  individually  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  former  individual 


statements  by  recognized  newspaper 
men  that  “direct  pressure  is  the  logical 
molding  method”  are  now  being  made 
in  conference  and  in  print. 

Why  then  has  actual  use  of  direct 
pressure  teen  confined  to  an  admit¬ 
tedly  limited  number  of  enthusiastic 
newspaper  users?  Certainly  the  “di- 
rect  pressure  press  of  today”  of  which 
Mr.  Fuller  speaks  is  and  has  teen  here 
for  the  past  six  years  and  has  been 
serving  several  newspaper  plants  with 
a  high  degree  of  success  during  that 
period. 

The  only  clear  answer  to  this  enigma 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  in¬ 
stall  new  equipment  in  most  news¬ 
paper  plants  appears  inexplainably  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  answer  to 
one  question:  “How  many  newspapers 
are  using  direct  pressure?”  And  as 
long  as  that  condition  exists  the  num¬ 
ber  of  installations  named  in  reply 
will  be  slowly  increased  only  by  those 
willing  to  stand  upon  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  and  decisions  in  an  attempt  to 
place  their  own  plants  ahead  of  the 
field  instead  of  just  behind  it. 

Active  interest  in  direct  pressure  to¬ 
day  appears  to  have  at  long  last  placed 
the  subject  in  this  latter  more  pro¬ 
gressive  category,  and  it  is  sincerely 
believed  that  with  this  change  in 
thought  at  least  a  dozen  more  well- 
known  plants  will  have  direct  pressure 
installations  within  the  next  six  to 
nine  months  at  most. 


Sets  Study  Record 


In  completing  a  50-lesson  study 
course  in  less  than  two  years,  Carl  V. 
Staats,  29-year-old  apprentice  printer 
for  the  Colum¬ 


bus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  attained 
one  of  the  high¬ 
est  scholastic 
records  in  the 
history  of  the 
course  of  study 
required  by  the 
ITU  for  appren¬ 
tice  printers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
union’s  bureau 
of  education. 
Staats  achieved 
the  almost  per¬ 
fect  record  of  99%  in  his  studies  and 
examinations.  Five  years  is  allowed 
for  the  course.  Staats  has  teen  at  the 
Dispatch  since  early  in  1938  and  will 
complete  his  apprenticeship  in  1944. 


Carl  Staats 


Issues  New  Booklet 


The  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
recently  issued  an  abridged  specimen 
booklet.  Attractively  bound,  with  a 
printed  and  laminat^  cover,  this  96- 
page  booklet  opens  fiat  for  easy  con¬ 
sultation.  It  has  both  an  alphabetical 
and  numerical  index  arranged  for 
ready  reference.  Included  in  this 
booklet  are  69  complete  showings  of 
all  sizes  and  series  of  the  more  recent 
typefaces  produced  by  the  Ludlow  or¬ 
ganization,  together  with  one-line 
showings  of  60  other  Ludlow  faces,  ad¬ 
vertising  figures  up  to  and  including 
240-pt.,  the  newer  borders  and  orna¬ 
ments  and  special  matrices,  and  food- 
store  logotypes  for  grocery  composi¬ 
tion. 


Press  Installed 


Ha 


Installation  of  a  32-page  Hoe  press 
is  announced  by  J.  M.  Galvin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent. 
The  press  (purchased  from  Kewanee, 
Ill.)  enables  three-color  and  black 
printing.  ITie  Independent  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  14-page  minimum  paper  in 
two  sections  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
stallation. 


DAVENPORT 

IOWA 


LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 


Tape  Used  to  Anchor  Cuts 


Photo  shows  six  steps 
in  anchorinq  cut. 


USE  OF  Scotch  Double  Coated  Tape  sure  adhesion.  Be  sure  tape  surface 
to  anchor  cuts  is  becoming  more  is  smooth, 
prevalent,  according  to  executives  of  3.  Assure  firm  contact  by  taking 
the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur-  planer  block  and  tapping  with  ham- 
ing  Company,  which  manufactures  mer  or  mallet  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  product.  in  making  a  stone  proof. 

Savings  in  both  time  and  materials  4.  Plate  is  now  permanently  an- 
are  claimed.  chored  to  block  with  salvage  of  tape 

Six  easy  steps  in  mounting  cuts  are  and  block  hanging  over  which  should 
illustrated  above.  be  trimmed  off  in  regular  manner. 

1.  Tape  entire  top  surface  of  block  5.  Scotch  Double  Coated  Tape  does 

by  placing  one  strip  of  tape  beside  the  not  interfere  with  trimming  cuts  in 
other  allowing  no  overlapping.  the  regular  way. 

2.  Place  plate  in  position  on  taped  6.  The  finished  job  with  shoulders 
area  of  block  and  firmly  press  to  as-  flush. 


THE  LINOGRAPH  "50” 

The  Most  Flexible  Type  Setting  Machine 
On  The  Market  Today;  on  Display  At  The 
N.  A.  P.  A.  Mechanical  conference  at 
Buffalo  in  Booth  24. 


Harks  20lh  Year  Calhoun  Retires 

N.  Y.  News  Chapel.  540  Strong. 

/^ii.  n  proofreader  for  the  Birmingham  IVcios, 

Celebrates  at  Dmner-Dance  Birmingham’s  “typo- 

Twenty  years  ago  last  month,  shortly  graphical  family,”  retired  from  active 
after  the  New  York  Daily  News  started  service  recently  after  nearly  40  years 
on  its  phenomenal  course,  36  members  with  the  paper.  He  is  71  years  of  age 
of  our  composing  room  formed  the  and  was  the  dean  of  printers  on  the 
Daily  News  Chapel.  On  April  6th  at  News  and  its  third  oldest  employe  in 
the  Hotel  Edison,  300  members  and  point  of  service.  One  of  Calhoun’s 
friends  of  the  present  News  Chapel  sons,  W.  P.  Calhoun,  is  foreman  of  the 
celebrated  their  twentieth  anniversary  composing  room  of  the  News  and  an- 
with  a  gala  dinner  and  dance.  Actual-  other,  W.  C.  Calhoun,  is  assistant  fore- 
ly  the  membership  is  now  540  although  man  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
many  of  the  members  were  rmable  to  Birmingham  Post.  Others  of  his  eight 
be  at  the  affair.  children  have  from  time  to  time 

During  the  dinner  Ellsworth  Gruber  worked  on  the  newspapers,  hence  the 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Chapel,  term  “Typographical  Family.” 

«4uch  is  the  largest  in  the  country. 

After  tracing  the  history  of  the  11^111  Daiica  l\AuSrA 
Chapel,  “Whitey”  Gruber  introduced  IlvW  KOllJw 
columnist  Danton  Walker,  Master  of  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Ceremonies.  In  rapid  succession  ap-  has  announced  the  New  Ludlow  Slug 
peared  Danny  Kaye,  Uto  Guizar,  Lncy  Holder  for  use  on  the  Rouse  Band 
Monroe,  Johnnie  Howard,  George  Saw,  The  Ludlow  Slug  Holders  per- 


VERTICAL  MAGAZINE 
Faster  Action — No  luq  wear 


EASILY  ACCESSIBLE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


DISPLAY  ADS  SET  FROM  ONE 
MAGAZINE 


ONE  TO  SEVEN  MAGAZINES 
On  Machine — Finger  Tip  Shift 


TOMATOCS  "  IZ  aCAKETTES  ~  14c 


PARALLELOGRAM  ELEVATOR 
ARMS 


ELEVATOR  JAWS— 
No  Movable  Rails 


And  Many  Other  LINOGRAPH  Advantages. 

THE  LINOGRAPH  "50"  is  the  best  buy  today, 
built  by  on  independent  manufacturer. 

W rite  for  Catalog 


The  Nashville  Tennessean  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  13,  appeared  in  new  head¬ 
line  type.  It  consists  of  Erbar,  Tempo 
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abrasive  in  a  resinoil  bond.  The  it  is  possible  to  use  the  arrangement 
llll^  IQ  VI  inCI  KUDDwl  KOIIvl  J  structure  of  the  wheel  should  be  open  shown  in  Fig.  4.  With  this  arrange- 

to  provide  ample  chip  space  and  to  ment  grinding  can  be  done  in  only 
TaU  Dbb  CmmSmjbjbw  avoid  the  natural  tendency  of  the  one  direction. 

Cil0CTIY0iy  lOIQ  Dy  LnQin00r  wheel  to  load.  ^  after  a  roller  has  been  ground. 

The  resinoid  bonded  wheels  are  it  seems  desirable  to  give  it  a  still 

Great  Care  Must  Be  Used  to  Prevent  Over-Heating,  grinding  rubber  roll-  higher  finish,  the  roller  surface  may 

_  .  _  ,,  „  •  n  ^  I  •  vitrified  bonded  wheels,  be  polished  with  aluminum  oxi<k 

Tearing  or  a  Crepe  Effect— Proper  Cooling  Imperative  because  as  high  wheel  speed  as  pos-  abrasive  cloth  strips  of  150  grit. 

Bw  M  J  WILIC  sible  is  desirable,  and  resinoid  wheels  Following  the  above  suggestions. 

Dy  n.  J.  WILLS  can  be  operated  safely  at  much  higher  which  have  been  based  on  thousands 

Engineer,  The  Carborundum  Company  speed  than  vitrified.  However,  do  not  of  actual  trials  made  by  practical 

WTON  SOFT  RUpER  inking  ro.l.r.  shown  i„  FJg^  E  The  cutting  (.Cos  o(  'oTa“'i  T “S 

^come  out  of  shape  or  enlarged  by  the  wheel  should  be  as  narrow  as  ^s-  3  j  f^^  that  specific  wheel.  Sante,  will  result  in  longer  uS  f* 

softening  due  to  ink  or  oil,  they  should  sible.  Thus  if  a  two-inch  face  wheel  ...  .  p^anis,  win  resmi  in  longer  nie  tw 

be  promptly  reconditioned  by  grinding,  is  used,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  wheel  rollers,  better  effectiveness,  and  bet- 

The  principal  difficulties  encoun-  would  each  be  one-half  inch  wide,  and  The  roller  should  revolve  at  a  speed  ter  surtaces. 

tered  in  the  grinding  operation  are:  the  cut  away  “U”  one  inch  wide.  The  about  125  surface  feet  per  minute. 

(1)  over-heating  of  the  roller  surface,  general  rule  for  any  width  wheel  is  Knowing  the  diameter  of  the  roller,  j  D||||||  11/ apAhAIICA 

which  will  cause  it  to  deteriorate;  to  have  the  “U”  half  the  total  width  >t  is  of  course  easy  to  calculate  the  lU  DUIIU  TfaiCllUUjC 


(2)  loading  of  the  wheel,  which  re 
duces  the  effectiveness  of  the  grind 


I  re-  of  the  wheel  face.  The  recess  in  the  speed  of  the  roller  in  revolutions  per 
rind-  wheel  face  provides  a  down-draft  suf-  rninute  to  vive  the  desired  surface 
ficient  to  carry  away  the  chips  of  rub-  sneed  in  feet  ner  minute.  Surface 
ber  and  to  cool  both  the  wheel  and  sneed  is  the  speed  at  the  periphery 
the  roller.  nf  the  wheel. 

\  Two  Wheels  With  Spacer  To  evoid.  or  at  least  minimize,  the 

4  The  same  effect  can  be  secured  “crene”  effect  it  is  advisable  to  have 


minute  to  vive  the  desired  surface  Memphis  Daily  Plans 
sneed  in  feet  ner  minute.  Surface  Building  for  Paper  Storage 
sneed  is  the  speed  at  the  periphery 

of  the  wheel.  The  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  will 

To  avoid,  or  at  least  minimize,  the  ^mld  a  large  warehouse  for  paper  on 
“crene”  eff^^ct.  it  is  advisable  to  have  former  site  of  the  Consumers  Ice 
the  tons  of  the  wheel  and  roller  ro-  which  adjoins  the  rear  of  the 


without  the  need  for  cutting  or  as  it  wheel  and  roller  ro-  wnicn  aajoins  tne  rear  ot  the 

witnout  me  nwa  tor  cutting,  or  as  it  toward  each  other  as  shown  in  Commercial  Appeal  building. 

IS  usually  called,  truing  away  part  lowara  eacn  omer  as  sno^  in  .. 

of  the  wheel  face.  This  involves  the  3-  K.  even  so.  a  crepe  surface  is  Purchase  of  the  big  lot  ^,000 

use  of  two  wheels  mounted  on  the  Produced,  the  roller  should  be  lib-  square  feet,  was  announced  by  Capt. 

same  end  of  the  motor’s  armature  with  powdered  soap-  ^och  Brown  Jr.,  general  manager, 

shaft,  with  a  spacer  between  them,  stone.  TTie  property  fronts  285  feet  on  ^ale 

The  wheels  should  have  faces  at  least  The  rate  of  traverse,  that  is  to  say  has  189  feet  of  Southern  Railroad 

one-half  inch  wide.  The  spacer  may  which  the  wheel  passes  track  frontage  on  ite  east  side.  Its 

be  several  thicknesses  of  blotters,  or  longitudinally  across  the  face  of  the  north  boundary  is  the  pre^nt  prop- 

as  much  as  several  inches  of  type  should  be  about  eight  to  ten  erty  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  oo 

metal.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  >”ches  per  minute.  Union  and  its  northwest  corn« 

Pig  2  Ibe  harder  rubber  rollers—  touches  the  southeast  corner  of  the 

jr  '  ...  ,  .  ...  *  fjose  of  0  to  25  nlastometer  density—  Commercial  Appeal  building. 

’  ®  ®  a  roughing  cut  mav  take  as  much  as  While  plans  for  the  warehouse  have 

space  the  wheels  more  than  one-  .  on  j*i.  t  •  u  •  y  ticpa.ia  i  1  .  c  ^  .uuac  ..a™ 

or.  ^0  thousaodths  of  an  inch  in  not  been  made  in  detail,  it  probably 

eighth  ot  an  inch  apart,  one  of  the  j-  u  j  n  ....  .  .  .  »  . 

nass.  For  medium  hard  rollers  will  be  a  one-story  structure  of  mod- 

frnm  to  94  errit  aort  tVio  tVio*-  a  from  25  to  125  density  the  cut  may  ern  fireproof  construction.  In  additk* 

fiThiig  wh2i *»•  T-  “I •? 

as  much  as  0.500  inches  of  ma-  structure  tor  baling  and  storing  waste 
Combining  the  roughing  and  fimshing  .  ,  ^  removed  at  a  single  pass,  paper  may  be  erected, 
operations  in  this  way.  makes  it  pos-  „  the  grinding  wheel  has  a  ten-  ^ 
sible  to  do  in  one  operation  what  ^  ^  ^ 

would  otherwise  require  two  oper-  u-u-  kkk  iu  r  * 

..  ...  g  1.  •  f  — which  IS  apt  to  tear  the  surface  of 


ij  A.i_  •  •  A  «jidiL.y  lAi  uuaii  iiigr  t  ciiiceita 

would  otherwise  require  two  oner-  ,  r 

- - _  _  _  _  f  — which  IS  apt  to  tear  the  surface  of 

mg  wheel;  (3)  tearing  of  the  roller  ations,  with  consequent  changing  of  roller— soapstone  should  be  dusted 

surface;  (4)  a  “crepe”  effect  on  the  wheels  from  roughing  to  finishing.  bearing  of  the  roller 

roller  surface.  By  following  the  sug-  tune  will  not  quite  be  ^ 

gestions  in  this  article,  with  proper  halved,  since  with  the  two  wheels  it 

allowance  for  peculiar  conditions  «  Possible  to  grind  in  only  one  direc-  Por  ’ good  grinding  of  rubber  rollers 
which  may  exist  in  some  printing  bon  acro^  the  roller,  with  the  rough-  absolutelv  essential  that  the 

plants,  these  troubles  may  easily  be  log  wheel  leading. 

avoided.  If  the  motor  has  a  double-ended  This  is  true  whether  a  regular  single 

Ordinary  Lathe  Used  shaft,  the  roughing  wheel  can  be  at-  straight  wheel  be  used,  a  “U”  faced 

The  equipment  commonly  used  Cached  to  one  end  and  the  finishing  wheel,  or  two  wheels  separated  by 
consists  of  an  ordinary  engine  lathe  ^  •  ..  blotters  or  washers, 

with  a  motor  of  from  one-quarter  to  The  best  wheel  for  grinding  rub-  if  trouble  is  experienced  in  main- 
two  horsepower  mounted  on  the  lathe  rollers  is  one  utilizing  silicon  car-  taining  sharp  edges  on  a  single  wheel, 
table.  ■  ■-  ■  ■ 

The  ideal  motor  has  a  double-ended  CHART  FOR  GRINDING  WHEEL  SPEEDS  SHOWING  R.P.M.  FOR 

shaft,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap-  VARYING  SURFACE  FEET 


The  ideal  motor  has  a  double-ended  C 

shaft,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  later.  If  the  motor’s  shaft  pro-  Wheel 
jects  at  only  one  end,  it  is  still  pos-  Dia. 
sible,  by  taking  proper  precautions.  Inches 
to  do  a  satisfactory  roller  grinding  8” _ 


Surface  Sneed  in  Feet  Per  Minute 


shaft  should  be  designed  to  permit 
mounting  one  or  preferably  two 
grinding  wheels  with  proper  fianges 
and  safety  guards. 

Since  rubber  rollers  should  be 


roller  from  over-heating. 

One  method  is  to  provide  a  fan  or 
blower,  directing  the  air  stream  so 
that  it  will  strike  a  large  portion  of 
both  the  wheel  and  the  roller. 

Another  method  is  to  place  the  suc¬ 
tion  nozzle  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  di- 


effectively  done. 


Dia. 

2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

4000 

4500 

5000 

5500 

6000 

6500 

7000 

Inches 

Revolutions  Per 

Minute 

8” . 

. . .  955 

1194 

1432 

1671 

1910 

2148 

2387 

2626 

2865 

3103 

3342 

81^" . 

...  899 

1123 

1348 

1572 

1797 

2022 

2247 

2471 

2696 

2921 

3146 

9" . 

. . .  849 

1061 

1273 

1485 

1698 

1910 

2122 

2334 

2546 

2759 

2971 

914" _ 

...  804 

1005 

1206 

1407 

1608 

1809 

2010 

2211 

2412 

2613 

2814 

10" . 

...  764 

955 

1146 

1337 

1528 

1719 

1910 

2101 

2292 

2483 

2674 

11" . 

. . .  694 

868 

1042 

1215 

1389 

1563 

1736 

1910 

2083 

2257 

2431 

12" . 

. . .  637 

796 

955 

1114 

1273 

1432 

1591 

1751 

1910 

2069 

2228 

13" . 

...  588 

735 

881 

1028 

1175 

1322 

1469 

1616 

1763 

1910 

2057 

14" . 

. . .  546 

682 

818 

955 

1091 

1228 

1364 

1500 

1637 

1773 

1910 

15" . 

...  509 

637 

764 

891 

1018 

1146 

1273 

1400 

1528 

1655 

1782 

16" . 

. . .  477 

597 

716 

835 

955 

1074 

1193 

1313 

1432 

1552 

1671 

17" . 

...  449 

562 

674 

786 

899 

1011 

1123 

1236 

1348 

1460 

1573 

18" . 

...  424 

530 

637 

743 

849 

955 

1061 

1167 

1273 

1379 

1485 

19" . 

...  402 

502 

603 

704 

804 

905 

1005 

1106 

1206 

1307 

1407 

20" . 

...  382 

477 

573 

668 

764 

859 

955 

1050 

1146 

1241 

1337 

21" . 

...  364 

455 

546 

637 

727 

818 

909 

1000 

1091 

1182 

1273 

22" . 

...  347 

434 

521 

608 

694 

781 

868 

955 

1042 

1128 

1215 

23" . 

...  332 

415 

498 

581 

664 

747 

830 

913 

996 

1079 

1162 

24" . 

...  318 

398 

477 

557 

637 

716 

796 

875 

955 

1034 

1114 

25" . 

...  305 

382 

458 

535 

611 

687 

764 

840 

917 

993 

1069 

26" . 

...  294 

367 

441 

514 

588 

661 

734 

808 

881 

955 

1028 

28" . 

....  273 

341 

409 

477 

546 

614 

682 

750 

818 

887 

955 

30" . . 

....  255 

318 

382 

446 

509 

573 

637 

700 

764 

828 

891 

32" . 

. . . .  239 

298 

358 

418 

477 

537 

597 

656 

716 

776 

835 

34" . 

225 

281 

337 

393 

449 

505 

562 

618 

674 

730 

786 

36" . 

. . . .  212 

265 

318 

371 

424 

477 

530 

583 

637 

690 

743 

A 

Good 

Used  Press 


is  not  too  easy  to  find 
today,  but  our  classified 
used  -  equipment  columns 
carry  about  as  good  an 
assortment  as  can  be  found. 
Presses  for  the  newspaper 
and  print  shop  are  offered 
by  reputable  firms  such  as 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  as 
well  as  by  individual  news- 


Why  not  turn  to  the 
classified  columns  now  and 
look  over  these  presses  as 
well  as  the  other  items  of 
good  used-equipment? 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timet  Buildinf,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
k  BLANKETS  . 


•  For  the  height  of  qual¬ 
ity  use  Mercury  Synthetic 
Newspaper  Rollers. 
These  Rollers  are  built 
to  withstand  the  severe 
d  e  m.a  n  d  s  of  modern 
speed  presses.  They  are 
made  with  the  precision 
of  a  fine  watch  and  are 
extremely  durable.  They 
are  Synthetic  Rubber 
Rollers  and  are  the  cor¬ 
rect  consistency  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the 
respective  positions  of 
the  various  newspaper 
presses. 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


Jlot  Ends  Hazard 
Of  Flying  Metal 


Rollins  Honored 


Lasher  Honored 


Stroboflath  shot  of  chips  bouncing  off 
saw  table. 


The  $25,000  new  home  of  the  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Daily  Eagle,  a  streamlined 
structure  in  stucco  and  glass,  domi¬ 
nates  a  corner  near  the  heart  of  Bryan. 
Air  -  conditioning,  fluorescent  li^ts 
and  glass  brick  are  among  modern) 
features.  A  woman,  Mrs.  Lee  J.  Roun¬ 
tree,  has  been  publisher  of  the  Eagle 
for  16  years.  i 


Thompson  Returns 


Garland  Thompson,  who  has  been 
on  leave,  as  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  composing  room  foreman  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  returned  from  Colo¬ 
rado  and  has  gone  to  Knoxville  to  re¬ 
cuperate. 


fetched  saw  table  reducing  flying  chips. 


Various  types  of  guards  and  other 
apparatus  were  used  with  no  success. 
Finally  Louis  Gilg,  Journal  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  hit  on  what  he 
thought  was  a  solution. 

A  study  of  the  saws  indicated  that 
the  chips  flew  not  from  the  blade  but 
from  bouncing  on  the  steel  saw  plat¬ 
form.  He  reasoned  that  if  a  slot  were 
cut  immediately  behind  and  at  the 
ade  of  the  blade  the  chips  would  fol¬ 
low  through  rather  than  boimce  off 
and  onto  other  compositors  and  forms. 

To  test  his  theory  he  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  the  Journal’s  Strobaflash,  fast 
action  camera.  This  camera  operates 
on  the  stroboscopic  principle;  that  is, 
action  is  instantaneously  stopped  by 
ooth  the  camera  shutter  and  the  stro¬ 
boscopic  light.  It  is  this  type  of  cam¬ 
era  which  is  used  to  take  pictures  of 
a  bullet  going  through  a  pane  of  glass, 
water  from  a  faucet  stopped  in  mid¬ 
air,  etc. 

The  Stroboflash 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


Flash  Camera 
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M.  A.  Hagan  Tells 
Engraving  Process 

Details  of  Modern  Method 
Explained  at  Pennsylvania 
Conference 
By  MAURICE  A.  HAGAN 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

(Address  given  before  PNPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  Allentown,  Pa.) 
The  ambition  of  most  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  is  to  find  out  what  the  other  fel¬ 
low  has  in  his  shop.  From  surveys 
which  have  been  made  recently,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  newspaper  field 
we  are  all  using  practically  the  same 
equipment  adjusted  to  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  of  reproduction.  But 
W'e  all  must  start  with  the  proper 
reading  of  copy  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
posure  best  suited  to  the  particular 
subject  which  will  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  final  results.  Camera 
work  has  changed  from  the  old  wet 
plate  method  where  the  negatives 
could  be  controlled  or  corrected  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Factors  Determining  Exposure 

With  film  in  general  use  today  you 
must  get  it  in  the  exposure  which  is 
determined  by  three  main  factors: 
(1)  the  amount  of  light  reflected  by 
the  copy;  (2)  the  size  of  the  dia¬ 
phragms  used;  and  (3)  the  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  film  during 
exposure. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  continu¬ 
ous  tones  are  converted  into  printing 
surfaces  as  each  dot  projected  by  the 
screen  onto  the  film  conveys  its  ex¬ 
act  fraction  of  the  copy.  Also  with 
the  advent  of  film  cameras  came  the 
practice  of  masking  and  highlighting 
directly  on  the  negative  through  ex¬ 
posure  manipulation.  After  making  a 
number  of  negatives  they  are  placed 
on  plate  glass  and  the  water  squeezed 
out.  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  con¬ 
trol  of  cost  per  square  inch  is  made 
possible  by  proper  spacing  of  nega¬ 
tives  so  as  to  get  as  many  cuts  out  of 
the  square  inch  space  of  your  flats 
as  possible. 

When  the  flat  is  dried  it  is  ready 
for  printing.  The  zinc  is  then  pre¬ 
pared,  sensitized  and  whirled  dry  over 
gentle  heat.  The  sensitized  metal  is 
next  placed  in  contact  with  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  glass,  the  frame 
locked,  and  pressure  applied  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  vacuum  inside  the  printing 
frame  to  obtain  perfect  contact.  It 
is  then  exposed  to  arc  light. 

How  Etching  Is  Done 
Those  portions  of  the  sensitized 
surface  which  are  exposed  directly 
to  the  light  are  rendered  insoluble, 
while  the  portions  protected  from  the 
light  by  the  opacity  of  the  negative 
will  dissolve  during  development. 
The  printer  can  do  much  to  put  bril¬ 
liancy  into  his  prints  by  varying  the 
time  of  immersion  in  the  developer 
and  by  careful  local  working-out  of 
only  those  parts  which  contribute  to 
the  desired  brilliancy.  The  final  etch¬ 
ing  results  depend  on  the  kind  of 
print  given  to  the  etcher.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  print  is  left  too  long  in 
the  developer  it  will  lose  its  color  to 
the  extent  that  after  three  bites  on  a 
halftone  plate  the  top  will  be  too 
weak  to  re-etch. 

The  prepared  zinc  print  is  then 
placed  in  a  weakened  solution  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid  and  etched  short  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  acid  to  undercut  or  etch 
laterally  at  this  point.  A  resinous 
powder  called  dragon’s  blood  is  dusted 
over  the  plate  and  brushed  against 


Retiring  5t.  Louis  Foreman  Honored 


Fred  Schoen  (arrow  points  to  him)  looks  at  the  fishing  tackle  gift  of  fellow  employes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  foreman  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  press  room 
after  41  years  continuous  service  with  the  paper. 


With  most  of  the  members  of  the 
press  room  crew  looking  on,  Fred 
Schoen  May  2  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  retiring  as  foreman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  press  room  after  41  years 
of  continuous  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  60  and  has  been  foreman 
since  Feb.  13,  1915. 

The  other  workmen  were  on  hand 
to  catch  a  first  hand  glimpse  of 
Schoen’s  reaction  to  their  gift,  a  com¬ 
plete  fishing  outfit.  It  included  a 
camp  refrigerator,  rubber  boots,  tackle, 
and  incidental  accessories  of  six  car¬ 
tons  of  cigarets  and  two  pints  of 


whiskey.  Schoen  doesn’t  drink,  but 
indicated  the  liquor  might  come  in 
handy  for  friends  who  suffered  snake 
bite  or  chills. 

Even  with  such  an  extensive  array, 
there  was  money  left  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  fund  and  this  was  put  in  an 
envelope  labeled  “For  the  purchase 
of  worms  and  bait  only.” 

From  what  the  retiring  foreman 
said  at  the  time,  all  the  gifts  will  re¬ 
ceive  plenty  of  use. 

Succeeding  him  will  be  Victor 
Burger,  an  assistant  for  .many 
years. 


the  sides  of  all  relief  areas.  The 
powder  is  melted  by  heat.  This  dust¬ 
ing  and  heating  is  repeated  for  all 
four  sides  of  the  plate.  The  powdered 
plate  is  then  returned  to  the  acid  bath 
and  the  etching  continued.  Each  of 
these  etchings  is  called  a  “bite”  and  is 
continued  until  the  required  depth  is 
obtained.  In  halftone  work  a  shoul¬ 
der  should  be  left  on  the  second  and 
third  bites  so  that  when  the  powder 
is  cleaned  out  of  the  plate  there  will 
be  enough  shoulder  left  to  prevent 
undercutting  of  the  dots  when  fur¬ 
ther  etching  is  done  on  the  plate.  At 
this  point,  a  proof  is  pulled  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  copy  to  determine 
which  portions  it  is  desired  to  re¬ 
etch.  The  plate  can  then  be  put  into 
the  etching  machine  and  given  a  very 
short  clean-up,  or  it  can  be  locally 
re-etched  to  lighten  some  of  the 
darker  tones,  if  desired;  or  to  reduce 
highlights  which  are  too  large.  After 
this  the  flat  should,  of  course,  be 
scrubbed  in  a  circular  motion  with  a 
stiff  brush  to  remove  the  overhanging 
enamel.  The  final  results  should  give 
a  fine  pyramid  dot  in  the  highlights 
— a  plate  that  will  stereotype  without 
pulling  the  face  off  the  mat,  and 
which  will  print  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Vets  Honored 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Typographical 
Union  honored  its  old-timers  at  a  ser¬ 
vice  at  Labor  Hall  in  Topeka,  May  4. 
The  ten  who  have  been  affiliated  with 
the  union  forty  or  more  years  were 
presented  with  forty-year  pins  by 
George  Tillman,  past-president  of  the 
local.  The  ten  are:  W.  T.  Luce,  C.  J. 
Cooper,  E.  E.  Wagner,  E.  L.  Pinkerton, 
George  W.  Mesigh,  J.  C.  Bridges,  J.  H. 
Booth,  Otto  C.  Kasten,  Sarah  H.  Doyle 
and  I.  N.  Grandon. 

Navy  Order 

ITie  U.  S.  Navy  Department  has 
placed  an  order  with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  type-setting  machines  priced  at 
$10,195.26. 


Bourgeois  Retires 

Buffalo  Veteran  Learned 
Engraving  50  Years  Ago 

Dean  of  Buffalo  photoengravers. 
Charles  L.  Bourgeois,  68,  who  entered 
his  trade  50  years  ago,  has  retired 
after  25  years  with  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

As  Mr.  Bourgeois  put  in  his  last 
hours  of  developing,  stripping  and 
printing,  he  recalled  earlier  days  when 
such  work  was  done  by  slower  and 
comparatively  cumbersome  processes. 

“In  the  old  days  the  wet-plate  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  photo  engravings  was 
the  rule,”  he  called.  “This  meant  an 
engraver  had  laboriously  to  coat  a 
glass  plate  with  collodion,  immerse  it 
in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  then 
expose  and  develop  the  plate  in  acid. 
What’s  more,  he  frequently  had  to 
prepare  and  mix  the  acids  and  chem¬ 
icals  he  used. 

“While  the  procedure  remains  little 
changed,  the  dry-plate  method  has 
eliminated  much  of  this  slow  work  by 
use  of  a  sensitized  paper  of  film  which 
is  applied  to  the  glass  plate  instead  of 
the  several  materials  previously  used. 
After  that  the  process  of  transferring 
the  developed  film  to  the  metal  upon 
which  the  engraving  is  etched  by 
acids  is  about  the  same.” 

Installs  Duplex 

Installation  of  a  Duplex  tubular 
press,  replacing  the  Duplex  flatbed 
formerly  in  use,  was  completed  this 
week  by  the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Review. 
The  press  has  a  capacity  of  16  pages 
in  black,  with  one  color  on  front  or 
back  pages.  The  Review  also  has 
added  a  new  Universal  G4-2SM  Inter¬ 
type  mixer  to  its  composing  room 
equipment,  and  has  standardized  body 
type  on  8  point  Regal. 

Building  New  Piant 

Construction  is  in  progress  on  the 
new  building  of  the  Blytheville  (Ark.) 
Courier-News.  Construction  will  be 
in  units  to  permit  continued  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper. 


TO 


Saving  on  Dross 
Told  to  Conference 


Gre 

III 


The  following  report  on  dross  treat. 
ment  prepared  by  C.  B.  Lartz,  bwi. 
ness  manager  of  the  Sharon  (Pq,) 
Herald,  was  presented  at  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association  Mechanical  Conference  bj 
Rudolph  Kuhner  of  the  Herald. 

The  PNPA  mechanical  convention 
first  heard  a  year  ago  about  dross 
treatment  by  the  Herald  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  savings  that  resulted.  The 
treatment  had  been  used  but  a  shon 
time.  A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion 
in  the  convention  was  ended  with  j 
request  that  the  Herald  keep  accu¬ 
rate  records  for  a  year  and  give  j 
further  report.  We  have  complied 
They  prove  our  original  claim— the 
Herald  has  effected  savings,  and  the; 
are  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant 
having  metal  renovators  in  all  news¬ 
paper  plants. 

Decreased  Each  Quarter 

During  the  year  1940  the  Herald 
produced  10,722  pounds  of  dross.  We 
find  that  the  quantity  decreased  each 
quarter,  and  we  believe  the  mechani¬ 
cal  force  has  become  more  careful  in 
handling  metal.  It  costs  the  Herald 
6  l/3c  per  pound,  freight  included 
to  exchange  dross  for  metal.  Prior  to 
1940  it  would  have  cost  $697.06  to  ex¬ 
change  this  dross.  Here’s  what  it  ac¬ 


tually  cost: 

2.777  pounds  dross  at  6  l/3c .  $17S.I! 

Flux  for  refining  at  7c  per  batch .  4.69 

Fuel  for  refining  at  10c  per  batch...  6.7( 
.\mortization  of  cupalo .  90.(K' 


$277X 

J697.06 

277.27 
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$419.79  Net  Saving 

As  the  price  of  metal  advances,  the 
savings  will  increase. 

Now  a  word  as  to  opierations.  The 
dross  renovator  is  located  in  our  flat¬ 
casting  room.  Once  or  twice  each 
week  the  furnace  is  lit  and  accumu¬ 
lated  dross  thrown  in.  An  hour  or 
so  later  one  of  the  boys  returns  to 
the  machine.  He  finds  recovered 
metal  in  a  pig  mould.  He  releases  a 
lever  and  the  dust-fine  dross  flows 
out  and  is  thrown  into  a  dross  drum 
nearby  for  shipment  when  it  is  filled 
No  particular  work  and  no  fumes. 

We  use  from  125  to  150  pounds  of 
dross  to  fill  the  renovator. 

The  recovery  averaged  74-|-%,  and 
tests  show  the  metal  of  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  original. 

Refining  Formula 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  also  todi 
liberal  samples  of  dross  from  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  and  were  able  to  reclaim 
from  70  to  72%.  New  Castle  recovers 
a  large  amount  of  dross  by  super¬ 
heating,  but  even  here  we  made  > 
48%  recovery  of  their  dross  residue 

Many  will  be  interested  to  learr. 
our  formula  for  refining:  2  quarts  oil 
1  pound  powdered  rosin,  1  pound  sal 
ammoniac,  14  pound  sulphur.  Ikh 
will  make  about  a  gallon  of  fluid  and 
is  sufficient  to  refine  about  500  pounds 
of  metal. 

With  costs  rapidly  mounting,  due  to 
war  and  taxes,  it  behooves  all  news¬ 
paper  folks  to  aid  in  cost-cutting 
Never  was  it  more  true  than  today 
that  “A  penny  saved  is  one  earned.” 
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Adds  Inlerlype 

Coincident  with  a  change  in  So* 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  head  type 
to  medium  Metro  and  Erbar,  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Intertype  headletter 
machine. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131  —  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


Herald  Printers  and  Publishers,  Mon¬ 
terey,  Cal.;  Covington  (Ga.)  News; 
Tribtine-Chief,  Quanah,  Texas;  Ozau¬ 
kee  Press,  Post  Washington,  Wis.; 
Dinnison  Manufacturing  Company, 
Framingham,  Mass.;  Case,  Lockwood 
and  Brainard  Company,  Hartford; 
Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier;  Ruth¬ 
erford  Press.  Inc.,  East  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Cincinnati  Court  Index;  Coon 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Enterprise;  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News- Palladium;  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  New  York  City;  Philip 
J.  Martin,  Detroit;  San  Brxino  (Cal.) 
Union;  The  Carpenter,  Indianapolis; 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  U.  S. 
S.  Wright.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  Rich¬ 
land  Printing  Company,  Mansfield, 
Ohio;  Clark  County  Courier,  Clark, 
S.  D.;  Mount  Enterprise  (Tex.)  Prog¬ 
ress:  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal;  Walter 
Sanderson,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Free  Press 
Association.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Butler 
Printing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
Sapnlpa  (Okla.)  Herald. 


Greater  Efficienty 
Is  (oast  Theme 


continued  from  page  37 


man  who  is  familiar  with 


combination 

all  leases  of  work  in  the  plant  and 
»ith  all  of  the  equipment,  particularly 
the  new  machines,  leads  to  more  ef¬ 
ficient  all-around  operation.  Under 
the  rotation  system  there  is  less  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  bottleneck  developing  any¬ 
where  in  the  composing  room.  This 
theory  of  alternation  applies  also  to 
floor  work  and  machine  work. 

The  use  of  color  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  still  growing,  it  was  stated 
by  Charles  Webb,  Los  Angeles  Times 
pressroom  superintendent.  More  of  it 
will  go  to  the  smaller  papers  in  the 
next  year,  and  there  should  be  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  its  use  in  daily  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  east,  he  thought.  L.  L. 

McFall,  mechanical  superintendent, 

San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  Tele-  essary,  said  Louis  M.  Richardson,  me-  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  loss 

pram,  estimated  that  they  are  running  chanical  superintendent,  Los  Angeles  depends  on  the  number  of  times  the 

color  ads,  both  local  and  national,  on  Evening  Herald  and  Express,  but  a  metal  goes  through  the  melting  proc¬ 
an  average  of  five  days  out  of  each  Bner-grained  abrasive  is  needed  than  ess. 

seven.  with  rubber  rollers.  He  recommended 

Poge  Cost  Basis  Favorod  130  emery  cloth,  and  in  place  of  a  I  |||Af||||A  Incfall^lliAnf 


J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager,  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook,  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  P.  E.  Ritcha,  publisher,  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate,  first  and  second  from  the  left,  attended  the  mechanical  men's 
meet.  Next  in  order,  Stanley  Wills,  mechanical  superintendent,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  and  Al  Fishburn,  Los  Angeles  Shopping  News. 


Wage  Rise  Granted 


Maqskiii«d  Show*  oir  voats 
wtucb  pomit  otcopo  of  stooai 
and  which  •mpodiio  dryinv. 
Thni  UiMO  poHorotion*  moro 
9luo  io  ospoMd  to  tho  oif  and 
Iho  loH  drio*  quacUy  and  Ml* 
pormonootly. 


jpQil  Editors 

Don’t  Claim  to  Know  About  Dry  Mats 


•  But  they  cheer  loudly  when 
the  final  inning  of  the  ball  game 
reaches  the  street  in  time  to 
catch  the  home  going  crowds. 
.  .  .  So  sport  departments  harbor 
a  lot  of  latent  fans  for  easy 
molding,  quick  .scorching  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats,  whose  first  casts  are 
perfectly  good. 


Wropa  strip  ol  ordm* 
cry  loH  oround  your 
lin9or.  ll  will  crodt 
ond  spring  out 
straight  again  whoo 
rolooMd. 


MORE  IXEXIBLE 
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Quicker  Starts 

FOUR  PLATES  A  MINUTE.  That  is  the  fixed,  uniform,  dependable  speed  of  the 
Automatic  Autoplate  machine. 

AUTOMATIC  STEREOTYPING  shortens  and  standardizes  the  time  required  to 
start  a  battery  of  presses.  It  puts  a  newspaper  on  the  street  earlier,  with  later  news. 

BETTER  PLATE  QUALITY.  Plates  made  by  the  Automatic  Autoplate,  equipped 
with  vacuum,  are  uniformly  superior  to  ordinary  printing  plates — stronger,  yet  lighter 
in  weight  and  easier  to  handle.  You  get  more  casts  per  mat,  too — any  number  needed 
by  the  largest  newspaper — because  of  the  briefer  contacts  between  the  mat  and  the  hot 
metal,  and  because  of  the  additional  cooling  effect  when  vacuum  is  employed. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  •  New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue 

WOOD  Autoplate 
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Pittsburgh  Press  Has 
2nd  Home  Inventory 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

VVTTH  its  Second  Home  Inventory, 
just  released,  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  turns  in  a  market  research  job 
that  fairly  leaves  one  gasping.  If 
there  is  any  question  about  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market  left  in  your  mind  after 


let  just  issued  by  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  “Rhode  Island  In- 
dusy  and  National  Defense.”  It  is  an 
excellent  contribution  to  the  growing 
literature  on  defense  markets  which 
the  coimtry’s  newspapers  are  provid- 


you  have  digested  these  two  volumes,  ing  for  the  guidance  of  advertisers, 
one  for  Retail  and  one  for  National,  The  booklet  contains  a  table  break- 


it  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  worth  ask¬ 
ing. 

Although  some  refinements  have 
been  made,  this  Second  Home  Inven¬ 
tory  uses  the  same  method  used  in 
the  First,  which  was  issued  in  1938. 
This  makes  possible  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  study,  com¬ 
parisons  that  show  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  market  affecting 
practically  every  item  covered. 

The  Pittsburgh  study  is  gathered 
by  the  new  familiar  Parent-Teacher 
Association  method,  first  used,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  Scripps-Howard,  and  brought 
by  them— in  Aeir  16-city  and  Mem¬ 
phis  studies  and  in  this  current  study 
—to  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness. 
The  current  study  is  based  on  com¬ 
plete  reports  from  4,727  housewives, 
a  2%  cross-section  which  the  study 
shows  to  be  more  than  adequate. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  report  in 
this  space  all  the  information  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  learn  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  study,  but  here  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  to  which  answers  are 
provided: 

Some  of  the  Qeestiont 

“Where  does  your  family  buy  most 
of  its  groceries?” 

“How  long  have  you  traded  with  this 
store?” 

“The  approximate  precentage  of 
food  money  spent  on  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week.” 

“During  what  time  of  the  day  do 
you  risually  shop  for  groceries?” 

“Automobiles  —  Make?  Year  of 
Model?  Bought  new  or  used?” 

“First  replacement  choice  of  cars 
bought  new — used.” 

“Gasoline  —  motor  oil  —  brand  last 
put  in  tank?” 

“Why  do  you  like  or  dislike  certain 
stores?” 

The  Retail  report  covers  groceries; 
department  and  other  women’s  and 
men’s  apparel  stores;  furniture  and 
home  appliances.  The  National  report 
covers  groceries  home  appliances;  toi¬ 
letries  and  drugs;  and  automotive. 
Percentage  figures  are  provided  for 
brand  acceptance,  point  of  purchase, 
year  of  purchase  and  price  groups, 
depending  on  the  item  covered.  Thris 
it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  that 
tomato  juice  consumption  decreased 
while  pineapple  juice  consumption  in¬ 
creased;  that  Dole’s  sales  went  up 
while  Del  Monte’s  went  down  in  pine¬ 
apple  juice;  and  that  the  A&P  stores 
are  doing  a  bigger  percentage  of  the 
pineapple  juice  business.  All  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  for  four  economic 
groups. 

This  Pittsburgh  inventory,  like  the 
others,  is  a  monster  job —  but  it’s  the 
kind  of  market  research  more  news¬ 
papers  should  be  doing  more  of. 

Defense  in  Providence 
OVER  $100,000,000  is  being  spent  these 
days  in  Rhode  Island  in  connection 
with  the  national  defense  program. 
The  story  of  how  this  money  is  being 
spent  and  what  its  spending  is  doing 
to  Rhode  Island  employment,  pay¬ 
rolls  and  retail  sales  is  told  in  a  book¬ 


ing  down  direct  manufacturing  con¬ 
tracts,  construction  and  training  proj¬ 
ects  and  estimated  subcontracts  for 
ten  months  ending  March,  1941.  This 
shows  how  all  defense  money  in  Rhode 
Island  is  being  spent,  from  $27,619,452 
for  uniform  cloth  to  $1,350  for  a  drilled 
well.  Another  table  shows  how  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  has  increased 
month  by  month  since  last  Jime,  and 
alongside  this  is  a  table  showing  how 
payrolls  have  gone  up  month  by  month 
in  the  same  period.  Still  another  table 
shows  how  retail  sales  have  risen 
steadily  through  this  period,  and 
alongside  this  is  a  table  showing  how 
the  Journal-Bulletin’s  circulation  has 
steadily  risen  too. 

George  H.  Arris  Writes 

Feature  of  the  booklet,  however,  is 
an  article  by  George  H.  Arris,  business 
writer  on  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  finan¬ 
cial  news  staff,  analyzing  the  defense 
spending  program  in  Rhode  Island. 
'This  serves  to  illuminate  the  tables  in 
the  booklet  and  make  them  a  lot 
easier  to  imderstand. 

Promotion  Manager  Kenneth  S.  Sei¬ 
bert  had  one  of  those  lucky  breaks  in 
timing  with  this  booklet.  It  was  issued 
right  on  the  heels  of  a  talk  by  James 
Wallace  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  before 
the  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  in  which  Mr.  Wallace 
urged  newspapers  to  provide  imiform 
and  comparable  defense  market  data. 
This  booklet  meets  seme  of  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace’s  specifications. 

Census  Facts 

THE  Katz  Agency  has  just  issued  a 

book  of  census  facts  which  shoiild 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
handbooks  on  any  promotion  or  adver¬ 
tising  man’s  desk.  It  is  a  summary 
of  population  and  retail  sales  figures 
for  cities  of  over  10,000  population  and 
for  all  counties  in  the  United  States, 
1,070  cities  and  3,071  counties. 

The  book  provides  this  information; 
population,  total  retail  sales,  food 
group  sales,  automotive  group  sales, 
drug  store  sales,  population  as  per 
cent  of  United  States,  total  retail  sales 
as  per  cent  of  United  States,  popula¬ 
tion  as  per  cent  of  State  and  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  as  per  cent  of  State. 

Arrangement  of  the  material  pro¬ 
vides  a  State  summary;  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  population  groups; 
cities  listed  in  order  of  population 
within  their  States;  and  counties  listed 
alphabetically  within  their  States. 

Duplication 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES,  one  gathers 

from  the  cover  of  a  couple  of  book¬ 
lets  just  issued  by  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  has  been  at  work  pulling 
the  wraps  off  “The  Most  Revealing 
Newspaper  Picture  Ever  Unveiled  in 
Cincinnati.”  What  it  reveals  is  the 
extent  of  duplication  between  the 
Times-Star  and  Cincinnati’s  morning 
paper,  in  one  booklet;  and  between  the 
Times-Star  and  Cincinnati’s  other 
evening  paper,  in  the  other  booklet. 

The  story  the  booklets  tell  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  based  on  a  survey  made 
by  the  Ross  Federal  Research  Corp. 


A  flap  device  in  the  booklets  helps  the 
reader  visualize  what  the  duplication 
actually  amounts  to.  So  far  as  they  go, 
the  booklets  do  their  job  well.  But 
duplication  arguments  are  a  negative 
kind  of  promotion,  and  there  are  many, 
many  advertising  people  who  believe 
that  the  reiteration  provided  by  dupli¬ 
cation  is  a  desirable  thing. 

In  the  Bag 

ONE  of  the  most  attention-compelling 

pages  we  have  seen  in  months  is  a 
full-page  advertisement  which  ran  one 
recent  Saturday  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  to  advertise  features  of 
the  Sunday  paper.  The  page  was  de¬ 
signed  to  simulate  a  newspaper  front 
page,  “Tomorrow”  being  the  bold  and 
eye-catching  caption,  and  each  fea¬ 
ture  advertised  was  treated  as  a  news 
story.  A  liberal  use  of  pictures  added 
to  the  page’s  interest.  'These  omnibus 
ads  are  often  difficult  to  handle  inter¬ 
estingly.  The  Star-JoiuTial  has  hit  on 
a  novel  and  effective  technique. 

“In  Kentucky” — the  Spring  edition 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  official  publi¬ 
cation,  a  beautifully  illustrated  50- 
page  magazine,  contains  a  spread  on 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader's  offer 
of  a  free  paper  any  day  a  Bluegrass- 
bred  horse  fails  to  win  a  race  on  a 
major  track.  The  magazine’s  sub¬ 
caption  gets  us  “Lovin’  Horses  Is  No 
Sin.”  But  it  may  be  fairly  expensive. 

You’ve  probably  seen  the  St.  Louis 
Star  -  Times  advertisement  headed, 
“Every  time  we  put  ourselves  up  on 
a  pedestal  we  blush  with  pride!” 
What  strikes  one  about  it  is  the  brick- 
red  blushing  face  of  the  man  in  the 
ad,  seen  putting  himself  up  on  a  ped¬ 
estal.  Using  the  ad  in  its  own  pages, 
the  Star-Times  led  up  to  it — a  full 
page  showing  new  high  circulation — 
with  a  teaser  ad.  Both  ads  featured 


the  blushing  red  face  with  startling 
effect. 

Taubkin  Named 

IRVIN  S.  Taubkin,  assistant  promotion 

manager,  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Promotion  Group  at  the 
monthly  meeting  May  7  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club.  He  succeeds  Captain 
James  Fernald  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  called  into  active  service 
with  the  Flying  Cadet  Examining 
Board. 

■ 

Morris  Heads  Ohio 
Blue  Pencil  Club 

Election  of  Stan  J.  Morris,  Ironton 
Tribune,  to  the  presidency  and  award¬ 
ing  of  prizes  to  Ohio  desk  men,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  reporters,  featured  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Blue  Pencil 
Club  of  Ohio  at  the  Southern  Hotel 
in  Columbus,  May  4. 

E.  H.  Fisk,  East  Liverpool  Review, 
was  named  vice-president  and  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  secretary-treasurer. 

First  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  News  stories  (above  10,000  cir¬ 
culation),  Joseph  E.  Kuebler,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  (below  10,000  circu¬ 
lation)  ,  Erman  Dean  Southwick,  Mari¬ 
etta  Times.  Feature  stories  (above 
10,000  circulation),  Dan  Chabek, 
Cleveland  Press  (under  10,000  circula¬ 
tion),  Erman  Dean  Southwick,  Mari¬ 
etta  Times.  Headline,  Adalbert  Bodey, 
Columbus  Dispatch.  News  pictures 
(over  5,000  circulation),  Bill  Diehl, 
Newark  Advocate;  (under  5,000  circu¬ 
lation),  George  Frank,  Amherst  News- 
Times.  Feature  pict\ires  (over  5,000 
circulation).  Brad  Willson,  Columbus 
Dispatch;  (under  5,000  circvilation) , 
Douglas  Wentz,  Newark  Leader. 


Send  for  your  ticket  to  the 
GREATEST  CIRCULATION 
SHOW  ON  EARTH! 


^OME  to  Detroit,  June  17 
— where  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  43rd 
annual  convention — the  most 
important  in  all  history! 
Important  because  at  Detroit 
hundreds  of  America’s  out¬ 
standing  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  will  meet  to  discuss  the 
stress  of  world  conditions, 
their  effects  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  in  general, 
and  upon  circulation  activ¬ 
ities  in  particular. 

At  Detroit  you’ll  ol)tain 
priceless  information  that 


will  help  you  avoid  trial  and 
error  methods  which  might 
prove  costly  to  both  you  and 
your  publisher.  You’ll  have 
opened  to  you  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  knowledge  .  .  .  and 
the  value  of  personal  con¬ 
tacts  you  will  make  with  the 
most  influential  members  of 
the  circulation  profession 
cannot  be  computed  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

So  .  .  .  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  today  .  .  .  and  get  your 
“ticket”  to  this  “greatest 
circulation  show  on  earth”! 


For  romplrtr  Inrormation  write  to 
L.  W.  McFETKIDGE,  Secy.-Treaa., 
c/o  “The  World,”  TuUa,  Okla. 


inTEHnPTIOnHL  CIRCULPTIPn 


mnnHEERS'  BSSOCiHTion 


ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 

Tulaa,  Cleveland.  Toronto,  Roebeeter,  St.  Louia,  Birmingham, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Fraoelaco,  Dallaa,  Flint. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Says  Publishers  to  Blame 
If  Censorship  Comes 


Basil  Brewer  States  It  Is  Inevitable  Unless  Press 


Accepts  Responsibilities  Regarding  Defense 
.  .  .  May  Be  Permanent  Condition 


IF  censorship  is  imposed  on  the  policy  in  Latin -America,  but  that  we 
press  of  the  United  States  before  are  losing  part  of  it  because  we  have 
or  after  the  nation  actually  is  at  no  propaganda  service  there,  particu- 


war,  publishers 
and  newspaper¬ 
men  will  have 
only  themselves 
to  blame,  Basil 
Brewer,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Timest, 
Mercury,  warns. 

“Government 
censorship  is  in¬ 
evitable  unless 
the  press  imme¬ 
diately  realizes 
and  accepts  its 


larly  a  counter-propaganda  service. 

“We  are  spending  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  Washington  for  publicity  to  sell 
the  New  Deal  to  the  voters,  but  very 
little  in  Latin-America  for  propa¬ 
ganda  to  sell  the  United  States  and 
hemisphere  solidarity  to  Latin-Ameri- 
cans.  Even  more  important,  we  have 
few  funds  appropriated  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  few  efforts  to  nullify  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Latin-America  with  what 
might  be  called  ‘United  States  coim- 
ter-propaganda.’  ”  he  said. 

No  Hiqh  Pressure  Needed 
Mr.  Brewer  said  no  high  pressure 
j.  ..  ,  sales  campaign  to  sell  the  United 

States  to  Latin-America  is  necessary 


Basil  Brewer 


defense  and  diplomatic  problems,”  he  advisable 
said. 

“Administration  circles  are  con- 

vin^  that  censomhip  f  ould  be  in-  meti^ods  to  sell  friendship,” 

voked  at  once.  They  feel  that  the  , 


“By  all  Latin-American  standards, 
it  would  be  bad  taste  to  use  high 


,  ^  ^  ,  .  1  1.  he  said.  “Of  course,  it  would  not 

vol^l^  type  of  press  control  has 

we  are  doing  better 

**  in  Latin-America  because  we  are  be- 

Permanent  Cunsorihip 


having  ourselves  better.  We  will  con- 
Mr.  Brewer,  who  recently  returned  tinue  to  make  progress  in  these  rela- 
from  a  three-month  airplane  trip  in  tionships  just  so  long  as  we  deal 
Latin-America,  covering  25,000  niiles,  fairly,  honestly  and  do  not  attempt  to 
is  convinced  that  if  the  press  loses  its  drive  too  hard  a  Yankee  bargain, 
freedom  through  a  censorship  now,  “It  is  the  job  of  citizens  of  the 
the  loss  well  might  be  permanent.  United  States,  particularly  those  who 
“If  censorship  is  imposed  now,  aspire  to  deal  with  Latin-America,  to 
while  we  are  at  peace,  we’re  taking  try  to  understand  the  Latin-American 
a  chance  it  never  will  be  lifted,”  he  psychology.  The  natural  first  step  is 
said.  “The  chances  are  against  our  to  learn  to  speak  the  languages— 
regaining  freedom  from  censorship  Spanidi  or  Portuguese,  or  both.  I 
again  even  if  imposed  should  war  personally  think  one  or  the  other  lan- 
come.  guage  should  be  a  subject  required 

“Publishers  should  demand  that  the  for  graduation  from  high  schools, 
government  set  up  machinery  through  We  must  sell  Latm-America  on 
which  a  policy  may  be  outlined  on  mutuahty  of  its  mterests  and  our 
defense  and  diplomatic  news  which  interests.  To  do  this,  it  is  vital  to  un¬ 


derstand  the  peoples  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Because  we  have  failed  here  in 
the  past,  for  many  years  we  did  not 
“W^  must  be  warned  whiA  get  our  share  of  business  in  the  ex¬ 

isting  Latin-American  markets.  Be- 


would  serve  as  a  guide  for  newspa 
pers  and  press  associations. 


tary,  diplomatic  and  industrial  activi¬ 


ties  should  not  be  published  and  cause  many  of  the  people  did  not  like 
which  danger  points  should  be  kept  did  not  trust  us,  they  turned 
in  mind  in  handling  news.  The  Sec-  business,  which  should  have  come  our 
retary  of  the  Navy,  as  early  as  p^c.  way,  to  some  other  nation.  We  have 
31,  1940,  outlined  suggested  policies  learned  some  of  our  mistakes — ^mis- 
which,  if  followed  by  the  press,  would  takes,  in  some  instances,  as  clumsy  as 
be  helpful  to  the  Navy.  The  press  King  George  III  made  with  the  Amer- 
must  insist  other  government  agen-  jcan  colonies.  We  must  learn  to  be 
cies,  such  as  the  State  and  War  De-  colonizers — commercial  and  good  will 
partments,  do  likewise.  colonizers — a  thing  we  never  have 

“With  such  a  guide  it  would  not  be  learned, 
difficvdt  for  editors  to  fairly,  soberly  “xhe  press  should  be  the  front-run- 


Weigh  lewish  Day  Strike 
TO  CLARIFY  the  situation  to  the 
public  at  large,  regarding  the  guild 
strike  against  The  Jewish  Day,  New 
York  foreign-language  daily,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  fort¬ 
night  ago  held  a  unique  “trial”  be¬ 
fore  an  impartial  board  of  four  judges, 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  its  contention 
that  the  three-month-old  walkout  of 
gtiild  members  on  the  Day  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  management. 

The  four  nationally  known  attorneys 
who  sat  as  judges  were:  Arthur  Gar¬ 
field  Hays,  John  E.  Finerty,  Nathan 
Green  and  V.  Henry  Rothschild.  Only 
Day  strikers  attended  the  meeting  and 
“testified”  so  the  guild  has  sent  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  to  the 
Day  management  for  its  stand  on  the 
matter. 


New  Offer  May 
Forestall 
Mirror  Strike 


and  intelligently  corrsider  and  inter-  in  this  campaign  to  consolidate 


pret  these  requests.  Our  present  man-  cultural,  business  and  defense  forces 
ner  of  handling  information  vital  to  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  to 


BOWLING  AWARD 

Harry  Payne,  captain  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  bowling  team  which 
finished  in  first  place  this  season  in  the 
Advertising  Bowling  League  of  New  York 
holds  the  loving  cup  received  from  Robt. 
D.  MacArthur  of  West-Holliday  Co. 
The  cup  was  donated  by  West-Holliday 
and  must  be  won  three  times  for  perma¬ 
nent  possession.  In  the  picture,  left  to 
right,  are:  George  Schiesser,  Erwin,  Wasey, 
president  of  the  League;  Mr.  Payne;  Mr. 
MacArthur,  and  Marc  Saixas  of  White 
Lowell  Co.,  league  president  for  1941-42. 


defense  and  diplomatic  affairs,  ^  par-  lead,  we  must  be  editors  as 


ticularly  from  Latin-America,  is  an  ^s  reporters.  There  must  be  no 


example  of  what  not  to  do  and  how  further  instances  of  reporters  writing 
not  to  do  it.  More  through  ignorance  stories  which  upset  defense  plans  and 
than  carelessness,  new^pa^rs  and  diplomatic  relations  just  for  the  sake 
magazines,  in  past  months,  have  em-  ^f  g  story. 

barrassed  the  State  Departoent  and  "iffe  have  been  furnishing  the  Nazis 
made  enemies  instead  of  friends  in  ^th  food  and  ammunition  for  propa- 
Latin-America.  ganda  through  our  errors  of  judg- 

Edifors'  DiscretioR  ment.  Our  staff  writers  and  reporters 

“If  the  government  would  provide  must  practice  restraint  and  self-cen- 
the  press  with  a  working  outline  of  sorship,  and  our  editors  at  home  must 
the  type  of  news  which  it  should  avoid  exercise  extreme  caution  and  discre- 
publidiing,  and,  with  editors  using  tion  in  printing  Latin-American  news, 
'editor  ^cretion’  in  the  handling  of  If  we  do  not,  our  hunger  for  news 
war  news  and  related  news  matters,  purely  for  the  news’  sake,  will  prove 
censorship  would  prove  \innecessary.’’  the  stepping  stone  to  strict  govem- 
Mr.  Brewer  feels  that  we  are  gain-  ment  censorship  from  which  we  may 
ing  ^tMind  by  the  Good  Nei^bor  nc^r  again  be  free,”  he  coaacluded. 


U.P.  Strike  Vote  Postponed 

AT  A  MEETING  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in  New 
York  on  May  2,  the  U.P.  management 
made  another  offer  for  a  settlement  of 
its  dispute  with  the  gtiild,  and  UP. 
guild  units  affected  will  take  a  vote 
on  it. 

Last  week  nine  UP.  guild  units 
began  voting  to  strike  if  their  de¬ 
mands  are  not  met  by  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  However,  at  guild  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  Thursday,  Victor 
Pasche,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
guild,  told  £1ditor  &  Publisher  the  wire 
service  committee  of  the  guild  has 
asked  the  locals  not  yet  taking  the 
strike  vote  to  postpone  their  ballot¬ 
ing  because  of  this  new  offer  of  the 
U.P. 


An  offer,  which,  if  accepted  by  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  unit  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  will 
dissolve  the  strike  threat  by  the  unit 
against  the  paper  was  made  by  the 
management  at  a  meeting  May  7. 

The  management  liberalized  its 
original  offer  of  March  31,  which 
would  have  added  $11,500  a  year  to 
the  payroll,  by  offering  a  5%  increase 
in  salary  to  all  those  editorial  and 
commercial  department  employes 
earning  less  than  $65  a  week.  ITiis 
offer,  according  to  a  management  rep¬ 
resentative,  would  add  $34,000  a  year 
to  the  Mirror’s  payroll. 

Guild  Asks  10%  Incruasu 
The  guild,  which  is  demanding  a 
blanket  10%  wage  increase  for  its 
members,  will  take  the  offer  imder 
advisement  at  a  membership  meeting 
May  8,  but  is  insisting  that  this  latest 
offer  of  the  Mirror  be  liberalized 
even  further  to  make  it  a  blanket 


ABC  Investigating 
True  Story  Sales 


increase. 

A  management  representative  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  after  the  meeting 
May  7  that,  “under  coercion,”  this  de¬ 
mand  will  be  taken  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  guild  will  be  notified 
of  its  decision  by  May  9,  possibly  be¬ 
fore. 

The  Mirror  unit,  which  last  week 
voted  to  strike,  is  demanding  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  10%  blanket  wage  increase, 
the  following  points: 

Minimum  wage  increases  where  the 
present  scales  are  unsatisfactory. 

Re-classification  of  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  not  yet  recognized  by  the  man¬ 
agement  as  performing  the  work 
“they’ve  been  doing  for  a  long  time.” 

Night  differential. 

A  “promotion  from  within”  clause. 

DumoRdt  RRieeted 

The  management  rejected  all  of  the 
demands,  although  it  left  the  door 
open  for  further  discussion  of  the  last 
demand,  which,  if  incorporated  into  a 
contract,  would  be  qualified,  such  as 
it  is  in  the  recently-signed  contract 
between  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
guild,  the  representative  said. 


An  audit  of  True  Story  magazine’s 
1940  circulation  is  now  vmderway  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to 
determine  whether  unsold  copies 
foimd  their  way  into  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  under  a  former  bonus  offer  to 
wholesalers.  O.  J.  Elder,  who  recently 
succeeded  Bemarr  Macfadden  as 
president  of  Macfadden  publications, 
has  promised  “a  full  and  immediate 
adjustment”  to  every  advertiser  af¬ 
fected,  under  its  guaranteed  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,000,000,  if  sales  were  over¬ 
stated. 

Mr.  EUder,  in  a  recent  letter  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  said  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  management  when  it  took 
over  was  complete  reorganization  of 
the  circulation  department  and  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  bonus  offers  and  dealer 
contests. 

“From  the  study  which  had  been 
made  by  the  ABC  up  to  the  time  they 
brought  the  matter  (of  bonus-offers) 
to  my  attention,  sufficient  evidence 
had  been  gathered  to  warrant  a  doubt 
that  all  unsold  copies  had  been  fully 
and  properly  accoimted  for,”  said  Mr. 
Elder.  “In  view  of  this  uncertainty 
we  have  offered  the  ABC  our  fullest 
co-operation  in  getting  at  the  facts  in 
the  matter,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  new  management  to  lend  every 
possible  aid  to  the  representatives  of 
the  ABC  in  exploring  this  situation  to 
the  fullest  extent.” 

Mr.  Elder  added  that  “if  it  is  found 
upon  further  investigation  that  any 
unsold  copies  have  been  permitted  to 
find  their  way  into  the  net  paid  circu 
lation  of  any  Macfadden  publication, 
as  reported  to  the  ABC,  a  full  and  im¬ 
mediate  adjustment  will  be  made  to 
every  advertiser  affected.”  He  as 
sured  the  advertisers  that  “at  no  time 
in  the  future  will  any  offer  ever  be 
made  to  our  distributing  agents  such 
as  might  render  it  profitable  to  them 
to  withhold  as  much  as  a  single  unsold 
copy  from  their  returns.” 
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E  &  P  WEEKLY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFENSE  PLANS 

fnparad  by  Editor  6  fubfitber  Marketing  and  Research  Bureau 
J.  B.  Keeney,  Mgr.,  1700  Times  Bldg.,  1475  B'way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ARMY  CONTRACTS  NAVY  CONTRACTS 


8Ut« 

aoly  1, to 

Drr.  31,  1910 

Jan.  1  to 

Apr.  is,  1941 

July  1  to 

D«^.  31,  1910 

Jan.  1  to 

Apr.  15,  1941 

Alabama  . 

$27,098,935 

1,148,246 

4,705,999 

570,681,661 

$83,995,929 

1,738,187 

12,613,863 

15,175,646 

$32,626,596 

$697,222 

California  . 

610,201,939 

815,789 

336,599,611 

10,997,847  (A) 

7,329,622 

169,655,793 

115,960,657 

29,469,883 

Connecticut  . 

23,263,330 

Delaware . 

21,534,576 

371,367 

3,424,863 

184,484 

Dist.  of  Columbia . 

4,700,069 

2,976,355 

6,370,828 

15,469,617 

Florida  . 

15,968,291 

1,368,085 

25,696,026 

7,178,723 

Georgia  . 

31,344,144 

18,611,647 

1,540,306 

40,049,782 

943,388 

17,969 

35,498,186 

2,211,805 

Illinois  . 

185,750,064 

5,175,857 

Indiana  . 

241,549,647 

100,294,701 

4,559,586 

3,005,092 

Iowa  . 

54,175,994 

2,356,397 

73,334 

21,399 

Kansas  . 

40,249,872 

5,389,535 

1,030,798 

620,883 

Kentucky  . 

9,708,138 

16,307,890 

5,761,519 

3,171,164 

Louisiana  . 

11,884,516 

13,612,462 

4,694,236 

135,400  (B) 

Maine  . 

4,950,927 

2,011,920 

165,945,540 

2,180,052 

Maryland  . 

172,059,702 

30,456,303 

121,727,350 

7,852,349  (C) 

Massachusetss  . . . 

77,711,558 

36,670,404 

723,027,854 

9,005,043 

Michigan  . 

547,053,796 

125,234,897 

15,899,677 

45,131,330 

Minnesota  . 

5,137,622 

10,051,932 

294,748,824 

2,952,265 

5,087,603 

28,677,058 

6,563,767 

4,013,696 

4,734,712 

878,087 

Missouri  . 

7,188,166 

203,925 

9,320,191 

Nebraska  . 

10,860,595 

16,249 

2,199,500 

87,908,027 

1,805 

163,600 

505,800 

415,484 

3,938,059 

New  Hampshire. 

4,422,966 

New  Jersey . 

410,509,400 

43,080,932 

9,731,950 

145,747,675 

842,327,334 

32,048,147 

New  York  . 

589,912,854 

590,804,866 

95,395,296 

North  Carolina . . 

42,081,209 

8,591,513 

782,121 

735,151  (D) 

Ohio  . 

176,506,673 

62,577,483 

55,476,907 

87,741,227 

Oklahoma  .;.... 

3,455,307 

14,168,236 

1,859,881 

19,338 

Oregon  . 

2,913,851 

11,588,027 

2,114,785 

32,525,817  (E) 

Pennsylvania  .... 

267,287,950 

51,459,116 

664,862,524 

60,291,928 

Rhode  Island.... 

9,460,278 

7,748,210 

33,145,368 

5,562,843 

South  Carolina . . 

17,871,521 

132,960 

45,545,279 

5,100,233 

2,289 

15,686,650 

118,944,064 

1,878,729 

Tennessee  . 

241,945 

1,478,101 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

63,238,441 

6,223,183 

1,350,659 

20,140,934 

1,909,959 

911,701 

123,770,851 

6,240,056  (F) 

Vermont  . 

101,888 

97,364 

Virginia  . 

93,279,247 

12,155,236 

736,687,945 

2,993,805 

Washington  . 

153,782,391 

4,553,749 

334,361,200 

14,101,246 

West  Virginia . . . 

17,791,694 

10,003,563 

49,720,060 

1,949,739 

Wisconsin  . 

30,587,589 

2,009,701 

Outsidi 

12,380,045 

36,069,244 

27,330,543 

e  Continental  U,  S. 

85,007 

281,525 

21,883,410 

24,494,500 

5,670,859 

688,235 

Canal  Zone  . 

11,422,711 

Pacific  Island. . . . 

2,575,021 

471,509 

62,633,425 

6,753,300 

4.948,330 

12,894,109 

2,718,556 

10,804.030 

316,233 

Virgin  Islands.... 

167,000 

320,000 

2,030,500 

125,500 

9.275.500 
5,869,000 

2.425.500 
14,410,500 

2,030,500 

5,877,400 

900,000 

2,581,000 

900,000 

3,360,000 

900,000 

5,190,000 

Total  . 

$4,472,421,408 

$1,163,340,926 

$5,927,050,053* 

$947,380,606** 

(A)  U.  S.  Maritime  CommUaion  Emergency  Ship  Programs  adds  $61,266,000  to  these 
California  figuree. 

(B)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $37,500,000  to  these  L>ouielana  figures. 

«C)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $82,838,000  to  these  Maryland  figures. 

(D)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergencs'  Ship  Program  adds  $42,640,000  to  these  North  Carolina 
figures. 

(E)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $61,287,000  to  these  Oregon  figures. 

(F)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $42,180,000  to  these  Texas  figures. 

*  Includes  $266,766,500  for  31  auxiliary  vessel  contracts,  awarded  for  which  break¬ 
down  of  sum  is  not  available  on  a  state  basis. 

**  Also  includes  $100,316,682  released  March  20.  1941,  for  230  small  auxiliaries  and 
patrol  craft,  not  available  on  state  basis. 

NOTE:  In  addition,  the  Navy  Department  has  allocated  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
for  armament  on  naval  vessels  being  constructed  in  private  yards.  This  sum  appears  In 
“Navy  Contracts"  as  orders  are  placed  for  materials. 

Source:  Office  of  Government  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  46  'B’way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


35th  STUDY  RELEASED  tional  Advertisers  and  the  American 

Study  No.  35  of  the  Continuing  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  has  been  study  was  made  on  the  Feb.  27 

released  by  the  Advertising  Research  issue  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib- 
Foundation  of  the  Association  of  Na-  une. 


J.  I.  McAuliife 
Retires  As 
St.  Louis  M.  E. 

Lon  M.  Burrowes  Succeeds 
Veteran  News  Executive  on 
Globe-Democrat 


St.  Louis,  May  2 — Joseph  J.  Mc¬ 
Auliife,  for  the  last  26  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat, 


Joseph  J.  McAuliffe  Lon  M.  Burrowes 


rang  down  the  curtain  on  a  newspaper 
career  of  44  years  for  St.  Louis  papers 
when  he  annoimced  his  retirement  to¬ 
day  because  of  ill  health.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Lon  M.  Burrowes,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  managing  editor. 

As  a  State  capital  correspondent 
he  became  the  terror  of  lobbyists  who 
were  having  a  field  day  obtaining  their 
objectives  with  influence  of  legisla¬ 
tors,  leaving  reporting  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Globe  in  1913  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  two  years  later. 

Started  with  P-D 

McAuliffe  had  only  the  inclination 
to  be  a  reporter  when  at  the  age  of 
21  he  left  a  job  with  a  railroad  to 
join  the  news  room  crew  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  That  was  on  Sept.  23,  1897 
under  “Charlie”  Chapin,  then  city 
editor.  Steady  pounding  from  then 
on  helped  the  “cub”  to  shed  the 
cocoon  of  inexperience  and  develop 
into  a  noted  reporter  leading  to  the 
managing  editor’s  chair. 

His  interest  as  a  reporter  soon 
swung  to  politics,  a  fertile  field  for  his 
investigative  ability  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  foundation  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  politics  and  political 
trends.  This  knowledge  gave  him  the 
respect  of  friendly  bettors  who  used 
cash  to  back  their  opinion  of  election 


results,  often  to  their  financial  sor¬ 
row. 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be 
foimd  than  the  incident  of  1908  that 
sent  McAuliffe  on  a  free  trip  to  Europe. 
While  still  the  state  capitol  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  he 
made  a  tour  of  Missouri  that  left  him 
convinced  that  Taft  would  carry  the 
State.  Returning  to  St.  Louis,  he 
chanced  into  the  old  Planters  bar 
where  he  encountered  a  cigar  manu¬ 
facturing  friend  of  his. 

As  McAuliffe  recalled  later,  the 
friend  doubted  the  prediction.  “He 
offered  to  bet  me  I  was  wrong  and 
just  to  show  he  meant  it,  said  he 
would  bet  an  all -expense  trip  to 
Europe  for  the  two  of  us  against  what 
I  had  in  my  pocket.  I  had  a  lone  $5 
bill.  So  that  was  the  wager.  Taft 
won — and  we  went  to  Europe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  I  was  allowed  $5  a 
day  for  tips  and  I  saved  enough  to 
give  me  two  weeks  at  Atlantic  City 
after  we  returned.” 

Mad*  M.  E.  in  1915 

After  succeeding  Capt.  Henry  King 
as  managing  editor  in  1915,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  interest  in  politics,  even  to 
the  point  of  overruling  the  paper’s 
publisher  who  wanted  him  to  have  the 
paper  announce  Hughes  as  elected 
over  Wilson  in  1916.  “The  returns 
are  too  far  from  complete  to  elect 
Hughes,”  he  insisted  then. 

McAuliffe,  since  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1939,  has  resided  with  his  son- 
in-law  and  daughter  in  St.  Louis. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  Florence  D.  White, 
once  managing  editor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  later  an  executive  of  the 
New  York  World.  His  brother  is  Dan 
J.  McAuliffe,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic  who 
now  lives  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Burrowes,  the  new  m.  e.,  comes  of 
a  family  known  for  the  number  who 
have  taken  up  newspaper  work.  After 
a  reportorial  start  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  he 
transferred  to  the  Post-Dispatch,  leav¬ 
ing  that  paper  to  go  with  the  Globe. 
His  brother,  Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  is 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette;  a 
brother,  Mark  W.  Burrowes,  is  night 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram;  and  a  sister,  Miss  Rosemary 
Burrowes,  is  on  the  st^  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat.  Both  of  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burrowes,  now 
dead,  worked  on  newspapers  in  Sedalia 
and  elsewhere. 
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Post-Dispatch  Wins 
Pulitzer  Prize 

continued  from  page  4 

New  York  had  been  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  own  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  some  evidence  but  had  not 
established  what  Scalise  had  been 
doing  with  his  graft. 

At  this  time,  in  Florida,  a  waiter 
remarked  to  Pegler  one  night  that  a 
man  from  New  York  was  in  town 
organizing  the  hotel  employes  for 
Scalise’s  imion.  This  man,  called  on 
the  phone,  seemed  frightened  ^d 
eager  to  make  a  good  impression. 
However,  he  seemed  ununportant  and 
anyway  the  reporter  was  on  vacation 
and  did  not  look  him  up. 

Tip  Leads  to  Holding  Company 
But,  a  few  weeks  later  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  a  real  estate  dealer  remarked  to 
Pegler  that  a  large  house  on  a  hill 
had  recently  been  sold  to  a  labor 
leader  from  New  York.  This  seemed 
worth  inquiry  but  the  record  showed 
that  the  purchase  had  been  made  in 
the  name  of  a  holding  company.  That 
made  it  necessary  to  look  up  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  holding  company  and  on 
that  list  was  the  organizer  who  had 
been  working  the  Elorida  field,  as 
president,  and  Scalise  as  treasurer. 
The  Florida  organizer,  now  returned 
to  New  York,  also  had  a  criminal  rec¬ 
ord  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  minor  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  imion  and  he  talked  freely. 

This  story  was  withheld  for  a  time 
while  Dewey’s  staff  pushed  their  in¬ 
quiry  and  was  not  released  until  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  case.  Soon 
after  it  was  published,  Dewey  ar¬ 
rested  Scalise. 

Union  leaders  winced  under  the 
Pegler  attacks.  Then  they  roared 
back,  but  in  the  end  some  found  they 
had  to  act. 

The  World-Telegram  said  editori¬ 
ally  May  6:  “Labor  leaders  who  used 
to  denounce  Pegler  as  an  enemy  of 
their  movement  are  becoming  a  little 
wiser,  and  are  beginning  to  talk,  and 
in  a  few  cases,  even  to  act,  against 
those  real  enemies,  the  racketeers. 
Many  have  recognized  from  the  first 
that  Pegler  was  not  attacking  union¬ 
ism  as  such.  Much  as  he  will  value 
his  Pulitzer  prize,  we  know  that  he 
values  even  more  the  confidence  of 
these  union  members  and  their  be¬ 
lief,  which  some  day  will  be  generally 
accepted,  that  he  is  equally  entitled 
to  recognition  for  a  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  service  to  the  cause  of  those 
who  toil.” 

Mr.  Pegler  is  the  third  World- 
Telegram  writer  in  as  many  years  to 
win  the  distinguished  reporting  prize. 
Last  year  it  was  captured  by  S.  Bur¬ 
ton  Heath  for  his  expose  of  former 
Judge  Manton.  The  previous  year  it 
went  to  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  Scripps- 
Howard  staff  writer,  for  his  articles 
uncovering  political  abuses  of  WPA 
in  Kentucky. 

Son  of  Nowspopermon 
Pegler,  46,  is  the  son  of  Arthur 
Pegler,  who  retired  five  years  ago 
after  a  lengthy  career  as  star  reporter 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  At  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
tirement  the  father  was  writing  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  New  York  Mirror. 

Born  in  Minneapolis  on  Aug.  2, 
1894,  “Peg”  never  went  beyond  high 
school.  At  a  very  tender  age  he  knew 
he  wanted  to  be  a  newspaperman  like 
his  father.  In  Chicago,  where  he  grew 
up,  he  dropped  out  of  the  Lane  Tech- 
ni^  High  School  at  the  age  of  16  to 
take  a  job  as  office  boy  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

Pegler  soon  discovered  he  needed 
more  education  to  pursue  his  chosen 
field,  so  he  applied  himself  to  lessons 
in  Latin,  English  composition  and 
drawing  at  Loyola  Academy.  But 


newspaper  work  acted  like  a  magnet 
and  drew  him  back.  During  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  of  1912 
he  got  a  job  with  the  International 
News  Service  helping  its  experienced 
men  cover  the  event. 

He  returned  to  the  U.P.  and  worked 
in  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  New  York 
and  Dallas.  In  1916  he  was  sent  to  its 
London  bureau,  where  he  managed  to 
get  past  a  lax  censor  a  story  report¬ 
ing  the  sinking  of  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  by  a  U.  S.  destroyer.  In  the 
resulting  uproar  he  was  shifted  to  the 
A.E.F.,  where  he  again  got  into  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  censors.  He  resigned 
in  disgust  and  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy 
as  a  second  class  yeoman. 

On  the  advice  of  the  late  Floyd  Gib¬ 
bons  after  the  war  he  turned  to  sports 
writing.  His  debunking  stories  about 
the  great  figures  of  sport  for  the 
United  Press  and  later  the  Chicago 
Tribune  won  him  a  national  audience. 

In  1932,  during  a  dull  period  in  the 
sports  world,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sent  him  to  Washington  to  look  at 
politics  through  the  eyes  of  a  sports 
writer.  His  columns  on  the  new  field 
were  so  popular  that  he  never  went 
back  to  sports.  Since  1933  he  has 
been  writing  the  column  “Fair 
Einough”  for  the  World-Telegram. 

He  is  noted  for  his  hard-hitting, 
caustic  style.  On  the  day  he  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  there  appeared  in  his 
column  “my  annual  lecture  to  the 
newspaper  editors.”  In  the  words  of 
Tom  Stokes,  his  fellow  winner  of  the 
distinguished  reporting  prize,  Pegler 
“writes  in  praise  of  practically 
nothing.” 

Pegler  was  married  in  1922  to  Julia 
Harpman,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  whom  he  met  on 
the  Elwell  murder  story.  They  live 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Patterson  Cradits  Maury 
The  award  for  distinguished  edi¬ 
torial  writing  to  Mr.  Maury  was  based 
on  the  following  six  editorial  columns 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  from  January  to  Decem¬ 
ber  last  year: 

“Chemistry  —  The  New  Frontier,” 
published  Jan.  3.  It  is  reproduced  in 
full  on  pages  52  and  53.  This  edi¬ 
torial  reviewed  the  inventions  and 
technical  improvements  that  were  de¬ 
veloped  between  1930  and  1940  and 
speculated  on  what  1950  would  bring. 

A  three-part  editorial  on  Jan.  27, 
consisting  of  “A  Million  for  the  Met,” 
endorsing  a  drive  to  save  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera;  “Looks  More  Like  a 
Third  Term,”  on  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and  “Only  13%  Got  Jobs,”  urg¬ 
ing  continuation  of  work  relief. 

“Toward  Totalitarianism,”  on  Feb. 
11,  pointing  out  that  the  drift  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  toward 
a  regimented  life  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  freedom  of  the  mind  could 
be  preserved  in  the  United  States. 

“Satellite  Nations,”  on  March  24, 
viewing  the  hopeless  fight  of  Finland 
against  Russia  as  a  sign  that  the  trend 
was  toward  bigger  nations.  Doubt 
was  expressed  that  any  small  nation 
could  continue  to  exist  independent 
of  a  large,  aggressive  neighbor. 

“Moses’  Crosstown  Highway  Plan,” 
on  May  26,  applauding  Park  Com¬ 
missioner  Robert  Moses’  plan  for  eas¬ 
ing  cross-Manhattan  traffic  congestion 
by  the  erection  of  three  elevated 
highways. 

“Anti-Semitism  in  This  Country,” 
on  Sept.  24,  disputing  the  theory  that 
Jews  were  pushing  us  into  war  and 
asserting  that  the  real  interventionist 
impulses  in  this  country  came  from 
a  deep  conviction  that  if  Ekigland  and 
America  didn’t  hang  together,  they’d 
hang  separately. 

Commenting  on  the  award,  J.  M. 
Patterson,  president  of  The  News, 
said: 

“Maury  and  I  talk  over  the  general 
policy  of  the  editorials,  although  when 


I  am  out  of  town,  luiless  I  phone  him, 
he  goes  his  own  course.  Maury  should 
certainly  get  all  credit  for  their  com¬ 
position  and  execution.” 

Mr.  Maury  has  written  most  of  the 
editorials  published  in  the  Daily  News 
since  the  spring  of  1926,  three  months 
after  he  joined  the  staff  as  a  reporter 
without  experience.  He  writes  the 
editorials  after  conferring  with  Mr. 
Patterson  and  C.  D.  Batchelor,  Daily 
News  cartoonist,  who  brought  the 
News  its  first  Pulitzer  prize  for  the 
best  American  cartoon  for  the  year 
1936.  During  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Maury  has  frequently  contributed 
editorials  to  Collier’s. 

Formerly  a  Lawyer 
Mr.  Maury  was  a  26-year-old  law¬ 
yer  when  his  writings  on  his  native 
town  of  Butte,  Mont.,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mercury  attracted  Captain  Pat¬ 
terson’s  attention.  It  was  an  article 
that  was  highly  laudatory,  in  contrast 
to  the  then  current  vogue  for  muck¬ 
raking,  and  Captain  Patterson  offered 
Maury  a  job.  The  lawyer  accepted 
and  sdter  his  brief  tenure  as  reporter 
and  motion  picture  critic  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  write  editorials.  The  Pat- 
terson-Maury  combination,  to  which 
Batchelor  was  added  in  1931,  has  pro¬ 
duced  som  of  the  most  talked  about 
editorials  and  accompanying  cartoons 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Maury  was  bom  in  Butte  on 
Sept.  2,  1899,  the  son  of  H.  L.  and 
Anne  Henderson  Maury.  He  attended 
the  public  grammar  and  high  schools 
there  and  then  went  east  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1924.  VHule  in 
college  he  was  editor  of  College  Top¬ 
ics,  the  institution’s  newspaper. 

When  he  returned  to  Butte  after 
his  graduation  Mr.  Maury  practiced 
law  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Mean¬ 
while  he  contributed  both  articles 
and  fiction  to  the  Red  Book,  the  Blue 
Book  and  the  American  Mercury. 
After  joining  the  News  he  wrote  his 
only  book,  “The  Wars  of  the  Godly,” 
a  history  of  bigotry  in  America,  which 
he  brought  out  at  the  time  of  the 
candidacy  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  for  the 
Presidency  in  1928.  He  is  a  member 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  been  one  of  its  most  outspoken 
critics. 

Mr.  Maury  married  Miss  Thomas- 
ine  Rose  of  Pittsburgh  in  1928.  They 
have  no  children. 

Burck  Is  Immigrants'  Son 
Mr.  Burck,  who  is  36,  “just  sort  of 
drifted”  into  becoming  a  newspaper 
cartoonist.  He  was  delighted  and  ap¬ 
prehensive  over  the  I^itzer  honor. 
Happy,  because  of  the  recognition 
granted  him,  but  afraid  that  he  may 
be  expected  to  be  that  good  every 
day. 

His  cartoon,  “If  I  Should  Die  Before 
I  Wake,”  was  drawn  for  the  Sunday 
Times.  Air  raids  were  getting  worse 
at  the  time  and  the  fall  of  France  was 
imminent,  he  said,  as  he  searched  for 
an  idea.  Thinking  of  Americans  go¬ 
ing  to  church  on  Sunday,  Burck  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  child  praying  as 
she  knelt  against  a  broken  bed  and 
airplanes  droned  in  the  sky  above. 

^rn  in  Bialostok,  Poland,  in  1904, 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his 
mother  in  1914,  just  a  few  months 
before  the  first  world  war  began.  His 
father,  a  bricklayer,  had  preceded  the 
family  to  U.  S.  They  settled  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  his  transplanted  parents 
subscribed  to  the  American  belief  that 
a  child  should  be  encouraged  in  his 
talents.  Young  Burck  had  always 
liked  to  draw.  He  attended  the  Cleve¬ 
land  public  schools  through  high 
school  and  later  he  went  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  School  of  Art. 

Burck  wanted  to  be  a  portrait 
painter  and  in  1930  he  went  to  New 
York  to  study  with  Albert  Sterner, 


famous  portrait  painter,  and  Board- 
man  Robinson,  who  has  been  known 
as  the  father  of  cartooning.  Burck 
liked  cartooning  and  he  began  to  sub¬ 
mit  drawings  to  the  New  Masses.  His 
work  in  that  publication  attracted  the 
attention  of  O.  K.  Bovard,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Burck  went  to  work  for 
Bovard,  who  sent  the  young  artist  on 
pictorial  reporting  trips  throughout 
tho  country. 

Working  with  brush  and  grease 
pencil,  Burck  developed  a  sweeping 
style  of  drawing  similar  to  that  of 
D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  veteran  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  cartoonist.  In  1938,  Burck 
joined  the  Chicago  Times,  doing  a 
daily  editorial  cartoon  along  with 
Paul  Battenfield. 

Burck  still  does  portraits,  but  he 
is  mostly  a  Ccirtoonist  and  he  spends 
many  hours  scribbling  ideas  in  what 
he  calls  “short  hand,”  a  pencil  scrawl 
which  suggests  line  and  shade  and 
volume  to  him. 

He  is  married.  His  wife,  Esther,  is 
also  an  artist.  They  have  two  boys, 
Joseph,  9,  and  Conrad,  21^. 

Burck’s  cartoons  are  distributed  to 
other  newspapers  by  the  Chicago 
Times  Syndicate. 

■ 

Text  of  One  of  Maury's 
Winning  Editorials 

THE  TEXT  of  one  of  the  six  editorials 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News  thot 
won  the  1940  Pulitzer  prize  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing  for  Reuben  Maury,  as  it 
appeared  January  3,  1940,  follows: 

CHEMISTRY— THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

A  lot  of  things  which  exist  in  1940 
and  didn’t  exist  in  1930  are  listed  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  who  view  the 
new  decade  with  alarm. 

Here  are  some  of  the  items: 

Passenger  air  traffic  across  both 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  .  .  .  100-octane 
gasoline  for  airplane  motors,  large 
U.  S.  production  of  70-  to  80-  octane 
...  A  new  oil  refining  and  processing 
technic  which  will  turn  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  into  a  synthetic  organic  chemical 
industry,  and  necessitate  huge  plant 
expenditures  in  the  next  ten  year  . . . 

A  completely  new  synthetic  organic 
chemical  industry  .  .  .  Nylon  and 
Vinyon,  new  synthetic  fibres  superior 
to  silk  in  some  ways  .  .  .  Industrial 
felts  and  textiles  made  from  acetylene 
gas  .  .  .  Really  good  artificial  rubber 
...  A  half-dozen  new  plastics  and 
resins,  such  as  Styrene  (good  insu¬ 
lator)  and  du  Pont’s  Lucite,  a  plastic 
having  the  properties  of  rock  crystal 
. . .  Synthetic  vanilla  and  plastics  made 
from  waste  liquors  of  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  .  .  . 

Sulfanilamide  and  sulfapyridine, 
wonder-working  drugs  in  combating 
streptococcus,  gonorrhea  and  pneu¬ 
monia  IF  THEIR  USE  IS  DIRECTED 
BY  A  REPUTABLE  PHYSICIAN  .  , . 
Synthetic  vitamins  and  hormones  ,  . . 
Greatly  improved  safety  glass  .  .  . 
Polarized  glass;  invisible  glass  .  .  . 
Fibre  glass — from  which  belts,  garters, 
suspenders  and  neckties  are  now  being 
made  .  .  .  Glass  building  blocks  for 
homes  and  factories. 

Plastic  Age 

It’s  a  list  to  make  your  eyes  pop— 
and  it’s  only  a  partial  list  of  the  useful 
and  valuable  things  the  scientists  have 
brought  into  the  world  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Looking  it  over,  we  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  next  frontier  in  industry 
and  science  is  the  chemical  frontier. 
Most  of  the  things  listed  above  are 
products  of  chemistry  applied  to  com¬ 
mon,  ordinary  commodities. 

Nylon,  for  example,  which  may 
make  us  completely  independent  of  the 
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Japanese  silk  industry,  is  juggled  to- 


N.  Y.  Times  Spent  $708,112 
Operating  Abroad  in  1940 
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WHITE  TO  MEXICO 

John  W.  White,  who  has  been  South 
American  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  for  several  years,  arrived 
in  New  York  last  week  for  a  visit  at 
the  home  office  before  going  to  Mexico 
City,  where  he  has  been  reassigned  by 
the  Times. 


\a^tITSTANDfNCr 
busmefs  df  its 


Shifted 


MUl  -  f. 

OmlrtiMa  IM  towd  a4  Qir«M«r« 

tAtPtt  f.  Nfusmt  V 


•  Th*  only  joarnal  giving  tho 
nowt  of  advortiiora,  advorfic- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commareial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  sales  eam- 
pnigns  or  ara  intarastad  in 
thasa  tarritorias  raad 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

DAILIES— WEEKLIES 


a  For  kelpfnl  aastataDoe  la 
the  pnrohaao  or  sale  of  ao 
establlsbed  nawsaaper  pro- 
pertr,  consult 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Ad  Men  Discuss 
Copy  Details 

continued  from  page  9 

lead  some  sellers  to  depreciate  quali¬ 
ties  of  goods.  On  the  other  hand  in 
the  face  of  possible  increased  prices 
of  the  goods  they  buy  and  high  taxes, 
consumers  feel  the  urge  of  knowing 
how  to  get  the  most  in  the  way  of 


Fred  R.  Gamble,  managing  director, 
AAAA,  counts  up  the  scores  of  a  four¬ 
some  at  the  Hot  Springs  convention.  Left 
to  right:  H.  B.  Sherwood,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Mr.  Gamble; 
and  Brewster  Loud,  Campbell-Ewald, 
Detroit. 

quality  and  quantity  when  they  buy,” 
^e  declared. 

“Women  do  the  largest  share  of  the 
buying  and  spend  considerable  time 
and  energy  in  carrying  out  this  im¬ 
portant  task.  However,  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  now  on  be  consider¬ 
able  pressure  exerted  upon  them  to 
use  their  time  and  energy  in  direct 
defense  activities.  Thus  they  will 
have  less  and  less  time  to  devote  to 
their  problems  of  buying  efficiently, 
at  a  time  when  their  need  to  buy  effi¬ 
ciently  is  great” 

Guy  C.  Smith  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
Fren^  &  Dorrance  agency  and  the 
newly  elected  AAAA  chairman  told 
the  convention  that  the  country’s  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  would  reach  a  new 
high  after  the  war. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  if  this  capacity 
is  to  be  constructively  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  because  the  production,  flow 
and  use  of  consumer  goods  is  stim¬ 
ulated  by  advertising  in  volume  and 
power  far  beyond  anything  seen  in 
this  country  brfore,”  he  said. 

CHnZAN  EDITORS  SAIL 

Six  of  the  seven  Chilean  newspaper 
editors  who  have  been  guests  of  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country,  sailed  for 
home  May  9,  on  the  Grace  liner  Santa 
Clara.  Manuel  Vega  of  El  Diario  II- 
lustrado  of  Santiago,  will  remain  here 
two  weeks  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
for  his  newspaper.  The  editors  who 
sailed  on  the  Santa  Clara  are  Carlos 
Eastman  of  El  Mercurio;  Joaquin 
Muirhead  of  La  Hora;  Rafael  Valdi- 
vieso  of  El  Imparcial;  Guillermo 
Valenzuela  of  La  Nacion,  all  of  San¬ 
tiago;  and  Francisco  Le  Dantec  of  El 
Mercurio  and  Louis  I.  Silva  of  La 
Union,  of  Valparaiso. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Daily  Graphic 
recently  appointed  the  Wallace  Wit- 
mer  Company  as  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative. 


Grove  Patterson  To 
Address  AFA 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America 
in  Boston,  May  26.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn,  of  New  England,  May  27, 
William  C.  Savage,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
will  discuss  the  responsibility  of  a 
newspaper  to  its  national  advertisers 
and  Ehner  Ward,  president  of  the 
Goodall  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  tell  how 
newspapers  can  make  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  more  effective. 

Forum  discussions  will  be  held  at 
the  newspaper  meeting  on  coopera¬ 
tion  between  advertising  department 
and  composing  room,  the  problem  of 
newspapers  supplying  duplicate  bills 
to  retail  advertisers,  methods  of 
handling  retailers  tear  sheets  and  ser¬ 
vice  requests,  and  suggestions  as  to 
how  local  advertising  staffs  can  bet¬ 
ter  service  chain  store  accoimts.  The 
newspaper  association  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  luncheon  at  the  Parker 
House,  May  27. 

■ 

Sweden  Restricts 
Press  Freedom 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  recently  adopted 
amendments  which  in  effect  curtail 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  These 
amendments,  in  addition  to  previous 
restrictions  by  the  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  virtually  place  the  sole  power 
to  determine  what  news  is  printable 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Jiis- 
tice. 

While  the  proposals  were  pending 
in  the  Riksdag,  publishers  and  news¬ 
papermen  pointed  out  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  was  undemocratic  and  expressed 
fear  that  it  may  be  arbitrarily  applied. 
Joumalisten,  official  organ  of  the 
Newspapermen’s  Association,  said  that 
such  measures  are  “a  black-out  of 
civil  liberties”  in  Sweden,  where  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  a  corner-stone  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

ZACH  NEW  AD  DIRECTOR 

The  election  of  Phil  Zach  as  director 
of  advertising  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  annoimced  by 
H.  S.  Blake,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  organization.  Mr. 
Zach’s  advancement  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  was  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
change  was  effective  immediately. 
Mr.  Zach  succeeds  Marco  Morrow  and 
is  now  handling  the  work  formerly 
handled  by  Mr.  Morrow.  He  is  com¬ 
pleting  21  years  of  service  with  the 
Capper.  Publications,  Inc.,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  the  New 
York  manager  of  the  organization. 

RAY  WILKEN'S  WILL 

Ray  Theodore  Wilken,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Y(frk  Daily  News 
since  1921,  left  a  net  estate  of  $327,- 
564.22  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  48 
Dec.  14, 1939,  according  to  an  appraisal 
of  his  property,  made  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  filed  this  week  with  Sur¬ 
rogate  Millard  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Under  his  will,  this  passes  over  to  his 
widow,  Helen  Wach^uth  Wilken  of 
915  Kimball  Avenue,  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
she  being  also  the  executrix  of  the 
estate.  In  addition  to  his  widow,  Mr. 
Wilken  is  survived  by  two  children, 
Ray  Theodore,  Jr.,  and  Justine;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  The^ore  Wilken,  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  William  Dunn  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Stetter,  both  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  The  gross  value  of  the  estate  left 
by  Mr.  Wilken  amounted  to  $542,200.83. 


40-PAGE  BABY  EDITION 

The  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  cele¬ 
brating  its  74th  Birthday  published  a 
40-page  Tabloid  Baby  Eldition  on  May 
6  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of 
the  Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Nurses’  Home  which  is 
part  of  the  great  Jersey  City  Medical 
Center. 


Help  Waited 


Adverttsing  Solicitor,  experienced  with  lar- 
outs.  $50.  week  to  qualified  man.  Qiv, 
all  details  in  first  letter.  Evening  Times. 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Aggressive  Advertising  Salesman  Wanted 
with  ideas  for  special  selling  on  Southern 
newspaper  in  city  60,000  population.  Give 
references,  experience,  etc.  Box  3005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  par  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  par  line 

2  times  —  .80  par  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Count  five  words  to  lino,  boz  number  to 
be  counted  es  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

Cirealatioa  Premotioa _ 


city  Editor — energetic,  with  ideas  to  take 
full  charge  editorial  department  Eastern 
daily,  circulation  20,000.  Draft-exempt. 
Box  3015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Boom  Superintendent  needs  per¬ 
manent  assistant  in  a  large  Metropolitan 
newspaper.  Age  35  to  45.  Write  Box 
2805,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


District  Manager — Draft  exempt — on  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  located  in  Central  States. 
Must  be  hard  working — aggressive — neat  ! 

appearing  and  ability  to  produce  results.  i 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  have  above 
qualifications  and  A-1  references.  Send 
snap  shot.  Box  3042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Large  eastern  university  offers  opportunity 
for  study  toward  a  master's  or  doctor's 
degree  to  college  graduate  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience  who  is  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspaper  publishing.  Re¬ 
search  fellowship  available  Sept.  15,  pro¬ 
vides  $500  and  tuition  per  academic  year 
to  successful  candidate.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  to  Box  2940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Opening  regular  staff  for  fast-moving  sales¬ 
man  who  makes  own  layouts.  N.  Y.  town 
of  40,000.  Send  sample  layout  with 
complete  newspaper  record.  Confidential. 
Box  3043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity  for  ambitions  reporter  on  5,000 
circulation  daily  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Draft  exempt  preferred.  Give 
particulars  in  answering.  Write  Box 
3044,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


_ Mowtcrlpfi  Copiad _ 

Call  Pl4tsa  3-0006.  Secretarial  Service, 
hourly,  daily;  manuscript  typing.  POWER 
A  FORD,  17  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


Nawspaptrs  For  Sal* 


For  Sale:  Vincennes,  Indiana,  POST. 
ABC  daily.  Established  May  12,  1932. 
Circulation  now  6,000  and  growing.  Only 
morning  paper  printed  in  morning  hours 
within  more  than  fifty  miles,  so  only 
predates  available  in  area  otherwise  of 
morning.  UP  franchise.  Installed  three 
brand  new  linotypes  in  1936.  Other 
equipment — Ludlow,  Elrod,  racks,  etc. 
16'psge  Potter  press  with  1100-lb.  stereo¬ 
type  furnace,  etc.  Dry  mat  roller,  etc., 
all  in  good  condition.  No  indebtedness, 
no  deadhead  or  bad  accounts.  No  price 
set.  Any  reasonable  offer  considered. 
No  time  for  would-be  leasers,  or  those 
wanting  to  "fish,"  or  lacking  cash  to 
clear  legitimate  deal.  Reason  for  selling! 
Owners  attention  needed  on  other  inter- 
ests. _ _ 

117 — Central  Florida,  population  10,000^ 
Unopposed  Co.  Seat  P.H.  daily.  Made 
out-of-town  owner  $25,000  net  last  three 
years.  $75,000;  $25,000  cash. 

16— To  dissolve  partnership,  Tlennessee 
weekly.  Grossing  $16,000.  $15,000; 

$5,000  cash. 

Murray  E.  win,  Broker,  Nashville,  Tenu. 


Nawspopar  Brokan 

Capable  timitling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Nawipopars  Waitad 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaiiers  in  ail  sec¬ 
tions  of  U.  8.  east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
buyers  with  $5,000  to  $500,000  cash  for 
down  payment.  Harwell  A  ’  Fell,  2026 
4th  Ave..  Birmingham,  Ala.' 


Basiaatt  Opportanltiai 


Splendid  opportunity  for  second  paper  in 
growing  Southern  city,  forty  thousand. 
Advertising  contracts  covering  payroll 
before  starting.  Some  money  needed. 
For  full  details,  address  Box  3008,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


A  PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 


j  Publisher,  age  33,  university  graduate, 
highest  U.  S.  A.  references,  formerly 
manager  of  French  magazine  with  900,- 
!  000  monthly  circulation,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  first-class  publishing  and/or 
I  advertising  firm  to  found  similar  publi- 
'  cation  in  U.  8.;  firm  must  have  good 
relations  with  pharmaceutical  and 
1  drug  product  houses.  Offer  investment 
■  myself. 

Box  3017  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Position  available  for  intelligent  and  re¬ 
sponsible  person  with  selling,  copy  writ¬ 
ing,  and  merchandising  experience  as 
advertising  manager  of  small  daily  paper 
in  Middle  West.  Fine  opportunity  for 
increasing  responsibilities  and  substantial 
earnings.  Write,  giving  full  particulars 
on  experience.  Box  3024,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publisher,  who  has  extra  capacity,  would 
like  to  tie  up  with  competent  man  pos¬ 
sessing  moderate  amount  of  capital,  to 
establish  weekly  paper  in  nearby  thriv¬ 
ing  community  of  50,000.  Box  3025, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter-Desk  Man,  man  or  woman,  who 
can  write  a  good  story  and  can  handle 
AP  wire.  Must  be  reliable,  sober,  neat- 
appearing  and  industrious.  8outbwest 
T1ME8,  Pulaski,  Virginia. 


SOUTHERN  EDITOR  WANTED 

Only  newspaper  in  thriving  8outhem  city 
of  30,000  population  is  looking  for  an 
Editor.  Most  be  thoroughly  exiierienced 
and  highly  recommended.  Whoever  fills 
this  place  must  be  able  not  only  to  con¬ 
duct  good  editorial  page  but  be  able  to 
represent  paper  in  civic  affairs.  No 
place  tor  beginner.  Please  write  fully 
in  first  letter. 

Box  3010  Editor  A  Publisher 


Mao  sad  wassM 
isMIni  pest- 
Uona  with  ns«s> 
pspasa  suca- 
sinas.  and  apao- 
alas  hoTs  bad 
SMI*  aniaaas 
thioushlliaelBa- 
slfiad  ads  and 
Passnooil  Bar- 
Tloa  ioba  ara 
alaa  abtolswl  In 
puMuaip.  vltb 
PBbll  a  b  i  a  ■ 
bousas,  and  aa- 
tianal  adraRl*- 


The  first  step  to  take 
in  retting  a  Job  la  to 
oompona  a  olaaaifled 
ad  which  will  run  four 
laauea  In  this  MaaaHled 
section.  Rates  are  40c 
per  line  for  each  issue. 
Count  five  words  per 
line.  Be  sure  that 
your  ad  tells  your 
story. 

Step  $2  is  to  fill  out 
completely  the  regis¬ 
tration  card  that  will 
be  sent  when  we  r^ 
cetve  your  ad.  This 
will  be  good  for  one 
year. 

Step  $3  Is  to  make  sure 
your  ad,  with  payment, 
reaches  ns  by  noon, 
‘'Aursday,  of  any  week. 


E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Tlaas  BMg.  N.  Y.  C. 


SitaatioB$  Waatad 

SituatioBc  Wasted 

Adranistrative 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 

Iiditor;  knows  costs,  credits,  purchases. 
Fifteen  years  with  large  dailies.  Broad 
accounting  experience.  Thorough  analyst. 
Norman  E.  Veazey,  120  Vi  Brooks  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  California. 

lasiness  Manager  or  Advertising  Manager 
available.  Exceptionally  well-qualified. 
Thirteen  years’  experience.  Age  35,  class 
3  in  draft.  Box  3030,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

{^icnlation  or  Business  Manager.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Age  41.  Prefer 
small  daily — anywhere.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission.  Box  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  YOUNG 
NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 


Here  is  a  man  of  ability  and  char¬ 
acter;  30  years  old;  married;  who 
has  bad  an  unusually  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  sound  newspaper  train¬ 
ing.  Now  (as  always)  employed. 

A  leader  in  both  organizational 
and  civic  affairs.  Able  public 
speaker.  Knows  how  to  win  respect 
and  cooperation  of  both  fellow 
workera  and  community  at  large. 
Would  fit  in  as  publisher  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  business  or  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  medium-sited  or 
small  newspaper,  anywhere;  a 
newspaper  interested  in  doing  the 
best  possible  all-around  job.  Best 
of  references. 

Box  2976  Editor  ft  Publisher 

fisneral  Bfanager  of  small  city  daily  desires 
change  for  greater  opportunity.  Adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  promotion  and  general 
bnsinesa  experience.  Many  valuable 
agency  contacts.  Outstanding  record  in 
competitive  field.  Age  30,  married.  Write 
Box  2869,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Seneral  BCanager  or  Manaj^g  Editor,  paper 
in  city  under  500,000.  Twenty-one  years* 
experience  news,  display  advertising,  cir- 
cnlation,  sales  promotion.  Always  made 
profits  for  employer.  Box  2928,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Piodaction  or  Assistant  Business  Manager. 
Fifteen  years 'experience  consultant  pro¬ 
duction  expert.  Can  produce  greater 
efficiency  lower  costs  all  departments.  In- 
valnsble  remodeling  old  plant  or  build¬ 
ing  new  plant.  Box  2675,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Publisher,  General  Manager  or  Business 
Blanager  for  daily  newspaper  with  circu¬ 
lation  5,000  to  20,000  will  be  available  in 
several  months.  Age  35,  married,  rounded 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper. 
Owner  of  own  daily  and  successful  career 
as  re-builder  of  money-losing  properties. 
Fifteen  years’  experience  daily  field.  Let¬ 
ters  and  information  strictly  confidential. 
Personal  interview.  Box  3016,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Uflned  Cultured  Lady;  fine  personal  ap¬ 
pearance;  9000  address;  widely  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  editorial  and  publishing 
technique  seeks  connection  with  reput¬ 
able  concern.  Wou}d  make  fine  recep¬ 
tionist  or  personnel  director.  For 
references  and  further  information,  please 
address  Mrs.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge; 
145  East  35th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Phone:  MUrray  Hilt  5-5569. 


SitaatioRS  Waatad 
Advertitug 

Uman  or  admanager.  Pacific  Coast  prefer¬ 
able.  Seven  years’  experience,  daily, 
semi-weekly.  Age  28.  Resultfnl  copy, 
layout.  News,  limited  shop  experience. 
Now  employed  (five  years  same  job). 
Top-notch  references.  Box  2834,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAK 

Sixteen  years’  versatile  experience  covering 
entire  Eastern  States — metropolitan  and 
smaller  dailies.  Thorough  knowledge, 
tales,  copy,  promotion,  merchandising. 
Age  36,  have  a  record  that  will  stand 
investigation.  Present  earnings  $60.  per 
week.  Go  anywhere  there  is  a  job  I  feel 
qualified  to  handle. 

><«  8014 _  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman,  80.  Executive  ex¬ 
perience.  Twelve  years  newspaper,  radio, 
wiling  copy,  lay-out,  merchandising. 
Married,  excellent  references.  Box  2831, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

liqpywrlter,  young  lady,  three  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  agency  experience; 
$15  weekly  to  start.  Box  2922,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

Kaiployed.  Business  and  AdvertislBg  man- 
a^r  experience.  Age  43.  Married, 
^enty  years  on  two  jobs.  Desires 
change,  adequate  reason.  Believes  in 
Mund  constructive  selling.  Economical 
Production  and  profits  in  business.  Pres¬ 
et  income  $5,000.  Box  2t02,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Sell  (^en — Service  Contracts — 
Layout  copy  quickly 

Eight  years’  experience;  age  30.  Newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  publicity,  show  and  exhibit 
promoter.  Scriptwriter.  Author.  Theatre 
emcee.  Excellent  appearance.  Fluent 
speaker.  Interested  single  publication 
daily  only,  city  50,000  more.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  $35.  Automobile;  will  travel  any¬ 
where.  Member  U.8.N.R.  (V-6),  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  military  service.  John  O.  Benz, 

621  Second  Ave.,  Aurora,  111. _ 

Formerly  Classified  Advertising  Counselor 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  seeking  classified  man¬ 
ager  position  Now  employed.  Box 

3021,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

National  Advertising  Contact  Man,  23,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  desires  position  media  de¬ 
partment  in  agency  or,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives’  field.  Now  employed  news¬ 
paper;  highly  competitive  field.  Best 
references.  Draft-exempt.  Box  3038, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Neat,  capable,  ambitious  man  34  years  old, 
with  15  years’  experience  in  local  dis¬ 
play,  national  and  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing  on  daily  papers,  desires  new  connec¬ 
tion  with  opportunities.  Box  2938,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Young  Woman — fine  classified  training,  ten 
years’  experience  street,  phone,  credit; 
employed,  references,  wants  responsible 
classified  position.  Box  3013,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Shop  olw.  the  equipment  mart  —And  Save 


New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publislung  Field 

Compoting  Room  Eqaipmtnt  For  Solo  Photo-Eagroving  Equipment  For  Sole 

As  always.  Linotype  continues  to  assure  Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
speedy,  efficient  operation  at  low-cost  E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 

maintenance.  Your  Linotype  represents-  110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

tive  will  be  glad  to  show  you  develop-  New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

ments  that  will  reduce  your  production  - 

cost.  _  CHEMCO 

(’»» LINOTYPE “»1  Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


SitaatioRg  Waated 

Crcalation 

Assistant  Circulator  thirty-five  thousand 
paper.  City  Circulator.  Office  Manager, 
ninety  thousand  paper.  Twenty  years’ 
successful  office,  promotion,  field  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  38.  References  nationally 
known  executives.  Box  2860,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

now  doing  successful  job  on  after¬ 
noon  daily,  desires  change.  Twenty 
years’  successful  record  on  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  papers 
in  four  big  cities.  Economical, 
good  organizer  and  promoter.  A-1 
references  past  employers. 

Box  2840 _ Editor  ft  Publisher 

Circulation  Manager.  35,  twelve  years’ 
Metropolitan  newspaper.  Skilled  organ¬ 
izer  in  developing  Home  Delivery.  Salary 
based  on  accomplishments.  References. 
Box  2879.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Specialist — 18  years  city  circu¬ 
lator,  home  delivery,  newsstand,  country. 
Inexpensive  promotion.  Permanency  de¬ 
sired.  36,  married.  Employed  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Ares.  Box  2826,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Sifaatieas  Waatad 
Editorial 

Accredited  Jonmaliam  School  Graduate,  25, 
wants  cub  spot  on  small  -  daily,  we^ly. 
Wire  service,  publicity  espentence.  Damn 
good  references.  Box  2932,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Ace  Science  Writer.  Chemical  Engineer. 
Newspaper,  magazine,  publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  appearance,  personality, 
$55.  Box  3012,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Associate  Editor  (attractive  young  woman) 
versatile  feature  writer;  eight  years  one 
publication.  Go  anywhere — newspaper 
or  magazine.  Box  3037,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CartoonUt,  fifteen  years’  metropolitan 
experience  in  comics,  political  and  ad¬ 
vertising  cartoons.  Free-lance  preferred. 
Box  8035,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editor,  45,  independent  daily,  circulation 
16,000;  political,  feature,  editorial  writer, 
managing  editor;  widely  experienced; 
East  or  Midwest.  Box  2901,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

Editor-Boportor,  able,  energetic ;  4  years 
all-round  newsman,  feature  writer,  large 
daily;  2  years  editor  of  monthly.  Seeks 
new  opportunities  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Single,  28,  two  years  college.  Will  prove 
self  anywhere  at  once.  No  draft.  Salary 
open.  Box  2871,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial-desk  job  wanted  by  Wisconsin 

Saduate,  29,  seven  years  small  dailies. 

arried.  Willkie  Republican.  Writes 
analytically — vigorously — understandably. 
Employed,  but  no  scope  for  abilities.  Box 
2931.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial  and  Cartooning,  anywhere.  Gen¬ 
erals,  features,  column.  Daily,  weekly 
experience.  Also,  advertising  experience. 
Young,  probably  draft  exempt.  Original¬ 
ity.  References.  Box  3022,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

Energetic,  reaonrcefnl  newspaper  woman, 
with  five  years’  experience  on  leading 
Connecticut  daily  and  five  years’  govern¬ 
ment  publicity  service.  Also,  magazine, 
make  up,  and  editorial  experience.  Wants 
reporting  or  publicity  job.  Highest  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Available  immediate  in¬ 
terview  through  Personnel  Service,  or 
write  Box  2850,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Ask  your  Linotype  representative  first  I 
Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypea 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  ft  Bacon.  To- 
wanda,  Penna. _ 

Machoalcol  Eqaipmaat  For  Sola 

2  Model  eSM  INTERTYTES 
carefully  maintained  mechanically 
complete  with  magasines,  molds, 
choice  of  A.C.  or  D.O.  motors. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation 
in  metropolitan  St.  Louis  daily, 
until  sold. 

TYPE  ft  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS 
A  Reliable  Source  of  Supply 
220  S.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes — Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat 

Roller;  Cylinder  and  Job  equipment. 
Automatics.  NORTHERN  MACHINE 

WORKS;  Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts., 

Philadelphia.  Penna. _ _ 

In  operation  now,  but  available  by  end  of 
summer;  3  Duplex  40-page  tubular  presses 
with  doable  folders;  stereo  plate-making 
equipment,  router,  chases,  etc.  The  Daily 
Province,  Vancouver,  B.  0. _ 

Machaalcol  Eqalpaiaaf  Waatad 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Loa  Angeles 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Frasf  Room  Eqaipmoat  For  Solo 

Used  Scott  Multi  Unit  Newspaper  Press  of 
6  units,  1  double  folder,  floor  fed, 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Good  condition.  Can  be 
seen  erected  in  South.  Must  move  im¬ 
mediately.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Pilsen  Station 

Chicago  Illinois 


HOE  PRESSES 

Heaw-duty  Hoe  presses  with  high¬ 
speed  folders,  23  9/16*  cut-off,  avail¬ 
able  in  3,  4,  6  or  6-unit  capacities, 
with  or  without  color,  and  under¬ 
neath  or  end-roll-feed  arrangement. 

R.  HOE  ft  CO..  INC. 

910  E.  138th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Rubbar  Frintiag  Platas  For  Sola 

H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanlsers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Wood  Typa  For  Sola 


WOOD  TYPE  syjg 

Made  of  Hard  Rack  Maple  End  Wood  Will  Out 
Last  Metal  Type.  llMd  by  the  Followini  N.  Y. 
Papers;  N.  Y.  Dally  Mirror,  N.  Y.  Pott.  N.  Y. 
Sun.  World  Teleiram,  Newt  Daily  and  Other 
Leading  Newtpapert  Throughout  the  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  WOOD  TYPE  MFC.  CO. 

270  LAFAYETTE  ST.  N.  Y.  C. 

608  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
441  CLAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Situations  Wantad 
Editoriai  (Crat’d) 

Elderly  Newspaper  Man,  excellent  health, 
rich  and  varied  experience,  desirea  con¬ 
nection.  A-1  desk  man,  columnist,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  reviewer.  $40.  Box  3020, 

Editor  ft  Pupblisher. _ _ _ _ 

Forcefol  Writer  and  trustworthy  desk  man, 
twenty  years’  experience  both  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  dailies,  desires  change  for 
valid  reasons.  Industrious,  fit,  person¬ 
able,  clean.  Old  enough  for  balanced 
judgment,  yet  young  enough  for  iMt  in 
work.  Compensation  minor  considera- 
tion.  Box  3011.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Hard  worker,  28,  desires  job  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  or  writer.  Nine  years’  experience  as 
sports  editor,  re-write,  city  hall  reporter, 
and  feature  writer.  Bucknell  man,  single, 
Methodist,  own  car,  have  money  in  bank 
Highest  references.  Box  2868,  Editor  ft 

Publieher. _ . 

Here’s  my  story:  Ink  in  blood,  spirit, 
brains.  Mere  babe  of  18  will  subatitute 
courage,  aggressiveness,  open  mind  to 
editors  methods  and  desires  for  lack  of 
experience.  Have  been  through  twice  as 
much  as  average  American  youth.  Amaz¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  politics,  sports  and 
otherwise,  a  Jr.  John  Kieran  • —  no 
kidding  I  Go  anywhere,  start  at  bot^m. 
One  year  University  of  Wisconsin.  Oe»- 
perately  want  newspaper  profession.  Who 
gives  me  a  start  will  never  regret  it. 
Box  2949,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Maximum  Work;  Minimum  Wage 
Street  and  desk:  two  years.  References, 
age  24.  deferred.  Box  2833,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

Mr.  Publisher — do  you  need  editor  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  proven  record  for  real 
results  1  Forceful  writer,  speaker;  good 
mixer.  Can  get  beat  out  of  staff.  Draft 
proof.  Top  grade  references.  Box  2977, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Newsgetter,  34,  eight  years  reportorial,  po¬ 
lice,  features,  labor.  Go  anywhere.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  2993,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Newwrlter-atatlitlcian,  draft  exempt.  Uni- 
veraity  Station  1598.  Austin,  Texas. 
Notice!  Experienced  newspaperman  and 
publicity,  age  27,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2927,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Eitiations  Woirttd 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Publicity — editorial  or  allied  work.  Age  SO; 
still  youthful.  Has  ideas,  initiative,  thor¬ 
ough  experience.  20  years  in  Europe; 
writer,  editor,  publicity.  Now  stieeess  on 
lecture  platform.  Best  references.  Box 

2935,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

With  five  years’  publicity  experience  for 
national  philanthropic  organization,  young 
man,  27,  Christian,  university  graduate, 
draft  class  3-A,  wants  opportunity  in 
legitimate  business.  Also,  four  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  promotion  for 
large  New  York  City  bank.  Experienced 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  using  own  speed  graphic 
for  publicity  work.  A-1  references  from 
present  employer.  Metropolitan  area. 
Box  3018.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Young  College  Graduate — three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  correspondent  for  large  daily; 
extensive  work  on  Yale  News;  want  to 
enter  newspaper  field — anywhere  and  in 
any  position.  Free  from  draft.  Salary 
$20.  Box  3019,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
Young  Woman,  Cornell  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  rewriter;  employed  _  on 
daily,  wishes  change.  Box  2853,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ _ 

SltaatioRS  Waittd 
_ Mechaoical 

A-1  Pressman-Stereotyper,  working  fore¬ 
man  ;  excellent  mechanic,  supervisor. 
Color  and  newspapers.  Box  2946,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

Combination  Compoaltor  -  Operator  -  Makeup. 
Twelve  years’  medium-sized  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  A-1  references.  Union.  Fam- 
ily.  Box  2954,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Mechanical  Superintendent — of  particular 
help  to  medium-sized  daily  needing  im¬ 
proved  production.  Practical  foreman, 
university  trained,  with  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  composing  room,  pressroom,  en¬ 
graving.  Active  machinist;  young  man, 
union.  Box  2836,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ROTOGRAVURE  SPECIALIST 
36  years  old,  fine  craftsman  with  executive 
ability  seeks  permanent  connection  ae  as¬ 
sistant  manager  or  manager,  expected 
salary  $5,000  yearly.  Box  2939,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


WALTEIR  WINCHELL  has  raised 
again  the  eternal  question  of  the 
right  of  a  colunmist  to  get  his  stuff 
printed  by  newspa- 
Wiachell  which  subscribe 

Colls  Nomos  at  ^  ^is 

column  of  May  7,  in 
o  Costomor  York  Mir¬ 

ror,  Winchell  relates 
that  one  of  the  newspapers  on  his 
list  omitted  his  column  twice  last 
week,  the  editor  explaining,  under 
the  standing  Winchell  head,  that  “the 
material  therein  is,  in  our  opinion, 
abusive,  factually  open  to  question, 
etc.” 

The  two  omitted  pieces  dealt  with 
the  speeches  and  activities  of  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  it  was  an  understatement 
to  call  them  “abusive.”  They  were 
excellent  examples  of  the  Winchell 
name-calling  technique,  dealing  with 
their  subject  in  a  fashion  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  newspaper.  Mr.  Winchell, 
irked  by  the  editor’s  summary  refusal 
to  let  his  stuff  see  the  light  of  day, 
conunents: 

“The  same  edition  which  Goebbels’d 
that  column  carried  a  big  two-coliunn 
advertisement  distributed  by  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Committee  of 
N.  Y.  It  was  explained  that  the  ad 
was  distributed  by  ‘over  300  leading 
newspaper  publishers  to  bring  you 
this  weekly  message  about  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  nation.’ 
...  It  shows  a  man  seated  on  a  throne. 
He  is  described  as  the  ‘American  Pub¬ 
lic.’  Behind  his  throne  is  The  News¬ 
paper — ^which  is  called  ‘A  Free  Press’ 
...  In  his  left  hand  is  a  sword  called 
knowledge  ...  in  the  other,  a  sword 
called  Truth.  .  .  .  The  title:  ‘Power 
behind  the  Throne?’ 

“That  advertisement  says  in  part: 
‘So  long  as  freedom  of  expression  is 
the  rule  in  America,  your  rule  is  se- 
cxu-e.  .  .  .  The  Founding  Fathers 
wisely  put  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought  beyond  the  throttling  hand 
of  any  would-be  dictator.  .  .  .  You 
have  only  to  turn  to  your  newspapers 
for  all  the  facts  and  opinions  and  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  day. .  . .  You  have  given 
the  newspapers  the  job  of  imeaithing 
the  facts.  Your  papers,  you  say,  must 
see  to  it  that  you  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening— Good  or  Bad.’ 

“You  cannot  make  your  publisher 
publish  your  stuff,  and  when  that 
editor  decided  to  dump  those  columns 
he  was  privileged.  ‘The  Daily  Mirror 
(for  which  our  writings  are  expressly 
written)  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
sentiments  therein — in  fact,  objected 
to  much  of  the  material.  .  .  .  But  it 
published  it!  Apparently  because  the 
Mirror  editor  and  publisher  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  sentiments  of  that  ad — 
print  what  is  happening,  good  or  bad. 

“The  out-of-town  editor’s  brazen 
censorship  is  the  closest  example  of 
Goebbels’  technique  that  has  come  to 
my  notice  this  year.  His  opinion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  that  his 
readers  shall  see  any  news  or  com¬ 
ment  only  if  it  meets  with  his  ap¬ 
proval.” 

•  *  • 

WELL,  IN  THE  last  analysis,  isn’t 
that  last  sentence  the  exact  truth? 
Is  not  every  item  of  news  or  comment 
that  gets  printed  sub- 
Froodom  i^ct  to  the  approval 
Is  Not  some  newspaper- 

ot  ItsMo  man,  without  whose 
approving  judgment 
it  could  not  get  be¬ 
yond  the  copy  desk?  That  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  freedom 


Froodom 
Is  Not 
at  Issoo 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  question. 

The  freedom  guaranteed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  a  freedom  from  govern¬ 
ment  restraint.  It  is  a  safeguard  of 
popular  rights  against  infringement 
by  government.  It  does,  of  course, 
carry  with  it  the  implied  responsi¬ 
bility  that  the  owner,  editor,  or  pub¬ 
lisher  will  work  for  the  public  good, 
and  that  he  will  not  step  into  the 
sphere  prohibited  to  government  by 
coloring  or  suppressing  news  against 
the  public  interest. 

To  our  mind,  it  also  implies  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  editor  to  keep 
his  news  and  comment  free  from 
prejudice  and  certainly  free  from 
personal  abuse,  and  we  believe  that 
most  editors  and  reporters  take  that 
responsibility  with  the  utmost  seri¬ 
ousness.  The  same  responsibility,  in 
theory  also  rests  upon  the  writers  of 
syndicated  columns,  and  in  practice, 
it  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
columnists.  When  it  is  not,  we  believe 
it  is  an  editor’s  duty  to  protect  his 
paper  from  the  consequences  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  regards  as  irresponsible, 
factually  doubtful,  or  tainted  with 
abusive  or  libellous  language. 

The  columnist  is  not  an  editor,  and 
he  does  not  share  the  responsibility 
of  an  editor  for  the  presentation  of 
the  news  and  comment  of  the  day.  He 
is  analogous  to  the  reporter  working 
on  an  assignment.  His  assignment  is 
the  production  of  several  hundred  in¬ 
teresting  words  every  day,  usually 
free  from  the  limitations  of  editorial 
policy  of  the  several  papers  he  serves. 
Mr.  Winchell  has  enjoyed  that  free¬ 
dom  to  a  degree  unmatched  by  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  his  use  of  it  has  always 
leflected  credit  on  American  newspa¬ 
per  work. 

•  •  * 

IT  IS  TYPICAL  of  his  extremes  in 
language  that  he  characterized  the 
editor  who  omitted  his  columns  as  a 
“Goebbels.”  If  the 
It  Every  use  of  the  editorial 
Editor  o  pencil  or  of  edi- 

LL.  I  V  torial  judgment  ad- 
«eebbels7  publica¬ 

tion  of  material  that 
is  considered  dangerous  or  harmful 
makes  a  Goebbels  of  an  editor,  then 
this  country’s  newspapers  are  di¬ 
rected  entirely  by  prototypes  of  the 
German  propaganda  doctor.  What 
happened  to  WinchelTs  column  last 
week  is  happening  every  day  in 
every  office  to  some  piece  of  writing 
that  had  importance  for  at  least  its 
writer. 

The  editor  who  ditched  the  Winchell 
columns  was  not  withholding  news  or 
information  from  his  readers — ^he  was 
keeping  out  of  the  paper  information 
which,  to  his  mind,  was  factually 
doubtful,  unkind,  and  abvisive  of  a 
man  whose  activities  were  already  re¬ 
ceiving  adequate  attention  in  other 
news  and  editorial  columns.  That  was 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  editorial 
function.  If  the  editor  had  regarded 
the  columns  as  he  did,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  published  them,  he  would  have 
been  false  to  his  function  and  his  trust. 

We  hold  that  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  acting  for  the  ownership,  must 
assiune  the  right  of  final  judgment  on 
what  appears  in  his  columns.  He  can¬ 
not  abdicate  that  right  of  judgment 
to  any  writer,  no  matter  how  famous, 
highly  paid,  or  distinguished  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be.  As  an  editor,  he  has  no 
right  to  alter  the  opinions  which  ap¬ 
pear  under  another  man’s  by-line,  but 


he  most  certainly  does  have  the  right 
to  omit  material  which  he  regards  as 
unsuitable  for  publication,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so  without  subjecting 
himself  to  name-calling  by  the  of¬ 
fended  writer. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  INSTANCE  of  incipient 

rebellion  by  featured  writers  against 
editorial  judgment  has  recently  been 
noted  in  the  columns 
FM  Airs  of  New  York’s  egre- 

KUr  rJSiS 

LooRdry  commission,  Ben 

Hecht  was  moved  to 
review  the  flier’s  public  career  in 
about  a  column  of  verse.  PM  pre¬ 
ferred  to  note  the  event  sardonically 
under  one  of  its  “File  and  Forget” 
heads  and  omitted  the  “poetry.”  Im¬ 
mediately  came  a  strong  telegrapWc 
squawk  from  Mr.  Hecht  at  Malibu 
Beach,  tendering  his  resignation, 
which  seems  to  be  almost  a  weekly 
routine  with  him. 

Two  days  later,  PM  printed  the  ex¬ 
change  of  telegrams  between  the  out¬ 
raged  versifier  and  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
the  editor,  and  also  the  verse  that 
had  been  left  out.  The  space  might 
have  had  better  use. 

Airing  of  the  family  linen  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  a  habit  with  this  new¬ 
comer.  Several  months  ago,  it  pub¬ 
lished  long  statements  by  Mr.  Inger¬ 
soll  and  Leo  Huberman,  who  had  been 
discharged  as  labor  editor,  also  full 
textual  statements  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  had  intervened  in  Hu- 
berman’s  behalf. 

Last  week,  PM  published  a  story 
on  the  activities  of  the  mysterious 
William  Rhodes  Davis,  written  by 
Kenneth  Crawford  and  George  Reedy 
of  its  Washington  bureau.  ’The  story 
was  printed  as  written,  but  its  pub¬ 
lication  produced  a  protest  from  the 
writers  because  it  was  printed  where 
the  want  ads  would  be  if  PM  carried 
want  ads.  Again,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
change  of  long  telegrams  between  the 
Washington  men  and  Mr.  Ingersoll 
and  again,  the  full  text  of  protest  and 
reply  were  printed  with  prominent 
display. 

It  appears  that  all  of  these  con¬ 
troversies  have  been  on  genuine  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  despite  the  na¬ 
tural  suspicion  that  they  might  be 
“barney  fights,”  sham  battles  to  pro¬ 
mote  reader  interest  and  circulation. 
It  is  a  new  trick  in  journalism,  but 
we  doubt  that  it  is  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  informing  the  public. 
We  don’t  believe  that  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
PM  Reader  give  two  whoops  about 
the  scraps  between  Ralph  Ingersoll 
and  his  writers,  any  more  than  they 
would  about  a  technical  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Sloan  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oldsmobile  plant. 
Every  newspaper,  every  business  or¬ 
ganization,  and  every  family,  have 
these  flare-ups,  but  they  don’t  come 
within  our  definition  of  news  unless 
they  produce  specific  and  evident  con¬ 
sequences. 

If  Ben  Hecht,  or  Mr.  Crawford  or 
Mr.  Reedy  had  resigned  because  of 
their  variance  of  views  with  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  that  would  have  been  news 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  it  might 
have  had  some  passing  interest  for 
readers  of  PM,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  interest  in  the  fact  that  they 
cooled  off  after  popping  some  torrid 
language.  If  newspapers  gave  their 
space  to  the  things  that  almost,  but 
not  quite,  happen,  there  would  be 
little  left  for  events  that  actually 
do  come  off. 

The  various  viewpoints  expressed 


by  Winchell,  Hecht,  Crawford  and 
Reedy,  also  Ingersoll,  are  a  far  cr] 
from  the  journalism  of  a  generatioi 
ago,  which  operated  on  the  theoiM 
that  the  story  and  not  the  man  win 
wrote  it  was  news.  The  newspap« 
was  bigger  than  any  man  on  its  stjf 
bigger  than  all  of  them  put  together, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  news¬ 
paper  owned  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Vie- 
tor  F.  Lawson,  or  William  Rockhfll 
Nelson  filling  columns  with  inter¬ 
office  memoranda  between  the  editor 
and  his  reporters  or  writers.  They 
a  tough  enough  job  in  whittling  the 
available  news  of  importance  to  the 
public  into  the  space  available  for  iti' 
publication.  And  it  seems  to  us  that 
they  set  a  soimder  basis  for  genuiiit< 
journalism  than  can  be  found  in  PM’i 
practice  of  conducting  its  business  in 
a  sidewalk  showcase. 

*  *  * 

WE  HAVEN’T  ASKED  Mr.  Ingersoll 
why  he  follows  that  policy.  Without 
doubt  he  could  give  reasons  that  muit 
seem  to  him  100  per 
Nows  Can't  sound.  He  wouU 

Bo  Bnried  Probably  say  that 
never  before  has  pul^ 
on  Any  Pago  interest  in  news¬ 

paper  operations  been 
so  keen  as  it  is  today,  and  that  he  is 
performing  a  service  both  for  tho 
public  and  for  newspapers  at  laigi: 
by  giving  the  people  plenty  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes.  He  might  be  right,  too,  be¬ 
cause  there  isn’t  any  question  that  tho 
people  have  received,  via  radio  aod 
cinema,  plenty  of  cockeyed  ideas  of 
the  inside  of  a  newspaper  office. 

We  can’t  escape  the  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  world  is  full  of  newt 
today,  much  more  important  than  tho 
telegraphic  disputes  l^tween  the  edi-: 
tor  of  a  novel  newspaper  and  his  tem¬ 
peramental  colleagues.  Page  Eight  k 
a  rather  prominent  location  in  ths 
format  of  PM,  and  if  a  “battle  pags!* 
is  considered  an  appropriate  use  at 
that  position,  certainly  ^ere  must  be. 
controversies  of  much  broader  public 
interest  than  the  exchanges  of  ri^ 
and  wrong  between  the  New  York 
and  Washington  offices  of  the  paper. 

For  that  matter,  we  haven’t  much 
patience  with  the  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated  idea  that  newspapers  can 
“bury”  news  by  putting  it  in  the  ba<h 
pages,  or  tucking  it  into  a  comer  of 
a  page  crowded  with  advertising.  We 
suggest  that  it  is  easier  to  “bury”  ■ 
piece  of  news  on  Page  One  than  by 
locating  it  among  the  want  ads.  Front 
page  news  faces  the  competition  of 
the  supposedly  most  interesting  stuff 
in  the  paper,  and  any  specific  item 
might  easily  be  overlooked  under  the 
optical  and  mental  pressure  caused  by 
big  headlines  over  the  story  selected, 
by  the  editor  for  major  display.  A 
story  tucked  into  the  want  ad  pages, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  stand 
in  splendid  isolation,  and  to  be  seen 
and  read  by  many  who  might  miss  it 
in  the  glare  and  glory  of  Page  One. 

In  our  experience  on  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  we  should  say  that  many  morg< 
letters  and  telephone  calls  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  small  items  on  rearward 
pages  than  by  news  which  gets  “A" 
head  treatment  up  front.  And  we  havt 
long  held  the  notion  that  more  libel 
suits  result  from  stories  that  news-; 
papers  “buried”  than  from  top-he 
news  at  the  front.  Not  everyb^y,  of 
course,  reads  every  page  in  the  pa¬ 
per — ^but  the  long-continued  succeS 
of  want  ads  ought  to  be  sufficient 
proof  that  a  sizeable  proportion  of 
every  day’s  crop  of  readers  looks 
upon  them  as  something  other  than 
the  cemetery  section. 

We’ll  stand  on  the  theory,  wdl 
borne  out  by  the  Continuing  Studies, 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  that  there  iS 
no  place  in  a  newspaper  in  whidi 
news  can  be  considered  buried  or 
hidden  from  sight. 
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